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CHAPTER XIII. 


A dm inht ml ion of Rtrenve. 

Before entering on this subject, it will lie 
useful to examine to whom that soil, from which 
the revenue is produced, belongs, and under what 
tenure it is held by its occupants. 

The tenures in Malwa, and adjoining provinces, 
differ in no essential degree from those of other 
parts of India, either as they relate to the rights 
of sovereign or subjects. 

There are tw o parts of this question -—the 
theoretical, and actual usage. The former has. 
perhaps, received more consideration than it 
merits; the latter less. 

In the theory even of this subject we must 
recollect, that, according to the Hindu sacred 
writers, the soil first lielonged to him by whom 
it was occupied and tilled; fur Kings, we are 
informed by these authors, were instituted subse¬ 
quent to the cultivation of the soil, and the jios- 
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session (if property ; and we find it stated in their 
most revered texts, that at the commencement of 
Monarchy a due or tax of ten per cent,* upon the 
land was assigned to Monarch^ for their support. 
This., no doubt, increased like other taxes* as their 
expenditure required, or as their power enabled 
them to infringe upon the rights and property of 
their subjects; and the Mahomcdaii conquerors of 
India, though they came from countries where (in 
defiance of tyranny) property of land* belonging to 
individuals* is tenaciously guarded , could uot lie 
supposed to have had any respect, beyond what 
necessity compelled them to have, for the interests 
or property of those whom they considered and 
treated as Infidels. But neither the bigotry, nor 
the despotism of these invaders, effected a change 
in the habits* institutions, or rights of the Hindu 
population of India. These were disturbed, hut 
not destroyed. The Mahomedan Princes, no 
doubt, increased* in many parts, the land-tax, or 
Sovereign's share of the produce; and this con¬ 
stituted what they bestowed in grantsf to their 


* There is a rem nrkiibl e coincidence in the share of prdure 
of laud allotted lor ih< first Hindu rulers, and life tithea fixed 
for the ministers of the Cliriatittn Church, wbidi were bor¬ 
rowed from Lhe Jewish code. 

f These grants were vinous . Enam t or gift, commonly in 
perpetuity for chad table purposes ;—Jahgeer, usually an aa- 
signment of lands for service ;—Altumgba, an estate in per' 
petuity for service, or free, us ex pressed in the deed. 
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family anti adherents: but the right of the culti¬ 
vator to property in the soil was never disputed; 
and where the extreme of violence, or a series of 
revolutions, either ex t ir p at ed or expelled the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants from districts or provinces (as 
was the case in many parts of Central India), the 
mere feet of occupation for two or three genera¬ 
tions regenerated t to a certain extent, the rights 
of the cultivator, who claimed, as long as he could 
pay the Government share, the field that his fa¬ 
ther had tilled as his own and as the inheritance 
of his children- The claim was admitted by 
the worst of oppressors; but this description of 
cultivators did not obtain that right to sell their 
land which belongs to a great proportion of the 
proprietors of Southern India. The tenures upon 
which the soil of Malwa and adjoining provinces 
is held, have been greatly disturbed by a suc¬ 
cession of revolutions. These provinces were 
amongst the most early subjected to Mahomedan 
power; and, it would appear from their present 
Imputation, that a great proportion of Hindus, of 
all tribes and classes, followed the conquerors 
from Hindustan. Subsequent invasions from Gu- 
zemt poured another tide over their plains, and 
almost all trace of their original inhabitants is 
lost. 1 his country has, for upwards of a century, 
been subject to numerous petty usurpers, ami has 
consequently I>een, exposed to changes and op¬ 
pressions far beyond what it could have expe* 

k 2 
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rienced under one despot, who. however he might 
abuse hia own power, would have controlled that 
of others, But, fortunately, the bigotry of the 
Mahometans, and the rapacity of the Mahrattas. 
alike understood and valued those ancient institu¬ 
tions, which render every village; in India an in- 
dependent and distinct community, ruled by its 
own officers within its own limits. These were 
respected when found; and when l<>st, through 
death or desertion of the inhabitants, were re-cre¬ 
ated: mid we may, after the scenes which they 
have survived in Central India during the last 
thirty years, presume them to be indestructible, 
unless the hand of power is actually exerted to 
put an end to an establishment which has for ages 
formed the ljasis of all Indian government. 

The lands in Central India are divided into 
governments', containing from ten to forty dis¬ 
tricts!, rath district having from fifty to upwards 


* The lurgp division p nr gitTOmmrnU though not in common 
uses Mill tvisits b the renter# nf the different Stows, Tbrir 
limits oFe in these archives the same as when this country 
was under Delhi, S u yd v* fst arc the MdhnitUis to any ebunge 
of this nature, llial l find from several Pultiilia + or lcaies T 
jjTtJULcd a. p B Itfit), which 1 ha¥fi exam bed p Village* describ¬ 
ed in the Pergunnah, of Indore anti Sircar of Oojeb. The 
former is the ra^iiLul of Holk^r; hut it h ^ti.ll, according to 
usage, registered in the Sircar of Oojoin, belonging to iho 
rival Stole of Sbdia* 

t Districls an rolled PtiE^n^abs, or Malm Is. The latler. 
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of three hundred villages,*" The next subdivision 
is a lesser districtf, which may be estimated from 
live and six to twenty or thirty villages. The 
latter have often two, three, and four hamlets be¬ 
longing to them, winch arc called, in the revenue 
accounts dependencies* t 

The above arc, in fact* the ancient divisions 
established by the Moghul Emperors; and though 
events have broken much of the uniformity § of 


which is a Persian word, signifies nlao die ward of a town 
or oily, 

* 'Use Pergunnah of Pefrplowda h js only len villages* and 
ei few others in Mtdwa, have doe more than twenty; Lot 
these are exceptions,—-from seventy Ilp eighty is the Common 
number. Indnre has three hundred and sixty-iwu villages;— 
Bhilsa no less thun seven hundred and fifty ; hut this 19 an 
extraordinary instance* It was formerly a Sircar, and has 
still the tide, or record, of Sircaree Alumgeer. 

t Tba lesser district k called Talook, and aQfidetittm Tuj*- 
pah. In several ptfti of Mttlwa, ns well a* in the petty 
states of Bagur, the word Tup pah is used to designate the 
larger divisions. In D^ngurhpoor, the largest Tuppah ron- 
tains one hundred and ninety-une villages, the small eat nine- 
teen; and in Ranswanu, the largest comprises two hundred 
and lifty villages, the smallest iifty-nmu* In Oooiigurhpoor 
there art subdivisions; but in llauswamt two of the Tupphs 
are subdivided into Zilluhs, which include from four to thirty- 
four villages* 

J Tbs large \iihp is called in the accounts Aslec, or 
11 the original : Tt the smaller ooea, dependencies, Dakhillee^ 
or 11 ihe incorporate / 1 

k According to the Institutes of Akber, a Son bah, or large 
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tilt’ original system, the names are still preserved, 
and used in accounts mid official records. 

All ground, 1 m? it ever so waste or hilly, is in¬ 
cluded in the divisions, which are marked by na¬ 
tural or artificial boundaries, such as rivers, water¬ 
courses, ranges of hilts, trees, rocks, ridges, or 
lines lx-tween any two remarkable objects. The 
lands were measured, including the space occu¬ 
pied by tanks, wells, houses, &c. in the time ol' 
the Moghul government j and this record of mea¬ 
surement was lodged in the office of every Ze¬ 
mindar of a district, as well as the Fttmavese’s 
office. Several of these records have been saved; 
but where they are lost, the care with which the 
memory of the respective limits is preser v ed by 
the hereditary officers of the district and vil¬ 
lage, to whom this duty lickings, is very extra- 
ordinary. In Central India, where many large 
tracts have been desolated for twenty and thirty 
years, the in habit tints (in many cases the descend¬ 
ants of former occupants) have returned to their 
homes and fields, and taken possession of their 
respective properties (with very rare cases of dis¬ 
pute or difference), as il" they had only left them 
for a few days. This could only have happened 

Government, should mitt of twenty-two Sircars, nr petty 
Governments ; si Si rear, of twenly-twn Pery multilist: a Fer- 
gii nn sili, nf Lwenly-lwn Tuppahs ; and a Tuppah, of twenty- 
two villages: Lut wo cumint suppose this exact division of 
land iver existed except in the Institutes. 
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where such institutions ekist ; and M these are 
the foundations of that revenue system, on which, 
ill despotic governments, the happiness or misery 
of the population must chiefly depend, it will l*e 
necessary to take u short notice of the various 
links of which the district and village administra¬ 
tion is constructed. 

In Central India the first in tank and conse¬ 
quence of the native* or local hereditary officers 
is indiscriminately called Mundiooee, Chowdry,^^ 
or Zemimlar. The former terms are usually mmuii***. 
given in the Mahrattaf governments; the latter 
almost alwavs designates this officer among the 
Rajpoot states* 

In India, every class and tribe of men have 
their superior* That of landholders and culti¬ 
vators is the Zemindar, a term which literally 
menus landholder, and is {particularly in Central 
India) constantly used to designate a proprietor 
of the soil; but the Zemindar of a province or 
district, though, no doubt, originally raised by 
the rank and estimation in which he was held 
bv his class, has always combined with his duties 

* The term Wuttundar, so fondly cherished by lb« rlnss 
of hereditary otficers as their distinctive appellation, meftfts a 
holder Of native or borne righfs, 

i The principal Zenundar t Madboo Row, at Indore* b 
termed Miiod]o«e* Thakoor Fuddun Sipgh, al Onjcin* b, 
however, termed Zemindar; and at Bhopal, the officer hold- 
lug this station styled Chowdry. 
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those of i\ fiinctiouarV of Government. His sta¬ 
tion is hereditary; he is supported by n grant* 
of loud, which differs in amount according to the 
sbse of the district and other rireurastauees; and 
he has, besides lesser dues, a ]M.T-ccntngei" upon 
the collections, which, in Malwa, varies from four 
to eight jkt cent. He pays no revenue to the 
Government, but usually presents at the Diusera 
least an offering to the Collector; and is subject, 
like others, to those demands which, under the 
head of extraordinarily, are imposed in an arbi¬ 
trary manner by distressed or oppressive princes. 
The Zemindar (as has been mentioned) has a due}: 
(generally one or two rupees) from every village 
in the district. He has also a trilling claim on 
each caste and trade: as a blanket front weavers; 
oil from oilmen; u pair of shoes from shoemakers, 
and so forth. 

■ Thb aperies of grunt to Zemindars and other hereditary 
IhCd ito, b railed Munkar, a ntm pound Persian pliruic 
of Siin ** bread/' and Klit ,+ work,” meaning au^Mtu for ser¬ 
vice. Some uf them in MuLwri have rith endowments. r |'|je 
Zcmiudury uf Nuly# is estimated m above sixty thousand 
nipera per annum. Pirthtt Singh, the Mundtwte at liud- 
nanrufj a Pergunonli of ilnj Dlntr government, is a Rajpoot 
TMcraf, or rhii-f, and besides his per-centage h or right on tins 
Pergunikiihp possesses the petty prittcipality of Backnt^urh. 
ft has Lean the policy of the MaliralEag to reduce the power 
«f these Zemindars. The old family of Indore Zemindar*, 
Lliuugb still util rent* are greatly reduced from that influence 
and power which they enjoyed under tlie Moghul government, 

t This ii culled Damec. ; This due is railed BhtiL 
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The duties of the Zemindar are to preserve 
order anti peace (he is expected to maintain a 
body of armed adherents); and, by tire influence 
of his station and character, he is, when there 
is difficulty in collecting the revenue, usually the 
medium through which it is realized ; and, while 
Govern merit employs his services, he is the person 
to whom the cultivators look up us their pro¬ 
tector against any acts or power that arc in 
violat ion of established usage. 

The duties of this officer in the government 
of the country have been noticed in the preceding 
chapter. He has still more in the revenue de¬ 
partment; and his office, kept by the Register*, 
which contains all records of grants of past and 
actual revenue, is the place of apical both of Go¬ 
vernment officers and cultivators. Zemindars are 
expected to Ik? men of education; and, indeed, 
their duties require efficiency in a degree that 
compels the inheritor of this office, when not eom- 
[letent, to devolve them ujjou a meinlier of his 
family equal to their fulfilment. 

The Zemindars in Central India are of all 
trifles, except the lowest. They, in general, can 
boast of having held their offices for a number of 
successive generations, fllany have commissions 
from the Emperors of Delhi, and some from the 

4 The Register is in Centra! JmJia tei-oied, Connrnga, n 
rmtipnunil Persian term of Caiwon, “ Rule,” and ■* SptiiiK 
llillU," 
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Pataii sovereigns of Malwa. Severn] distinctly 
trace their rise to local services, such as the resto¬ 
ration of waste lands*; some to the seizure or de¬ 
feat of robbers who infested the country to which 


* The following is ihe translation of a Stmnnd, doted a. d, 
1753, from Eallsjee Faith wab Lo Ramchuuder Bcscollah, 
g routing the Sir Mundlooee rights in NeDBAtir, which he still 
holds, for a service of ibis description. 

** The Sircar of Ewjii|^urib a in the Zlllah of Neman* and 
Souliah of Candei&h, having been for a long period back a prey 
lo the i nroads of the Bh fdip and havi ng fallen into a ruined 
and depopulated state, jungles having overgrown the once^ 
cultivated fields, I therefore ordered you to restore those Ma¬ 
hals to cultivation and inhabitants Your exertions to fulfil 
my orders have been unremitting, and have been attended with 
*ticcc$g, You came to Poona, and petitioned the presence to 
this effect: 8 I am an old servant of your Highness, and my 
family is numerous* I trust your Highness will afford me a 
suitable maintenance 1 have enquired! and find that yon are 
an old and iiiiihful servant of the government, and Lave ren¬ 
dered it many useful services; and I am satisfied that your 
exertions will continue to be employed for its welfare. With 
these favourable impressions towards you, I confer upon you, 
from this day, the right of Sir Mundlooee upon the revenue of 
the above-mentioned Sircar. The following am t be Fergus 
nabs comprehended in the gift of Sir Mundlooee (then follow 
the names of thirty-two Pergtin nabs). The nature of the Sir 
Mundlooee, what I have now conferred upon you, is four per 
cent- upon the revenue arising from th#se Mahals, after the 
SirdatsiDookheo and Wuttundaree rights have been deducted 
from it. 1 also constitute you the chief authority over those 
MahiiW; and all agreements, accounts and paper* of every de¬ 
scription, relating to these Mlbah, bearing your seal and rig- 
nature* shall be considered valid, and the annual accounts mutt 
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they were appointed; while others have the more 
legitimate titles of being the heads of the clans 
and tribes by whom the tract was first settled 
and cultivated. 

From there being no instance, in Central In dm* 
of any of tins class possessing records* or even 
traditions, of any member of their family having 
power previous to the Mahotnedan invasion* it 

be authenticated by your signature j nod 1 direct that all 
officers* Zemiudursi and beloDging to these Mahals* 

sball pay tia you the respect and obedience due to the chief 
authority, and alt plans and arrangements that in any way 
regard the affairs of these Mahab shall be considered and 
adopted with your advice and consent. Besides the Sir Mund- 
looee of four per cenL 1 also confer upon you all the other rights 
comprehended in this appointment* such as Padry* Mottarh, 
Sayer, Rahdnrer, Tahbasaree, and Mua, 11 &c. &c, 

1st, Padry is a sou of c&pi union-tax upon the different 
tribes and professions:—si sty -mx are enumerated in this So ti¬ 
mid p of which the oil-sellers, toddy-gatherers, iron-smelters* 
distillers, refiners of sugar, and Dhcrs, bear the highest las, 
being one rupee on each family; while bow-makera* gun¬ 
powder manufacturers* perfumers, and gram-sifters, are among 
the lowest, being two annasothers were assessed at an 
average of lour and six annas annually. 

2d* Mottarh, nn assessment on trees yielding fruit* and 
intoxicating juices :-^half an anna was levied on the Mongoe, 
on the Tamarind a quarter, and on the Mowa-trec half an 
;mna annually. 

Uuhdaree T a duty collected on cattle loaded with 
drugs; and 

-llli. Tahbazaree, an a^&ament on grain ol a quarter of a 
seer from a bullock loud* and a handful from the common- 
Mzed baskets used by the retail merchants. 
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might be conjectured that its Zemindars owe their 
establishment on their present footing to the Patan 
or Moghul monarch** It is quite conformable to 
the usage of the country whence the conquerors 
came; and, while they appointed their own class 
to the government of provinces and districts* it 
must have been necessary* to inspire confidence 
in the inhabitants* (particularly the cultivators*) 
that a person they knew and trusted should be 
nominated as the medium of communication with 
them; but there can be little doubt that officers* 
with similar duties existed in India long previous 
to the Matiomedon invasion. 


* The office of Zemindar, Cbo»dry> or Mtmdlooe*, pmbalily 
is coeval with the barn la lludowtec* or village tncmibunity 1 , 
The fallowing definition in several Ungtmgea of the same, or 
nearly simitar, office, la njurli in favour nfjfca being long [*rior 
to the Mahomedon conquests 

IS Jil AHIt ATT A,. 

Dak- .Voo&A. — Th* Chief of the Country. 

—The Landlord. 

IK CANASA. 

Nuth-Gowk +—The Head of the Lund. 

xy tamooLf 

Xttift-Am .—■ Ditto Ditto. 

IK TELOuoitfi. 

If Woo. — Ditto Ditto, 

IK cHYLOS. 

Dnh-Atr . — Ditto D3 ho¬ 
ik 1IINDIJSTAS. 

Mmdul-me, Mvndul-tti *—M undid signifying, in the San- 
wrj-it uiid Uiudwee p a circle or tract of eountry ainlriinkiig a 
certain number of village!. 
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la several of the large districts of Central India 
some of the Zemindars have an assistant, who 
acts by tlieir orders, and occasionally as their 
substitute. His office is also hereditary, and he 
is paid as the Zemindars, but, with less land and 
smaller dues, he has (Ui allowance (generally two 
per cent.) on collections. 

The Register* of the district, though under 
the Zemindar, is an hereditary native officer of 
importance. His records contain eiery account 
relative to the revenue, measurement, and allot¬ 
ment of the land. He also enjoys a per-ccntagc 
(generally two per cent.) on collections, and a 
due from every village, with small claims ujjou 

cultivators and tradesmen. 

The Land-measurerf of the district is also aTtog 
Wuttundar, but of lower rank. His duties, which or wird.h. 
consist in knowing boundaries, measuring and 
allotting lands, and settling disputes of cultiva¬ 
tors regarding their respective fields, are paid by 
a small portion of land, and a due, general!} of 
one rupee, upon each village. It is a remarkable 
fact, that in Central India, where there is hut a 
small .proportion of Mahomed an inhabitants, the 
Land-measurer is almost invariably of that per¬ 
suasion; perhaps this may be accounted lor, it it 
lie the fact, as has Itcen asserted, that land-mea¬ 
surement was first introduced by the Maliomc- 


• Canoengo. 

t Tli« l.and-measurer is itrmed MtnLh. 
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dans; and there are good grounds of hclief, that 
the ancient Hindu Lnul-tax was estimated by the 
seed-grain, the crops on the ground, or by the 
muulier of ploughs cm] Joyed, and not by any 
exact calculation of the quantity of soil in culti¬ 
vation-* 

The Cotmi- The hereditary village officers, in most parts 
of Central India, differ little from the same de¬ 
scription of officers in other quarters. The Potail, 
or head man of the village, is, in almost every 
district, deemed hereditary. There have been 
such frequent violent changes of rule in this 
country, that it is surprising to find so many of 
this class who can support their claim to tlie 
rights and lands they enjoy, for eight, nine, and 
ten generations. Where they arc of more recent 
date, it is id ways found, on enquiry, either to 
proceed from the village being new, or, if an olti 
one, having been so long desolate that all traces 
of its former Potails were lost. In such cases 
some person Is made Potail f on agreeing to rc- 


* See Menu, Lnuk viU v. 119’, where this is confirmed by 
the lords of towns being paid port of their salaries by plough 
lands, so many to each, according to their rank. 

t This may be instanced in tbo recent settlement In llbnpat 
of upwards of thirty villages, by Pindarries, whose chiefs 
were regularly constituted Pc tails. But the descendants, in 
some cases, of the original Potails Jmve appeared, and been 
admitted os co-sharers in lie rights and endowments of the 
office* 

In fasti where the righu of Potail are ata&ri'tt ^ more than 
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store or create a village; and the deed or grant 
constituting him Potail, fixes the quantity of 
ground lie is to enjoy rent-free, and specifies his 
dues, and those of his successors, in this heredi¬ 
tary office. 

The quantity of land enjoyed by a Potail is 
proportionate to the size of the village, and varies 
from ten to two hundred Ijegahs * * The Potail 
has also a fee or due (generally in kind) from 
every field of grain, varying from two to eight 
seers f the begali of cultivated ground. He has 
also a small share on the sugar ami opium pro¬ 
duce of the lands of the village. He has other 
dues | and fines, which are regulated by usage, 
and vary according to the size and local situa¬ 
tion of the village. It is not unusual for him to 
rent the whole of his village from Government; 
and this arrangement is deemed one of the best 

one family, u managing Potail will always bo found, who is 
usually raised to the executive duties of the office by the in¬ 
fluence of die local officers of government. 

* A ltegali baa been computed at one third nf an acre, but 
its size differs in almost every province. The smallest Begufi 
may perhaps be computed at one third, anil Lhe largest at two 
thirds of an acre. 

f The Seer is about albs.; It varies from eighty to eighty- 
four Oojein rupees weight. A Table, shewing the exact 
weight of ibis, and of coins, will be found in die Appendix, 

| If a woman makes a second marriage, a fine (usually one 
rupee) is paid to tbe Potail, A small doty is paid to him on 
all loaded cattle that hall in the village. He ban also a due 
on all shops, and articles manufactured in lhe village. 
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that can be made, both for the State and the 
(seasontry. The Potails never offer more than 
tlie lands can produce; anti they seldom become 
renters, except when the Government is just and 
moderate. 

There are many Potails in Malwa, who in 
prosperous times mate, besides supporting them¬ 
selves and family, from 500 to 1000 rupees profit 
from their free land and dues, and more than 
double that amount by cultivating their own or 
Government lands. 

The hereditary lands and dues I belonging to the 
local or rather native* officers, are highly prized: 
and in prosperous times used to sell (in the raref 
cases that the party in possession consented to part 
with them) for ten, twelve, and fifteen years' pur¬ 
chase. Latterly, there have lieen very few salesf. 


* The compound Persian terra NVutlundar, means, as ha 
been staled, a possess ion of Lome or native rig his. 

t The attachment of ibe possessors to Lhasa rights is inde¬ 
scribable. A Hindu Zemindar, in presence of all his trite, 
said to me that it preceded his sense of religion. M [ would 
44 turn MuiiQiiiEilaj)," he added, " twenty times, before [ 
“ would sell my Wuttutie*,“ or native right. 

I The following is the latest notice of such sale that I could 
lind on the Indore record :—■ 

Bhopal Si ugh, Lai Singh, and Gum mam Singh, Potails 
H of Indore, did in the year 11*1,5 Fuatlee, a, a, 1788, of 
1 their own free will, sell to Baku I (jhur fiosssin about sijt» 
teen or seventeen beguli* of land, possessed hy them in 
“ Fnam J af l« having duly registered the same in the Cnt- 
44 chcry, or office, of the Collector of Indore." 
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though there are continual instances of both lands 
ami dues of Potails being mortgaged to creditors, 
and the bonds of mortgage for such property, 
signed, by respectable witnesses, an? among the 
most common securities in Central India. In 
inch cases an agent of the creditor remains in 
the village, and collects the land revenue and 
imposts that have iteen made over tn his em- 
jdoyer. 

The Potail, being the medium between the 
officers of Government and the inhabitants of his 
village, usually collects the dues of the former; 
it is ids duty to enforce payment by such means 
as he may deem proper, provided they are 
sanctioned by usage. The Potails of Central 
India arc of all castes. We find not only Maho- 
rnedans and Brahmins, but many Meewatties, 
Gosseins, and other trilnes from Hindustan, by 
whom the villages to winch these persons belong 
were no doubt originally peopled. 

The .Putwarry, or register of the village, is TbeFut- 
not always, in Central India, deemed an heredi¬ 
tary officer; he is often a Government servant, 
who enjoys land and dues under the Potail; and 
the latter, if resjiectable, in most cases when this 
situation is vacant, recommends an efficient person 
to fill it; and an accusation by the Potail, or 
villagers, of abuse of office or malversation, fre¬ 
quently suffices for his ejection. There are, how¬ 
ever, exceptions to this rule, and some of the 

VOL. ii. C 
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Putwarries are not only hereditary, but can boast 
very old tenures for their office. 

The Bullae?) or Dher of the village, though of 
low caste, is in Central India considered as one 
of the most important village officers. He is paid 
by a free grant of land, and some small fees on 
the produce of the village, Jrom the cultivators of 
which, when the lands arc not rented, he collects 
the revenue, and gives it to the Potaih The 
Bullaee ought not only to be acquainted with 
the name and quality of every inhabitant, hut 
with liis occupations and exact possessions. In 
short, he is, ex officio, the Potail’s spy, and he 
reports all improper transactions that take place 
in the community. The Bullaee is expected 
to be informed minutely of every house, tank, 
well, tree, and field, appertaining to his village. 
He notes every land-mark and boundary, which 
he is exj wee ted to know cither iroin tradition 
or observation. His evidence in all disputes 
about land is the most essential: he is the ap¬ 
pointed guide of travellers through his limits, 
and must also carry all burdens that the Potail 
directs; but this is, if frequent, generally per¬ 
formed by persons of his family or tribe, who arc- 
settled in the village, and work also as labourers 
in cultivation. 

The Pursaee, or Priest of the village, has 
sometimes a few begahs of land, and always 
petty fees at marriages, naming of children. 


The rur- 
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births and funerals, where he officiates. He is 
also an astrologer, has an almanack, and some 
old potahs, or hooks, with the aid of which he 
foretells good and bad seasons, fixes the hour for 
sowing, and so forth. In Central India this class 
of Native officers seem little respected, are very 
poor, and chiefly support their families hy tra¬ 
velling in the vicinity of their villages as men¬ 
dicants. 

The Choukccdar, or watchman, is of conse-The Cho li¬ 
cence, or not, as the village happens to Ije 
situated, In some towns they have a trifling 

money-right upon travellers and cattle: which 
the Potail collects when there are no regular 
watchmen, or when the latter are paid, as is 
often the case, in money. 

The carpenter, the blacksmith, the barber, and The c*i - 
the washerman of the village, have in this coun- 
try the same duties, and the same privileges, as 
in other provinces of India. They have often, 
hut uot always, small lots of land assigned them; 
hut are paid by dues, or exclusive rights. There 
are in some of the districts of Central India (as 
in Guzerat ) Puggees*, who have small fees on 
the village, and whose business is to trace thieves 
by the print of their feet.f To these may in 

* Tiie word Ptijigee is derived from Puj, which in (ho 
hang res dialect means “foot." 

t Tbs skill of many nf those Puggees in Guzerat is very 
remarkable: they measure with a string every trace of the 

C t 
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>nini L instances tic added a person called Byad- 
hef *, whose hereditary duty is to destroy wild 
animals. This office, however, seldom exists but 
in villages surrounded by wild and uncultivated 
tracts. 

The rights of the Native hereditary officers of a 
village are much respected in Central India; and 
never did a country afford such proofs of the 
imperishable nature of this admirable institution. 
After the Pindarry war, every encouragement 
was held out for the inhabitants to return to their 
desolate homes. In several districts, particularly 
those near the Nerbudda, many of the villages 
had been waste for more than thirty years. 
The inhabitants, who had been scattered, foU 
lowed all occupations; many Potails, who had 
lieen obliged to leave their lands, had become 
plunderers t» and remained at or near their ruined 
villages; some of their relations and friends fol- 

impression of the foot* and make otaerviidoiU w i\h a sense 
which practice renders very orate* The moment thu object 
0 f their pursuit h traced to a village, the string and till the 
remarks arc delivered to its Puggee p who pursues the chase 
till ha lands the thief or murderer, or till he lodges him in 
another Tillage* The numerous instances of ejrtruordiuary 
discoveries of criminals through this mode almost stagger 
belief. 

* Byadhee signifies a hunter. 

t This was particularly the case in Nemaur and on the 
banks of the Nerbudda ? where both Zemindars and Potails 
became plunderers, and found refuge in the jungles that were 
spread over the fields their fathers had cultivated- 
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lowed their example ; others cultivated grounds 
at a distance of several hundred miles from their 
homes : while a great majority went to the large 
towns, where they found a temporary asylum, and 
obtained subsistence by labouring in gardens or 
fields. But there is no people in whose hearts the 
love of the spot where they were bom seems more 
deeply implanted than the Hindus; and those of 
Central India, under all their miseries and dis¬ 
persion, appear never for a moment to have given 
up the hope of being restored to their homes. 
The families of each village, though remote from 
each other, maintained a constant communication, 
—inter-marriages were made, and the links that 
bound them together were only strengthened by 
adversity. "When convinced that tranquillity was 
established, they flocked to their roofless houses. 
Infant Pntails* (the second and third in descent 
from the emigrator) were in many cases carried 
at the head of these parties. When they reached 
their villages, every wall of a house, every field 
was taken possession of by the owner or culti¬ 
vator, without dispute or litigation amongst them¬ 
selves or with Govern ment; and in a few days 
every thing was in progress, as if it had never 

* 1 had conversations with several of tlsctf comniunitipfit 
both when on the ruadj. and aiier they ranched their home*; 
and gave during the year ISIS* as a i;jurk of cnenurng^ratnt, 
turbans to more than a hundred P.nails who returned to that 
desolate villages* 
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been disturbed* There was seldom any difficulty 
from the claims of other occupants; for local au¬ 
thorities, which appeared to hesitate at no means 
that prom bed profit, rejected the most advanta¬ 
geous offers from new- settlers, while a hope* re¬ 
mained that an hereditary officer or cultivator 
who had claims to the management or cultivation 


* J was very anxious that t lie- village of Basse* P which b 
situated between the cantonment of Mbow and. Jaujo, and 
which liad been abandoned for thirly-ftx years, should be 
re-peoplcd, 1 brought the principal Gbeel p Tests Turvee of 
My ay a (a village near it), to consent to cultivate the lands on 
a favourable lease,—and Nultoo Raoi p the Putwany of Main, 
was to have the management. The local importance of the 
object wm considerable. as Tua was a noted freebooter ^ and 
it ensured hk reform and that of his adherents. But Tantia 
Jogh p Balkars minister,, though he acknowledged all this, 
and was most anxious to put the plan in execution p told me 
he wfts compelled not only to consult tlitr Zemindars of the 

Pergunnah* hut to institute every search to discover whether 
the descendant of the Poiail p or any Wotlundar of the village 
of Ua55t e P existed ; ** for if they did/ he added smiling^ 11 oven 
ive Mahrattas* bad a* we are, cannot do any thing that inter¬ 
fere a with thtir rights/ The search was made, but no one 
found, and my recommendation was adopted, but with a reser¬ 
vation, that, if the heir of the former Potail was discovered! 
he should be reinstated. There were! it was discovered, seme 
traces of the family in Bond warm h from whence they origi¬ 
nally came; and a few wteks before ! left India, a boy was 
found with claims which had led to his being invited to com* 
and settle as Potail of the village of Ms fathers, which even 
the Bheel who had been nominated [o it p was forward to 
resign to the rightful inheritor. 
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of its lands, was likely to return. The worst of 
these rulers arc not insensible to the necessity of 
preserving from injury this admirable and well- 
const meted foundation of their civil government 
and revenue system. 

There is, in many of the countries adjoining 
Malwa. particularly in the hilly tracts on its East¬ 
ern* boundary, as well as in the Western pro- 


• Mr. Molony, speaking of the territories lately Coded by 
the Regent of Nagpoor, states, that iu Gurrah Mundlah there 
are no hereditary district officers called Zemindars; that 
appellation being given only to the descendants of the Job- 
geerdars of the old Native government,—and these have a 
stronger hereditary connexion with the land than any other 
class. Many of them are Goods, who are considered the only 
indigenous portion of the population; and some have large 
Tulooka, or districts, while others have only single villages. 
They may be regarded as proprietor* of their own estates, but 
have no office or station simitar to that of the Chowdries or 
Daismookhs. The only hereditary district officer is the re¬ 
gister or accountant, arid is called lleohar, and sometimes Go- 
mashta, and is always of the Kaith, or Kuist tribe. The heads 
of villages are called I’otail or Gurtul, the use of the one term 
or the other depending on caste* Bet amongst the Goods the 
term is Bbow,und their villages seem to he much on the same 
footing as those of Bagur, and probably the cause of their 
Wullunoee, or Native rights, may he the same in both eases, 
vise, that the Bhasb in the latter, and the Goads in the for¬ 
mer, form the indigenous population. Hal, again, the tipnd 
cultivators (Mr. Molony adds) have no more Wuttunnee or 
Native rights than their Potails, while the BhccEs in Bagur 
arc tenaciously a line bed lo their hereditary rights. 
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vuiee of Bagur, a very considerable difference in 
the constitution of the village government. The 
petty officers, who form it, have seldom either 
those appellations or rights, which they have in 
more settled districts; but this is to 1 m? accounted 
for from the character and condition of the popu¬ 
lation, and the violent changes to which they have 
been subjected. In Bngur, for instance, there can 
lie little doubt that, 1>efore the invasion of the Raj¬ 
poots, who are its present masters, the great majo¬ 
rity of the inhabitants were Bheels; and the con¬ 
querors appear neither to have perpetuated the in¬ 
stitutions of that tribe, nor to liave desired to trust 
their new subjects with that influence and weight 


Cuplain M s Donald stales, that in Kantnl, which border* an 
Malwa, no officer similar lo the Zemindar or Mundlooe? 
CAi@lfi. In Bagur lb* Polails have no land real free; no lees, 
dues, or shares of any portion of the lard produce ; but they 
are free from exaction*, and when rents are collected, a small 
remission is made in their favour. In Kamel the Pot worries 
hove only a fixed monthly salary paid by Government, J n 
the rented villages this officer is nominated aud paid by the 
renter. 

In the villages of Doongurhpoor, Bullawa is the term given 
to the person exercising the daty of Bullae. lie is always a 
Bt»l taken from the wilder hordes that dwell in the Jungle*; 
and he unites with the duties of Bullae* those of watchman 
or Chuukeedar. He ia not supposed to be acquainted with 
landmarks* but he escorts all merchandise or property to the 
boundaries of hi* village- He is subsisted by a small spot of 
Imid rent free. The Portae* is termed Gunmote in Mertaub- 
fturL, mit\ Jesee io Dooiigtirhpuor, 
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which belong to the district and village coin- 
mutiity where permanently established. 

The settled and more importable hereditary 
cultivators * of Central India have still many pri¬ 
vileges, and enjoy much consideration ; their title 
to the fields their forefathers cultivated is never 
disputed, while they pay the Government share. 

If they are unable, from age, or want of means, to 
till their field, they may hire labourers, or make it 
over to another jierson, bargaining with him, as 
they like, about the produce; but the field stands 
in the Government liook in the name ot its origi¬ 
nal tenant. In general a fixed known rent, and 
established and understood dues, or fees, are taken 
from such persons, beyond which all demands are 
deemed violence and injustice. These, however, 
have been of late so universal, that the condition 
of the hereditary cultivators, as compared with 
others, has licen little enviable. Still their attach¬ 
ment to the fields their forefathers tilled, and the 
trees they planted, leads them to endure much; 
and, when they are compelled by extreme oppres¬ 
sion to move, they are generally brought hack, as 
it is considered the greatest misfortune that can 
befall a country to lose its hereditary husband- 

* Cultivators iti Central Indui itre termed Kwi'ahhs, (frona 
Sanscrit, Ku^hj ploughing) u mime lvJiicb distinguishes them 
iis a specific class from Ryots, of peasantry* which is a 
jEjore general term, including all tanks. 
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men* Many of this class In Central India, not¬ 
withstanding changes and oppressions! arrive at 
very considerable wealth, and employ as many as 
Forty or fifty ploughs,* These rent villages* and 
speculate In waste lands, which they take, when 
they posses the means of reclaiming them, on 
leases for a certain number of years* 

Rich cultivators often take on mortgage part 
of the fields belonging to the hereditary officers of 
the village. It is also common for them to expend 
money in making a well, on a previous agree¬ 
ment, by which they receive, in free grant, a ijuiin- 
tity of good and waste ground, proportionate to 
an expenditure which is so lienefieial to Go¬ 
vernment, as it doubles and trebles the future 
revenue, by introducing irrigation. 

The peasantry of the aWve description arc in 
Mahva and adjoining provinces called Junna 
Kursan, or old or native cultivators f ; but this 
term only applies when they cultivate the lands 
of the village they inhabit. If they cultivate, as 
they often do, other lands, they arc called Paee- 
kushtoe, or travelling cultivators. When they 
till lands upon the latter terms, they possess no 


* This implies cuLlivalion of land from one Lboosand to 
twelve hundred and fifty begaha* as one pair of oxen can 
till twenty-five begahs. 

i The terms by which they are known att .Sunna and Wul- 
luntbec K organ,, which means- old and native ml tW A tort* 
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rights beyond their agreement* which seldom 
extends to more than five years. In countries 
like Central India, where for many years the 
population lias been thin* and a great quantity 
of ground uncultivated, this class has in general, 
received much more liberal treatment than the old 
and settled cultivators. The fact, is, that with 
oppressive rulers^ the pressure upon the husband¬ 
man is proportionate to what he will bear; no¬ 
thing but the extreme of hardship could drive the 
native cultivator from the fields of his father; hut 
to make hi in labour in other lands,, he requires to 
be tempted with a prospect of greater profit* 

The next class of cultivators in Central India, 

IHi 

is termed Sookwassee, seekers of protection. 
These are cultivating labourers, who settle, as 
the name implies, for one, two, and three, or 
more years, where they expect to be best treated. 
They are usually men who have been driven from 
their homes by war, pestilence, tyranny of rulers, 
quarrels with their relations, or from some serious 
misfortune. They have no immunities or rights, 
and are much at the mercy of those by whom 
they are employed. It is a melancholy com¬ 
ment upon the past condition of Central India, 
that a great proportion of its husbandmen are of 
this class; but the competition which now exists 
for cultivators, though it makes numbers leave 
their condition of hereditary Kursans, or husband¬ 
men. must terminate in the restoration of many 
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waste tracts; and, finally, in the better settle¬ 
ment of these lieasantrv* with tdl the immunities 
which they are now induced, by oppression on one 
hand* and interest on the other, to renounce, 
or RoySty lioyalty villages in Central India belong per- 
wnally to the Prince. These are generally raa- 
naged by officers quite distinct from those of the 
Government, and the accounts are kept in the 
private office of the ruler. The revenues of 
Jahgeer (assignment either Feudal or allodia] to 
princes or nobles), or Serinjam (temporary grants 
for the support of troops), Enam or Nankar (free 
gifts), generally hereditary, to dependent favour¬ 
ites, and to district and village officers; Khyraut 
or charitable grants (in perpetuity) to holy per¬ 
sons, or as endowments to religious establishments, 
are either collected by their respective proprietors, 
or rented to any person, native or foreigner, who 
agrees to give the sum demanded.* Such aliena- 


* From observing that tlie alienation of land jo Central 
Indfoi on nr count of Wuttundar rights, petty engagements, and 
for charitable purpose*, was very consider^] e, I desired the 
village ol Ballad* n ear Dhttr T to be measured, and that an 
account tboald be sent to me of the allotment of its lands* I 
found that it contained three thousand two hundred and 
seventy-nine beg&hs* of which seven hundred and sevenly- 
$evcn begahsp fourteen beeawast, were waste, occupied by the 
village and water-courses, or allotted for grass and pasture, and 


t Rwswiif as the name implies, is the twentieth part of a 
Begahi 
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lions apj>ear to have taken place to a very great 
extent in some of the districts of Central India. 

Although the lands were assessed differently by 
the Mahratta governments, according to the cha¬ 
racter of the person who exercised power, the 
mode of realizing the revenue varied little, as far 
as it related to the collections from the cultiva¬ 
tors, Buttace* or payment in bind, is very un¬ 
usual, except with the Rajpoot principalities; 
almost all the subjects of the Mahratta states 
pay in money. The basis on which the settle¬ 
ments were generally founded, was a measure¬ 
ment of the Khuieef, or first crop, when it Is 
cut down, and of the Rub bee, or second, when 
it is about half a foot high, and is renewed every 
third year. This measurement is made with a 


no less than live hundred mid fifty-throe lit gabs were alienated, 
leaving only uk thousand eight hundred and forty-five beg&fr* 
whirh pay rent, and of that amonut three hundred and Lwenly- 
tjghl begnhs w m fallow, so that the oliei&ticw, of which J 
received a minute account* amounted to more thsm one third 
of the soil chut is productive to the state. The only grants 
in this village that appear excessive, are those to Brahmins, 
of one hundred and seventy-two Legally and one hundred and 
fifty begahs to two Jemadars and five Choukeedars; but the 
latter is the pay of these men, who are in fact the hereditary 
SeBundies* or Boldicnt of the village- 1 subsequently obtained 
other statements of the appropriations of village lands in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, and found frnnt them that the 
distribution of lands as above suited in the case of Bclloda 
was not an unfair example. 
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cuan# rope divided into yards.* The common 
l*egah of Central India is a square of sixty Guz 
Illahee, or royal yards. The cultivated fields have 
each of them a name* generally from some natural 
or artificial landmark; as the mango-tree field* 
the five-tree field, the sweet-well field, the brack* 
isb-welt field, the sheep field; and they are often 
called by tile name of the person who first brought 
them into cultivation; Raiujee r s field, Orneid 
Singh 5 * field. The latter appellation is more com¬ 
mon, as it marks the ancestor of a cultivator; and 
on the loss of a grant or lease, forms jiart of that 
claim to the laud, which the husbandmen of 


* 1 he Mirdult k nr 3 and-nteasurer* nuist measure with u 
standard yard, or Uu? ? with the seal of the principal town of 
the district affixed to it* The llhhcc Guz, as fixed by Akber 
(vade Ayeen Akbtry, -Mo. Ed- VoL ]. p. 354) is the one 
used. It bus be«n before stated, that under the Moghul go¬ 
vernment, every spot of soil, us well m the buildings, rivers* 
tanks, and wells, were measured ; a partial commencement of 
this excellent system has beta made, as preparatory to the 
allotment of lands for cultivation. In almost all the Pergun- 
nahs of Nemanr, there has been no measurement of lands, 
except of Enam Land, for the Last century. The ildds which 
are registered and named | f are rented and tilled according to 
usage and former produce. 

The occurrence of some disputes in our districts led mo to 
direct a partial measurement which created great uneasiness 
among th# inhabitants; who treated it as an innovation, anil 
claimed as a privilege their right to their fields as they Bto&d 
in the books of the Canoongo, or register of the district. 
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Central India term, emphatically, Jeeta Suitnud, 
or a living title-deed, implying thereby, that their 
right to the fields they till is living in the know¬ 
ledge ov the memory, or in the traditions of the 
old inhabitants of their village. 

When the lands are managed by the Govern¬ 
ment officers, and usage is attended to. a village 
settlement is in general made through the Pot nil. 
When rented, the renter, or rather those* to 
whom he under-rents the different ilistriets and 
villages, trust for their profit to more minute in¬ 
terference; and though they may not be ahle to 
go on without the aid of the PotaU, they fre¬ 
quently make separate agreements with almost 
every cultivator; or in other words, what is 
termed a Rjrotwar settlement. 

Neither the produce of the land, in Central 
India, the seasons, nor the mode of cultivation, 
differ in any considerable degree from those of 
other parts of India. The first of Rysakh (April), 
which is the commencement of the agricultural 
year, is, with the cultivators, a day of rejoicing, 
as on it they commence their labours. The seed 
is usually sown by a drill plough, early in June, 
after the first fall of rain. This employs them 
For more than a month, and is a time of inoes- 


* It is si common usag* in Mulwa, as in other province* of 
India, for a naafi of property to rent large counlrtafit whith he 
under-rente in districts and village* to others* 
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sant exertion. The busy occupations of the vil¬ 
lage community are increased at this }>eriod, 
from its being the one when persons interested 
in the crops give seed, make advances for pur¬ 
chases of bullocks, and settle for the rent of each 
field. 

After the grain lias risen six or eight inches 
high, women and children are employed in weed¬ 
ing, and a rude harrow is passed over the field 
three or four times; and in the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember! when most of the grains are ripe, the 
governor or collector of the district sends for the 
persons who have had the management, or have 
rented the different lands, to make payment of the 
FLftt Kiat. first of the tour Kists, or instalments, in which the 
revenue is paid, A request of fifteen or twenty 
days’ grace is generally made; and this, custom 
has entitled them to receive. They afterwards 
proceed, or send agents, to the different villages, 
to collect from the cultivators, Tf the husband¬ 
man is able to pay his rent in cash, he takes the 
chance of the market tor his grain; and this 
course is the most profitable for him, otherwise 
he must have recourse to the common practices 
of l»rrowing at high interest, or selling at low 
prices. In October the cultivators are busy in 
reaping the remaining crops cif the preceding 
season. The same description of settlement is 
Stewid made then, as in September, for the payment of 
the second instalment. 
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In districts where Jo wary # * or Indian millet, 

15 the chief produce. the first crop is the principal 
and the only one; and hi these, instead of the 
collection of four instalments, the w hole revenue 
is paid in November* at the end of the harvest. 

In the month of November the ground is pre¬ 
pared for the Riibbee» or second crop : the opium* 
the sugar-cane, and the grains of this crop, are 
planted in December. They are reaped, except 
the sugar-cane (which takes u complete year to 
ripen), in three or four months, 

fn the month of February the third Kist* or™^ Ki?l - 
instalment, of the Rubbee harvest, is made; and 
by the end of March, the lease (which closes 
the Juunnahimdy* or settlement for the year) is 
completed*! 

In Central India* rice, which is not the 
food of the lower classes* is only abundant 
in the countries of Doongurlipoor and Bhopal. 

The chief grains of the first crop arc jo wary, 
and Miikaeop or Indian corn!; 111 the second* 
wheat and grain, The soil is, throughout 


* HoEcus Sorghum. 

t The abnve applied to n. gneftt part uf Central India; bul 
ti]$ number* aa well m the dotes of the payment of Kisls, 
vary in different districts. In Pertanbgurh there are only 
lliree Kists: the first in November, the second in January, 
and liie last in May. In Uagur there are two Kisu oldy s the 
fire! in November, and !he second in March- 

X £ea p Maize. § Phn^dus Mtrug-i. 
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the greater part of this country, very rich, 
and inannre is not required, except For tobacco, 
sugar-cane, and opium; for all which it is rc~ 
fjuisite in great quantities* Fields of Indian 
corn, barley, and turmeric, when near villages, 
ore sometimes manured, to increase and improve 
the produce. 

The rents of land in Central India vary in 
almost every district. The revenue, as has lieen 
Stated, is usually paid in money; and, though the 
dues of the Zemindar, Canoongo, and Fatal], 
and nil district and village officers, are fixed 
in kind, it is clearly understood, that neither a 
collector nor renter has a right, unless a pre¬ 
vious agreement is made, to demand a Buttaee, 
or grain settlement, which is, in some rases, 
the only one the Collector can make. This, 
however, only occurs in the poorest districts. 
When a Buttaee settlement is agreed upon, the 
common usage is, after setting apart the seed 
and pay for labourers+, to divide the produce 
into two, four, or five shares: sometimes the 
Government takes one half, at others two fifths, 


* The usu:il estimate of manure fa a begah «f opium or 
sugar-cane, is two rupees. 

t This is called Khml, U is the grain given for the sup¬ 
port of the cultivator, and the families and labourers em¬ 
ployed during the harvest- The amount is settled according 
to the custom of the village; and a certain proportion of the 
coarser grain is served nut to inch individual. 
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nud, il moderate and just** only one fourth; 
leaving, in all eases, to the cultivator, the pay¬ 
ment of dnesf to the PotaJl and all the officers 
of his village. This system is almost limited to 
the petty liajpoot states West of the ChiunbuL 
In money settlements, the assessments fixed 
by the first Maliratta princes in Central India 
were uncommonly moderate. These assessments 
varied according to the soil and the produce in 
every district. Irrigated lands, which produce 
good crops of opium at id sugar-cane, always rent¬ 
ed from five and six to eight an cl ten rupees per 
Iiegah:; garden grounds are nearly as high.f 
These rich lauds arc usually divided into fields, 

• Ahalya Hues, in ihe districts where she made a Iknuee 
settlement, isstaLEd to have never taken mure than one fourth* 
f This varies. In some countries n«t only the Zemindar's, 
th* Cmioongo^ p hut the Potdl'H, and all other shares, are 
taken out of the gross amount before the division between the 
Government and cultivators- 

I Tit# common begah iu Central India k sixty gu* square, 
which, taking the goz nt thirty-two inches, is fifty-three 
yards one foot, Thii makes the contents three thousand two 
liundred English yards, very nearly two-thirda of an English 
acre, llut the gut used in iuDd-iDcmm is often rvoi mGre 
than twenty-eight inches, which reduces the begah to about 
half an acre. Iii sumo parts of India the beguh is not more 
than a third; but, as has been said before, its aize differs in 
every province, 

| Among the causes which affect the rent of irrigated 
fields, the quality of the water is an essential one, some springs 
and streams being by the natives cou^dered more favourable 
to stf*c#ttfd irrigation than others. This is particular)v the 

i> 2 
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hedged in, and watched with great care : the 
rents are now in many parts double what they 
formerly were; but this is tiot more than the 
increased [‘rice of the produce will bear. J he 
same may be said of other productions- The 
black soil of Mnlwa was, in AJudya Baee's time, 
seldom reckoned as producing more to Govern¬ 
ment than one rupee; or, when cultivated with 
the liest crops, and near to a good market, 
one rupee eight annas* *, per bcgnli. It is now 
usually assessed at two rupees, and two rujiees 
eight annas; but the price of grain is more than 
doubled, so that the present rents may l>e con¬ 
sidered as moderate as the former. The fact 
is, that neither the Mnhratta nor any other 
Hindu government have ever been immoderate 
in their assessments. Twenty-five, or at the 
utmost forty per cent, of the produce (after de¬ 
duction of seed and labour) is as much as they 
consider it just to levy direct ly as revenue; I tut 
this is a small part of what, even in good times, 
falls upon the cultivators. The latter have 
to pay. besides contributions, all the claims ami 
dftes of the district and village su[tenors. They 
must support and give forage to Government 
officers who visit or travel through their village; 

case in die cultivation of opium. Some water, they affirm, 
gives it high flavour to that drug, while that from other veils 
[though apparently as good) does not. 

* There are sixteen annas in the rupee. 
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and last of all* they must hear that dreaded 
charge of Tuftreckt or COTtmgencies, winch k 
open to almost every species of abuse* and k 
trifling or large as the Government is just or op¬ 
pressive* A table formed from the village ac¬ 
counts at Ndcha, which is given in the Appen¬ 
dix** will shew pretty accurately the agricultural 
details of twenty-five begahs of different kinds of 
soil, and the various charges to which a cultivator 
is subjected. 

The termsf given to cultivators in Malwa* who 
have recently agreed to take waste land, have 
been regulated by the soil, and the time it lias 
been fallow T Some hinds, that have been only a 
short time out of cultivation, are calculated to 
recover in one or two years; while others require 

* Vide Appendix, No. IV. 

t The inhabitant* of lb# district uf Nulcba, which has been 
desolate only eighteen years, afid lhe soil of which k remark¬ 
ably giwd, are (pike content with receiving tlau lands from the 
Dhar slate rent free fur the lira! year ; four annas for ihe 
second r eight the ihird, twelve the fourth, and one rupee the 
fifth; after which the land* become liable to die Kunul Jum- 
raah + or full assessment. 

The waste district of Maun poor, belonging to Duwlct Sow 
Sindh, (twelve mile* S. W. of Mbow,J which boa been deso¬ 
late ibr upwards of thirty years, and is much overgrown with 
jungle, has been re-iubabiioii in consequence of the Govern* 
juenl agreeing to give to its former cultivators, or rutlier (with 
tew exceptions) their descendant:-, the lands free fur three 
years, and after that the same progressive rise as at Nakha 
till the seventh year. 
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a much longer period. In ninny tracts lately 
restored to Cultivation, the settlement made is 
only for the actual land-rent, leaving all other 
taxes, ordinary and extraordinary, to be fixed 
hereafter, according to usage. This usage is 
found to vary in almost every district; but it is 
always well understood * both by the husbandmen 
and their superiors. 

The lands of the Mahmtta princes are usually 
rented; and as many of the renters are either 
bankers, or men supported by that class, they 
have acquired, and maintain an influence, both 
in the councils of the State, and the focal admi¬ 
nistration of the provinces, that gives them great 
power, which they solely direct to the object of 
accumulation. 

The richest bankers mix in the petty revenue 
details of the smallest village: the advance they 
make for seed to cultivator’s who cannot afford 
to keep a store of grain, is considered less a 
loan, than the subscription of a certain portion 
of stock for a share in the profit. They claim, 
by usage, in good seasons, one and a half for 
one, or fifty per cent, in kind; but this claim 
is liable to deduction on partial failure. They 


* A w**0 of attention to these local usages, and a desire to 
regulate our administmiion by general rules, often in direct 
violation of lljera, h»vr sometimes the effect of rendering the 
British government more unpopular than it would become 
through act* of tyranny and injustice. 
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sometimes, indeed, deem themselves fortunate in 
obtaining payment of what they advanced; and 
the entire loss of that is not unftequent when 
crops ait destroyed, for the cultivators are, in 
general, too poor to give them much hope of re¬ 
covering the amount. The groin which hankers 
give for the support of the husbandmen, their 
laulilies and labourers, with whom they haw 
engagements, during the harvest months, is also 
returned in kind — sometimes at one and a half, 
but more frequently * one and a quarter seer, for 
every seer that has been advanced. This con¬ 
nexion between the most sordid f of ah the natives 


* The reason given for die rale of interest being lower upon 
Ufe advance than the one for seed b, that the seed indwfos 
opium, and the valuable grains, wheal, gram, &c. and that the 
hazard, both in the price and the keeping such in store for the 
year, is much mure considerable than what is incurred un the 
small advances made of low-priced grain, such as millet and 
Indian corn, with which they supply the labourer for food. 
For money advanced to purchase bullocks, or implements of 
husbandry, the common charge of interest is two per cent, per 
mensem: which is not immoderate,considering the risk m- 
curr«ii by the hankers. 

f Manj of the Souc wtn mid Bunniu of Central India have 
departed from the cautious habits which belong to their tribe; 
and, taking a character from the Uaiufou* times m which 
they lived, have become desperate speculators and gamblers. 
The practice of C»wr« Sails Soiula has been, and still 1$, very 
common. It Consists of one Sioucar, or Kun.ua, givmg ano¬ 
ther, before the harvest, a Cowrae. as a pledge that he w, 1 pay 
him a ..pecilie price, at a certain dale, for a specific quantity of 
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and the industrious cultivators, has generally the 
effect of keeping the latter poor, hut saves them 
from nun: which would involve a loss of all the 
bankers had ventured on the produce of their 
labour. 

The leases of countries under the Mahraita 
Goverofnents in Central India, were formerly often 
for a period of ten, twelve, and even twenty and 
thirty years; which gave the renter an interest in 
the improvement of the country, beyond what lie 
can huvu under a short lease. The respect for 
some renters has been so great, that large districts 
have been, throughout the most troubled periods, 
rented to their families. Thus, the rich districts 
of Miuidissor and Katchrode have been held for 
nearly seventy year* by the flame family,* Many 


grain. No paper* but the grain is eiaE-ered in the bonks 

of both us bought and sold, VYbfft the period arrives, the piif- 
lies settle. Sometimes the grain b given, but the difference is 
generally paid, as in stick-jobbing concerns, whidi this nearly 
resemble* HcspectaLle rulers dtacoiuilenauee and forbid ibis 
species of gambling, winch takes a mm pernicious form wliea 
it extends to the Zemindars and cultivator*. When such are 
dislre^sod by a demand oi advances, or any other cause, lliev 
apply lu one of these gambling money-bankers, who agues to 
take their grain for the ensuing year at a Eked rate; and aft 
kinds of frauds and arts are practised to make the concern 
ruinous to the landholders, who often part with their crops for 
o JiltJe ready money, at half or two thirds of their value. 

* The present rmler, Appah Gutighadburi bio father Wi,i- 
lobah. and his grandfather Raloubuh, have been the real 
renter*; though p dll within a fen year*, lhe name of Rahcem 
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of the under-renters in these countries have I uni 
leases for thirty, forty, and fifty years, of di fie rent 
villages; and it is to this system that they ©we 
their prosperity. Nolye, a neighbouring district 
to Katclirode, has been rented by the Brahmin 
family of Bosoottah for more than thirty years. 
These are, however, exceptions to the general 
system of Dowlet Row Sindia, whose other pos¬ 
sessions change masters every year, and some¬ 
times oftener. Under Holkar's government the 
renting system formerly prevailed; and it was 
the usage of Ahalya Race to grant long teases. 
At present, the greatest proportion of the lamia 
is under the management of Government officers, 
and will probably remain so till they have regain¬ 
ed that condition at which a fair valuation of their 
revenue can lje made. These remarks upon the 
usage of renting lands apply equally to Dhar and 
Dewass, ns to those of Sind in and Holkar. 

The land of Midwa Proper is perhaps as good 
as any in India, being almost all black rich soil. 
There are many rivers and small streams in this 
province; but irrigation being less requisite here 
than in almost any country in India, their water 


Beg and his son were hi the Pot tabs, or leasts, us nominal 
managers. This fine country ivus commitied by MsuMrajw 
Hi ml Li i to Adil Beg; und Butonbab, the gfirndliuhtr of die 
procut renter, from being the Dev-an and sole manager ol 
tliis chief, was soon looked upon by the Durbar as the respon¬ 
sible man. 
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is little used for that purpose. There are tew 
tanks, hut many wells, which supply garden 
grounds, and opium and sugar-cane fields, as well 
ns those of barley, Indian coni, and other grains 
that require water. Wheat, jowaiy, &c. are 
sometimes irrigated, and the produce is much in¬ 
creased; but a great proportion of such grains 
depends entirely on rain, which generally com¬ 
mences early in June, and continues, with inter¬ 
mission, to the end of Sopteinljer. 

it is a remarkable fact, attested by numliers 
of the older and most respectable inhabitants of 
Malwa and its adjoining provinces, that though 
the crops have lieeu diminished by too much 
or too little rain, though they have often suffer¬ 
ed severely from sharp cold winds and frosts, 
which blight them, a complete failure is not 
within the memory of umn; nor does any record 
of it exist, firai.ii, from incidental causes, has 
been at times dear; hut, except when actually de¬ 
stroyed by armies, it has always licen in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to support the inhabitants, who 
have never, except from the consequences of 
war, been exposed to the most dreadful of all 
human miseries—a famine.* This they impute 


* Li a , n. ISO;! atiH 18U4, when E3j fc> winile country was 
overrun by home, aluiytt nil cultivation feast'd; and what 
hide ^rain waft sown, w## destroyed when on tlie ground; a 
tunime (during which a great number pemlied) was the 
consequence. 
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to the great variety of the grains produced, to 
the comparative mildness of the climate, the 
richness of the sail, and their principal crops 
being raised without irrigation. 

By a comparative table, made in 1617, of dif¬ 
ferent grains in the provinces to the North and 
South of the Nerhudda, it appears, that at the 
most Western towns* of the valley of the Ner- 
].nulllit, grain sold cheaper than in any part ul 
Malwa or Nemaur, Seventeen years ago, wheat 
and gram were sold at fifty and sixty seers the 
rupee: other grains at sixty; and somef at one 
hundred and twenty seers the rupee. Twenty-six 
yeans ago, it is asserted that Chutta Khan, the 
Dewan of Bhopal, bought wheat and gram at the 
unheard-of price of one hundred and twenty seers 
the rupee ; hut this was less, perhaps, from abund¬ 
ant produce than his strict regulations to prevent 
exportation, in order to secure its being sold at 
such rates as w ould enable lum to keep up an 
army without ruin to the revenue. These facts will 
shew that Central India is very productive. The 
soil in lew parts requires much labour; its pre¬ 
sent want is cultivators, and many years must 
elapse before they are sufficiently numerous to re¬ 
store to prosperity the wide tracts of waste lands 
throughout this fiii£ country- 


* Sewiec Tombooraee. + Jnwwy, or Indian millet. 
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The rent of land, in all the districts ol Central 
India, is fixed according to its soil and situation. 
Jti Shujahalpoor*, cotton land varies in the rent 
paid to Government, from four mjiees eight annas, 
to one rupee twelve annas, according as it is Sow 
and well irrigated, or high and stony. 'ITie rentf 
of a iiegah of rich ground, for the common grata 
of jowary, is four rupees ; while light unwatered 
land only lets for orve rupee and eight annas. 
Sugar-cane, which can only he produced in ini- 
gated laud, pays, according to the description ot 
the plant, from four to seven rupees the common 
begah. £ Tlie expenses of cultivating one begah of 
white sugar-cane, calculated for three seasons, one 
good, one tolerable, and one indifferent, are shown 
by a table| in the Appendix. A second crop 

• Many nf ilie minute fuels feinting to the insii unions, soil, 
= t(L>i procure of this iJiitfict, nod those of ssfe from ob¬ 

servations made an the spot by Lieutenant JptmfOn, a very 
intelligent officer employed under Major Hcnloy, 

t I rind it stated fn answer to a query regarding the usual 
rent tokto in the II olkar territories during the lime of 
AbflJya Baee T that the best-irrigated gard«K ground wae seldom 
let for more ilxan four or live rupees per begabs that good 
wheat-land, but ml watered, was from one rupee four annas 
to (me eight per bpgnh* The demand of the Government be¬ 
yond ihh seldom txteeded one »r two annus per begah* 

I l u*e ibe lenu '■ common begah p lf as in some districts 
the begah is almost double the size* The common beguh may 
be avringed at half an acre* 

4 Vide Appendix, No, V. 
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from the old routs of the sugar-cane is assessed 
at half of what is paid for the first crop* 

The inode of preparing the ground and com¬ 
pressing the sugar is no way different troiu that 
so often described in other parts of India. Opium 
is also irrigated, and prepared in the same man¬ 
ner as in Behai’ and other provinces, 'flic juice 
is gathered from the poppy in a small brass pot, 
or cocoa-nut shell, containing a little linseed oil: 
it is next pressed together in larger pots, and 
left in the linseed oil, till after the rainy sea¬ 
son, when it is removed, and being fanned into 
flat cakes of about three or tour inches diameter, 
and one thick, and well sprinkled with the dried 
leaves of the poppy, is exposed under shade to 
the air, till sufficiently dry fur sale. It is seldom 
adulterated* till it passes into the hands of the 
retail merchants. The average price of prepared 
opium was, twenty years ago, from five to six m- 
jiees the seer of eighty rupees weight. The rate 
paid to Government for each begah is regulated 
by the nature of the soil, the last crop ujxm it, 
the facility of irrigation, and whether solely ap¬ 
propriated for opium or a mixed crop, the latter 
paying only from one and a half to three or tour 
rupees, the former often from five to ten rupees, 


• The modes of adulterating opium are various. Pounded 
leaves, eau’chu, enw-dung, cnarse sugar, and nism\ oilur in 
gradients, are used for ibis purpose. They are easily detertnl 
by inrineratimi- 
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the begah; but, though this is high, the culture of 
opium and sugar-cane, which is never undertaken 
but by substantial cultivators, is deemed the most 
profitable of a!! the branches of husbandry. An 
estimate of the expenses and profits of the culti¬ 
vation of this drag is given in the Appendix.* 
Among the cultivators in Malwa, a rich Potatl 
has one or two mares, from which he sometimes 
breeds, and sells their produce; but this is rare. 
Cattle, cows, and buffaloes, are kept by all who 
can afford them * they add to their means of Uv- 
* n fb afl< ^ paying their revenue, as they semi to 
market what they have, Ijeytmd their wants, of 
milk, butter, and ghee, (a species of clarified but¬ 
ter.) This, deducting the costs of the animals, is 
dear profit; for, though they usually keep a small 
preserve f of pasture, near their fields, for their 
cattle, these graze at large during the greatest 
part of the year, in the waste lands, without 
]»aying any duty to the Government. Sheep are 
pastured near the village by the shepherds, who 
invariably form port of the inhabitants* upon 
these, when sold in Hocks, as well as upon bul¬ 
locks, a tax is paid. This, however, is never 
taken upon cows. In Hindu governments, it 
would Ik* deemed sacrilege to take duty either 
ujxm the sale or transfer of that sacred animal. 


* Vide Appendix, No. V|, 

t Tli«e preserve* are called Bheer in Central India. 
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In the fields, forests, and jungles, belonging to 
the Lands of n village, tiere that produce firdt 
or intoxicating liquor, and such as the Am 
(mango) and Muhooa* (Bassia latt folia), are 
cither the property of individuals, or rented; hut 
in either case, the Government retains a right to 
fiaut and timber* The intoxicating drink from 
the Muhooa, and all spirituous liquors, pay n 
distinct tax to the Government* or the person 
who rents or manages the village. From the 
forests, if the wood is valuable, a considerable 
tax is levied. 

When the Mahrattas first invaded Mahva 
and its adjoining provinces* their first collections 
were similar to those made by this predatory 
nation over all India, But, since they have 

* The products of this trtu are of singular and general 
use ; the flowers are of a nature very extraordinary, differing 
nsciiLL&Uy froso almost every other plant, not having in any 
respect the usual appearance of such, hut rather resembling 
berries, railing spontaneously ai they ripen. They are ga^ 
the red and dried by a few days exposure in the son when 
thus prepared they very much resemble a dried gtape, both in 
luste anti flavour. Either rater* raw or dressed, they afford a 
wholesome strengthening food} hot they are often applied to 
a less laudable purpose; for, being ferme nted t they yield hy 
distillation a strong spirit, which is sold so cheap, that an Eng¬ 
lish pint of it may be purchased for a halfpenny. The fruit 
yields an ml, which $o much resembles ghee, or clarified but¬ 
ter ? that being cheaper, it is often mixed with tbllt commo¬ 
dity, and used in victuals, burned in lamps, and applied ex¬ 
ternal ly a* a remedy for wounds and all cutaneous eruption?- 
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become actual rulers of the country, the reve¬ 
nue is collected and carried to account under 
the usual heads. * All extra and arbitrary 
charges are denominated extraordinaries.f These 
include a house, or income tax, which is levied 
every second or third year from each house 
(Brahmins and cultivators excepted), according 
to the real or supposed wealth of the owner; 
but it fails elite fly on shopkeepers. Under 
the head of extraordinaries also come all fines, 
impositions, and demands for temporary sup¬ 
plies. The latter, whatever be the pretext on 
which they are levied, soon become, with the 
Mahmtta government, a fixed annual | charge. 
The favoured (Lasses escape those arbitrary taxes, 
while all others must depend chiefly (what¬ 
ever nominal system of revenue they I save) on 
the character of the prince and his ministers; 

* These are Mnl and Abwab. The former is what is col¬ 
lected on land and customs, including taxes nr liquor, Sre, 
The latter includes the different-* of the exchange (often con¬ 
siders ble) between dial of the market and the fixed rale at 
which the revenue of the district is paid casual aid or support 
of Government officers employed by the minister or monger; 
fees to the Potdar, or treasury servant, who ex am lues the 
money; contributions to expenses at the feasts, and marriages 
of the princes or principal ministers. 

-t These are designated by the term of Sivaec Jummah, or 
'< More than the settled revenue. 1 * 

I The fulluwing instances of this practice am remarkable. 
In I 8(15, when Jsnunl How Jlnlkar was in pursuit of Lieut. 
Colonel MonWs corps, the death of numbers of his gun- 
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but the extent to which extra© rdinaries have lieeit 
levied in Central India, by those who were 
deemed its fxjst riders, is a strong proof of the 
great moderation of the original assessment; and 
we find a still stronger in the condition of the cul¬ 
tivators, which appears, in those districts that are 
well managed, as prosperous as that of the same 
class in the Company's territories, where the Go¬ 
vernment share is higher in a proportion that 
makes it probably equal to tltc total that is taken 
from the country by the Mahratta government. 
One State draws the revenue in the gross to its 
coffers, whence part is distributed to its officers. 
The other has a subdivision of revenue, which is 
quite separate from that allotted to Government. 
This system is suited to the construction of a 
Native State, and is, in moderately good times, 
much more favourable to the general distribution 
of wealth among the principal cultivators, the Ze¬ 
mindars, Potaiis, and all connected with the agri¬ 
cultural classes, 

bullocks led him to levy a contribution of one bullock each 
from many villages. The tax did not cease with the emer¬ 
gency; but it was commuted for money, and ten rupees are 
still paid by each of those villages, under the head of Top- 
Khan ab Khurch, or charge for the train.—A lax. denominated 
Ghontherar, was Jirst levied by Madhftjco SIndia from the 
country of Me war, to remunerate him for the price of one of 
his favourite horses that died within the limits of that pro¬ 
vince ; and this amount was long afterwards annually assessed 
as a part of the revenue. 

VOL. II. E 
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The Collector, or renter, when he proceeds to 
take charge of a province or district, has a sche¬ 
dule of all the known receipts and disbursements 
of the country to which he is nominated given 
him from the Furoavese’s or Exchequer office. 
Certain dis bursements are authorized, and the 
lain nee of the collections is remitted to the 
treasury. It has been of late yeel's a custom 
with the Mahrattu Princes in Central India to 
demand, from those to whom they consign coun¬ 
tries, one year’s revenue ill advance; and some¬ 
times, if the latter arc rich, two years’. An in¬ 
terest of one per cent, per month is admitted 
upon such advances. The Collector, or renter, 
should he not have fluids of his own, can easily 
borrow, at this or a lower rate, from bankers, 
who derive from their support an authority, 
which places the cultivators with whom they 
have concerns, much at their mercy: the fact is, 
that it is usually the bankers who make these 
advances direct, and receive in payment an as¬ 
signment on the collections of districts, which 
they under-rent; and this system has often the 
effect, as liefore noticed, of placing them at the 
head, not only of the Revenue, but of the Coun¬ 
cils of the State.* 


• Gopal Parufc, Ssiudia'e minister, ami Tjuuia Jogb, who 
exercise?, during tbe minority of Mulliiir Row Holkai, tie 
jx-iwer of Rt gmU. are both £ cm curs, or Banke^i 
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The Wst and most popular mode of realizing 
the revenue in Central India, h by granting leases 
of ten, twenty, or thirty years, to respectable men. 
The worst, and most dreaded, is that which pre¬ 
vails (particularly in many of Sindia’s districts), of 
annual changes of managers and renters: — -such 
take no interest in the prosperity of the coun¬ 
try. and commit every excess to make up the 
sum they require. But there is still, except in 
very extreme cases, under all tills mismanage¬ 
ment, not nearly so much min and general dis¬ 
tress, as might he supposed. This can only result 
from the Government, with all its arbitrary acts, 
being defrauded by a combination, which extends 
from the prime minister to tire poorest culti¬ 
vator of the smallest district The uncertainty 
of station makes all tremble at the prospect of 
proved guilt; and hence that union between heads 
of villages, renters, collectors, and Government 
officers, which enables the Lowest to keep the 
highest in check. The balance against a village 
is often cancelled by 11 Collector, to prevent the 
Potail and head cultivators preferring a com¬ 
plaint, or exposing some concealed items of re¬ 
venue; and the Collector, in Ins turn, secures 
his office for years, by Wing able to prove fa¬ 
bricated accounts in the office of the Fumavese, 
or by having given a bribe to a minister. The 
abuses of such a system become, in time, under¬ 
stood ; and are, even when detected, treated 

* I 
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with indulgence: they Indong to a loose despotic 
government, like that of the Princes of India; 
and when they are within limits, and the admi¬ 
nistration is conducted with vigilance, and upon 
tolerably just principles, a considerable degree of 
happiness and comfort is diffused. So much is 
enjoyed of what is deemed, fair emolument, by 
all who have a share in the management, or 
the collections, that they hesitate to hazard their 
situation by any oppressive act. Instead of their 
interests being promoted, as that of a collector 
under a stricter government often is, by de¬ 
vising means to increase the public revenue, 
their advantage lies in the power of men untter 
them to satisfy their comparatively light personal 
claims, even to the prejudice of those of the 
Government, against which they, in fact, often 
combine. 

The villages in Central India, like individuals, 
seek a patron or protector; and a link once esta¬ 
blished with any person w ho possesses power, is a 
great shield against the oppression of the manager 
or renter. The Mahratta Princes and their prin¬ 
cipal ministers derive great profit from the fines 
they‘impose on the errors and crimes, real or pre¬ 
tended, of the officers employed in the provinces. 
This renders the latter very apprehensive of the 
inhabitants of a village which enjoys the protec¬ 
tion of any person at court. This is established in 
various ways: sometimes from the village having 
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a place of worship frequented by the minister, or 
any high officer of state, or such j>eisons having 
free land ur gardens within its limits; and at 
other times by an inhabitant being in their ser¬ 
vice, or one of their chief domestics having inter¬ 
married. into one of the families of the village. 

'Hie slightest tie is readily improved into a strong 
bond, in a Government where interference in the 
concerns of others is, to men in office, a source of 
increase of income and strength. 

The system of imposing fines was extended Riicn “ f 

, franFior*. 

by collectors and renters, when they were suffi¬ 
ciently powerful, over all the villages under their 
management; and no demands fell so heavy, in 
times of trouble, as those impositions called Go- 
nahgaroe, on crimes. These are imposed some¬ 
times on individuals, hut more generally on the 
whole village. The common plea is a murder or 
theft within its limits, or sQme act of an indivi¬ 
dual* or the community, that is assumed to have 
caused loss to Government or the Governor of the 
country. Adultery, second marriages, broils, and 
all irregularities, are subject to these fmes. The 
excess to which the abuse of this source of revenue 
has been carried in some of the large towns of 
Central India (especially in Oojein*), is almost 

• In tbe city nsf Oojein the fine* arising from irregularities 
lire rental, and the renter employs men and women in every 
quarter of tlie city to allure persons icitn situations where they 
can he accused: affrayt are contrived, when resjaaciublc or 
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incredible. From the comparative facility of con¬ 
cealment* such fines have often lieen the perqui¬ 
sites of collectors. The i>oorer classes m ho suffer 
from these exactions, have the consolation of see¬ 
ing that their oppressors are not exempt from 
the same evils. Independent of the heavy bribes 
with which collectors and other Government 
officers purchase their offices, and which they 
are compelled to renew every t wo or three years, 
all complaints against them, however trivial, arc 
heard and recorded; while the commission of 
serious acts of violence or aggression, if not no- 


wealthy poreons arc present, wha T while the agents of the 
renter fly, arc seized and bunded inn? Conti ornient, from 
which they can only be released by payment of a line. But 
women sue the instruments through whom the largest soma 
ana extorted. The most profligate are tutored Do act the part 
of respectable heads of families, assignations are made, and the 
unwary deluded into ibe hands of the police, from which they 
van only escape hy paying a satn r which is always more pro¬ 
portioned lo their means than their offence- Innocent person* 
are continually accused, from the hope of their paying some 
naoney Co avoid the scandal which always attaches to such 
accusations, A short period since* an oil-mere hant of Oojein* 
who was confined and Housed upon a fabricated charge of 
adultery, emasculated himself "m the public Choultry* to prove, 
as he said, not only his innocence* but his resolution not to 
afford his tyrants ^ future opportunity of oppressing him* 
Ihrs is stated by Captain Bortiiwiefc to have occurred when be 
was at Oojdn ; mxl it was, he says, the talk of that city for 
some days, ami instanced a proof of the in famous character 
this system of taxation. 
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deed At the moment, is sure to lx? remembered, 
and to ton 11 on the day of reckoning a serious 
item of the account which is carefully kept of 
their offences. The fines extorted on such oc¬ 
casions are particularly valued by the Mahratta 
Princes, ns they form, with the produce of the 
Khasajee, or Royalty lands, their privy purse, and 
are never deemed applicable to the expenses of the 
Government. They also permit favoured branches 
of their family, particularly their wives, to enjoy 
a share in this 3[>ecie$ of revenue; and the latter 
are often the open sellers of appointments, as well 
as the supporters of governors of countries, who 
make them an adequate return. This corruption 
still exists, but in a less degree than it did a few 
years ago; and in the states of Central India 
immediately under the control of the British 
government, those intrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration appear already to have discerned, that 
it is by encouraging, not oppressing, the cultiva¬ 
tors, by employing efficient, instead of corrupt and 
arbitrary governors and collectors, that they will 
consult their true interests, gratify the state by 
which they are protected, ami increase the profit 
of their territories. 

Permanent alienation of the revenue is very ml- Ai^iuiimi 
common among the Mahratta Princes in Central *uit Uwi*. 
India:—these have not forgotten that their own 
titles originated in mere temporary grants, and 
they have great reluctance to give Sun raids, or 
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deeds, of a contrary nature. There are numerous 
Jahgeers* and Enam or Nankar lands. The fmv 
mcr are estates for the life of the individual; 
and the latter, assignments irk gift, or provision 
for service, are given to district and village he- 
reditary officers*, and sometimes, but not often, 
to others , Istiunrar grants, which as-sigu laud 
at a fixed moderate assessment, (sometimes far 
below the revenue^) are seldom given but to 
Rajpoot lords or Bheel Chiefs f, whom it is 


* Zemindars WutUtndar^ 

t Tlis folIuwi[i|; is n copy uf a?i latum rar grant of the vil¬ 
lage of Tiilnh from the ^nsr Slate of Dhnr to Sheo Singh and 
Bccnnus Singh,, Bh-oonuahs of Nimkeimb, agreeably lo a set¬ 
tlement mediated by m% dated 6lh June, 1820. ff Whereas 
it appears that the village of Tirlah was granted end secured 
in latumrar by the ancient Kings* and by the ancestors of ibe 
Rajas of the Fuar State, to die anee stole of Sbeo Singh and 
Beeman Singh, Bboamiiihs, un condition that they were to 
protect the villages situated between Scoltanpoor and Dhar, as 
well oi tlio cattle and property of the inhabitants of those 
places * from the depredation* of the Bheels, and were lo pay 
annually a tribute of three hundred and fifty rupees to the 
State. And whereas the present Bhoomieh Shco Singh and 
Bee man Singh being unable R during the unsettled limes of 
Mulwup to repress the predatory attacks of the Bheela, by 
which the peasantry were ruined ; it became necessary to re¬ 
sume the village of Tirlah from the paid Bhoomiahs, and li* 
build a Syrt and take other measures for the protection of the 
inhabitants:— 

14 Now that alt disturbances have? been quelled and the 
country restored Lo peace and tranquillity through the influence 
of the British government, the aforesaid Ehocmiiahs have in a 
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desired to conciliate and to induce to cultivate the 
soil, or who engage to give protection to certain 
limits, on condition of this favour. No M&hraita 
chief enjoys a large grant, except n> Seriryam, 
which means for the maintenance of troops. 
Villages are occasionally given for their personal 
support; but even these arc not made heritable. 
Permanent grants are alone given to favoured 
priests, or as endowments of religious institutions- 
Little respect lias been shewn by the descendants 
of the first Mahratta Princes of Central India 
to the Suimuds of the Emperors of Delhi* except 
to those held by Zemindars, and hereditary offi¬ 
cers, with whose services, in the internal manage¬ 
ment of the country, they could not dispense; 
but though their free lands and immunities were 

'.CE ___ l _:_ ' 

suppliant manner h trailed the State to liston lo their request, 
that the village of Tir]uli tmvy be restored to them on the 
terms on which it was formerly held; atid they agree h on the 
pari of themselves and their successors, to be answerable for 
any depredations that may be henceforth commit ted by Rheeb 
between Dhar and Sooltanpoor, m also f or any injury sustained 
by travelled or by the inhabitants of Dhar, and that they will 
zealously employ themselm in the service of the State. The 
Raja of tlbar* therefore, on the faith and in consideration "f 
these promises, grants, through the medium of General Sir J. 
Malcolm, (be said village of Uriah lo the said Rhooroiuh* on 
the following terms : Five hundred Hake rupees of Indore or 
Oojein to be paid annually to the Dhar State by three instab 
ments, commencing from 24th Shnb&n of the year lb??, of 
Vicramadilya, corresponding with 6th Jam?, 1S20, 1 ' 
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preserved, their authority has been much limited. 
The disputes which continually occur regarding 
the division of the family inheritance*, afford 
the Mahrattas constant opportunities of interfe¬ 
rence, which enable them not only to weaken 
the power and influence of these local officers, hut 
to derive revenue from their dissensions. 

Zemindars and hereditary officers, who have 
rights and dues, never receive pay. Governors of 


* The Enwn lands of Wuttundars are subject to the Hindu 
law* and coasequeu lly are divided aoiong all the sons of Zcmi n- 
dftis or Fataib : but dues and fees are always ihe right of the 
elder of the family 1 ! who is manager* On minute inquiry I 
find that, when the operation of the law subdivides bud in a 
degree that make* it unequal to the support of all the indivi¬ 
duals of a family, distress and consequent emigration enable 
the elder branch, which continues possessed of influence and 
means, la regain the whole* But the consequence is frequent 
and violent disputes* which art always a source of profit to the 
rulers, end often of ruin to a divided family. As an instance 
of the subdivision of such rights, wo may take the TCutLimdar 
claims,, which the family of Holkar brought forward on Can- 
detail, (independent of the Datamuakhce of Chandort): not one 
of these was for a full share of this right, the highest being far 
three-fourths o i the Datamnohh of GaJnnh T mid the lowest for 
one-sixteenth of the Polwlee of Wulseo* in the district of Don- 
grish MindoTbar, Equal anxiety was shown to establish these 
petty claims, as if provinces had been in dispute. This origi¬ 
nated partly from an attachment to old lights, and partly from 
a wkh to hold the patronage such claims include : there is 
a spirit inherent in Miibrnttas* of establishing whenever 
prant i qahk% an interference with the affairs of other Stales- 
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provinces and collectors of districts, as well as the 
officers under them, do. The highest of this class 
in Ilolkar’s Government receive only a small an¬ 
nual allowance; hut they have very considerable 
fees and advantages. In some of Sindia’s pro¬ 
vinces in Central India, the principal collectors 
have as high as twenty-five thousand rupees per 
annum; the other persons in this department are 
paid in proportion to their duties; hut the ex¬ 
penses of collection are not now calculated to ex¬ 
ceed twenty per cent, on the gross revenue. 

The revenue from cities and towns in Central Collection 

, . , of Revenue 

India is collected on the some principles as that in c;ti« 

* , n T uflil Towns. 

of villages. The su {tenor opulence of the inha¬ 
bitants is more inviting to oppressive Princes; 
but these are checked by the collective influence 
and strength of the wealthy citizens, particularly 
the hankers, who are very {towerful; and who 
can only be objects of open plunder in times of 
extreme violence, such as those with which this 
country was afflicted from the rise of Jcswunt 
Row Holkar till the peace of Mundissor. 

Independent of the extraordinary contributions, 
fines, and other occasional impositions, laid upon 
the inhabitants, the sale of public lands is, when 
a town or capital increases in magnitude, a source 
of considerable profit*; ground for building, cli- 


* In villages no protit h derived from ttiii source by 
Ciovemment; on the contrary, :i smiill alloiratni of land 
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gihly situated, selling for four and five rupees the 
square foot The Government frequently builds 
large bazaars or markets, and derives a great pro¬ 
fit from the shopkeepers to whom they are kt. 
Fjiijbktishp A considerable part of the revenue of the Mah- 
or FrituCc " ratta States is derived from the tribute, or Paish- 
kusfa *, paid by great and petty Rajpoot Princes. 
The mode of collecting this is by means of an 
agent, who resides with the tributary * and who 
usually receives and remits the amount in money; 
but, when that cannot be raised, cloths, horses, 
and other articles, are taken in lieu. No part of 
their receipts has been mare continually fluctu¬ 
ating than this- Imposed by the strong hand 
of power, on a reduced and degenerate, but war¬ 
like and turbulent race of chiefthe payment 
of tribute has generally ljeen resisted, whenever 
there was the slightest hope, even of delaying it. 
Arrears have been swelled into a large amount; 
and a day of settlement has often been one of ruin \ 
to the weaker party. This branch of the reve¬ 
nue has been liable to very gross abuses, and has 


(generally from a half to one and two be gabs) is given lo tbe 
moat respectable inhabitant, 

* I’ai&bkvsh is the common word for Tribute, It is a Per¬ 
sian comptiUEid, which literally signifies lf first fruits; 1 or rather 
that which is first extracted 

t The following are among tbe principal of tbe Rajpoot 
chiefs, whom Dow let Row Sindin has succeeded in destroy- 
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formed the ground of the greatest excesses and 
enormities which the Mahratta governments have 
committed in Central India. 

The revenue system of the Nabobs of Bhopal i p ccuHiri- 

' Ilcs m ih-U 

differs little,, either in the mode of settlement ornamtuo^ 
collection** from that of the Mabratta govern- bL rai¬ 
ments, except that it Ims l>cen liable to less fluc¬ 
tuation, and regulated by more consideration for 
the cultivators* who have suffered much from 
foreign enemies (particularly the Pindarries), but 
have always been kindly and well used by the 
Princes of this petty State, The other classes of 
its subjects have also been, in general, well treated. 

One law, however* is much complained of: the 
property of any man of rank, high or low, dying 
within the limits of the principality without a 
son* is seized* as belonging to Government i even 
the Hindu widow has not the privilege of adop¬ 
tion* to avert the misery to which she is thus 


ing (since the Peace of I&05 wiili the Briti 5 .l 1 government) m 
the plea uf arrears of tribute 

Rajas of Tfarwar, Sheapoor* Chanrleree, Itugoogurh, Gur- 
mhkotuh, and ftatgiirh* 

* The Co LJ uci] LHLi of the Government of R ho pal from its dis¬ 
tricts In Mahra are in money and on the liegab + In the dis- 
triclfi in Gondwarro, (finch ils Goonoor, Cheynpoor Beitt *0 
they collect on the ploughs and in kind. In. some parts the 
Government share of the grain h one half, in others two-fifths; 
the reason of such difference refers to the usase of the Per* 
gtmnali or district 
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reduced, Jn Mahmtta and Rajpoot countries*, 
such an usage is partial, siiid the family can m all 
eases compound by n present ora fine. 

One of the principal of the Rajpoot inlers ol 
Central India, Zalim Singh* has a revenue ay stem 
which. like that of his government, is entirely 
suiled to his personal character. He manages a 
kingdom like a farm: he is the banker who makes 
the advances to the cultivators, as well as the 
ruler to whom they pay revenue; and his terms of 
interest are as Ingh as those of the most sordid 
money-brokers. This places the cultivators much 
in his power; and to increase this dependence, 
he has belonging to hims elf several thousand 
ploughs, with hired labourers, who are not only 
employed in recovering waste lands, but sent an 


* Zalim Singh, the regent of Ko(ah t an no impression that 
a complaint tad been made to me by the relative of a de¬ 
ceased small renter in the district of Baroda, wrote on the fitb 
July* 1S20, to his agent with me as follows; 41 Tell the Ge¬ 
neral p if Ibe complaint is made* tfall the usage of this country, 
when a man dies without children, is to give his estate to his 
wife* who enjoys it for her natural life. It goes after that to 
the snns whom she has rejguturly adopted. In failure of such 
hsLr h to the nephew of the deceased ; and on their failure to the 
nearest relation.” 

I asked the Vakeel, if, by the usage of Kotali, the Govern¬ 
ment had m right to the property of a man who died without 
children. — His reply was, H None, beyond expressing ft desire, 
that part of the property, If Large, should be expended for cha¬ 
ritable purposes.” 
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the instant to till those fields which the peasantry 
object to cultivate from deeming the rent too 
high. This system has, no doubt, spread eidti- 
vation, oiid increased the revenue: hut it has l>een 
hard upon the husbandmen. There has, however, 
for the last thirty years, been complete security in 
the territories of Kotah, and men have been ready 
to pay any price ibr this blessing. 

Formerly the settlements in the gr eater part of 
Zalim Singh’s country were in Biittaec*, or kind; 
but he has, within a few years, adopted money- 
payments, and is said to be more indulgent to the 
cultivators than he was before. This, no doubt, 
arises from his lxing convinced, that he would 
(now the territories around him are in tran¬ 
quillity) lose many of his most useful subjects, 
unless he treated them with kindness and libe¬ 
rality. Few of bis districts arc rented; and liis 
managers, and those under them, are all servants 
of Government. They are seldom allowed to 


* This settlement, after a separation of the seed, made tin 
equal division of the grain between Government and the fiilti- 
vator, leaving the latter to pay docs- Zalim Singh had, when 
he followed ibid practice, few items under the head of Extra- 
ordinaries; one, however, was inflicted fifteen years ago, which 
made up in weight for numerical deficiency: it was termed 
" tho invention of Zalim Singh/' nnd consisted of a tax of 
one rupee on every matinee (or twelve msends) of grain, sold 
by the cultivator or wholesale merchant. This wx pursued 
the grain till it was retailed; it has recently been discontinued. 
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remain long at out? place, lest they should make 
connexions and acquire influence. 

Zalim Singh levies a revenue upon the inha¬ 
bitants of his principal towns, in much the same 
manner ;ts the Muhratta States; some ol these, 
particularly Jalrapatim, have been copied from 
the desolate countries of Holkar, The whole 
class of bankers and merchants settled at Kotah 
have become do|xmdenls upon /uliin Singh, who 
not only mixes in their family aflairs. but is ^ii 
the assertion of many creditable men can te be¬ 
lieved) a partner in the concents of obno&t every 
merchant and trader in his country. It ts by 
such means, and by seizing for the State a great 
proportion of the Lands that were held by dif¬ 
ferent Rajpoot lords, that he has so much in¬ 
creased the public revenue, and his own personal 
wealth, which is reported to lie very great. 

Friuli- In several of the petty Rajpoot principalities, 
rS« 5 £* the collections, with the exception of irrigated 
lands, on which opium, sugar, tobacco, See. are 
produced, arc made in kind, or according to what 
pOi£ s . i* termed the Buttacc settlement. The principle 
is moderate; the dues of the Zemindar, PotaSls, 
and others, being satisfied, the grain is divided 
into five shares, of which the Government has 
usually two*, and the cultivators three. These 

• The* '* remarks apply lo RutLmi, Silhnah, and many 
other alalas. At Amjherra, ibe prince receives une third of 
the Kliurrcf crop* and seven twenty-fourths of the Rubber 
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proportions arc of the gross estimated produce, 
and before any allowance is made for dues tu 
Zemindars and other officers. It is not uncom¬ 
mon, also, to levy a small money-tax on each 
1 >egaii of land, in addition to the settlement in 
kind: but this is considered an extraordinary 
exaction.* Many Rajfioot princes, however, col¬ 
lect their revenue in money, and with Uttle 
difference in system from the Mahratta States, 
to which they are tributary, and by whose pro¬ 
vinces they are surrounded. 

The province of Rath (including Ally Mohun, 
Jobut, Jabooah, Barreah, and other tracts West 
of the Mb ace river) is principally peopled by cul¬ 
tivating Bheels; and it is remarkable, that in 
this country the Turvees, or heads of the Paitahs 
or clusters of Bheel huts, take rank above the 
Potails of villages inhahited by other tribes. The 
latter are deemed strangers; while the Bheels, 
who are most numerous, claim the soil, paying 
the Government share. This class are, however, 
little attached to particular fields; and as the popu¬ 
lation bears no proportion to the extent of terri¬ 
tory, they are prompt to change their residence 
from the slightest cause. This is facilitated by 
the slight construction of their dwellings, the 
numerous streams, and the abundant fertility of 


* Tba Rajas of Seeta Mhcraf, Narsingurh, Rajgurh, Raglee, 
coltccL tbair revenue in money. 
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many parts of the soil. If the sou of a Tun. ee 
is discontented, he persuades some adherents to 
follow him to a favourite spot, some miles from 
that where he was Ixwn ; a few huts are built on 
small eminences apart from the Parrah, or colony, 
and the neighbouring fields ore cleared and culti¬ 
vated, lieing usually manured and enriched by 
the ashes of the wood burnt iqmn them. 

These partial emigrations, or rather changes of 
residence, are encouraged by the Prince, to whom 
they bring increase of revenue; and are seldom 
discountenanced by the heads of the family : for. 
though the founder of the new colony is styled 
and obeyed as Turvee by his followers, he is only 
deemed a branch of the superior of his tribe, 
whose wealth and consequence (for he has dues 
as well as allegiance) are increased by the multi¬ 
plication of such separate establishments. 

The mode of collection in the principal towns 
of the petty Rajas West of the Mhaee river, and 
in those few possessions inhabited by regular cul¬ 
tivators, is in money, and according to a system 
not dissimilar to that of the Mahrattas. With 
the cultivating Bhcels their settlements are 
chiefly made in kind*; they assess these by the 
number of pairs of oxen employed, or rather the 

* In Dooogurhpodr die cultivating Bhcels give one fourth 
of their crop. The wilder classes pay a tribute in money t or 
kind* through lhi*ir chief, who generally assumes the title of 
Hatful* 
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ploughs. The latter pay from two to five ru]>ecs 
in money * * * § , the remainder in grain. Front three 
to five maundsf of grain, and two or three seers £ 
of ghee, are collected on each yoke of oxen. 
Thus, calculating the yoke capable of ploughing 
twenty-five hfgalis, it will in common times bring 
the Government demand considerably below one 
mjjee the begah uj»n the grain crops, which arc 
generally Indian com, millet, and pulse. 

The Turvees have the same rights as Po- 
Utils; and the Haja collects a revenue under 
the head of Bheit, or dues, for himself ami offi¬ 
cers, from every Purrah, or colony. § A tax is 
also imposed for the use of wells constructed by 
Government, or within the limits of its lands. 
Duties are levied upon the grain-dealers settled in 
tiie hamlets and villages. Taxes in kind* con¬ 
sisting of wood and bricks for public buildings, 
pots and different articles, particularly forage* are 
either levied* or commuted for cash payments. 


* In the Perguanah of Kooaarbnrabt which belongs to the 
Raja of Ally iMuhua, and is inhabited by Meet* only, each 
plough pays to the State annually eight rupees, one seer of 
gheej and one mound of grain. These two articles must be 
rated* howe^ier, at half as much more, as the weight which 
the ruler requires is one half greater than that in coftimon use" 

t A maund is forty seer* or eighty pounds. 

t A B*=r is two pounds in weight* 

§ In Ally Mohun, each Parrah pays two rupees, which 
being demanded in kind does not average less than three 
time* that sum. 

v 2 
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The most common settlement in these coun¬ 
tries is with the Turvees, who agree to pay the 
Government so much for the small duster of 
huts. This system, which prevails in Jalxwiah*, 
and other countries in Rath, is regulated by the 
local situation of the Turvees, ns that makes 
them more or less independent. It is an usage 
with the Government to conciliate these petty 
heads of colonies, by excusing their payment for 
one pair of bullocks ; and from the wilder Bheels, 
who keep to their fastnesses, and ore <iuite sepa¬ 
rate In their habits from the cultivating class, 
no revenue is collected. Their chief sometimes 
makes an offering of one or two rupees, a cucum¬ 
ber, and a few score of the Cheraunchat nut, at 
the Dusserah, to the Raja to whom he professes 
a nominal allegiance. 

The Rajas of Jabooah, Barreah, and other 
petty principalities, draw a portion of their re¬ 
venue, in the shape of tribute and aids, from 
their dependent Thakoors: who are, in general, 
branches of their family. These are usually ready 
with their military service, but pay or withhold 


* The principal Turvees iu Jabo-uah* and other cmintries 
where the Eheels are civilised, receive, even when they pay 
in money, the revenue in kind from the cultivators* and em¬ 
ploy Snucari to sell it. They are* in fact, rulen of their 
ParrahSp in w Licit their authority is very great* and their dues 
often higher than Fouiils. 

t A small nut, which ia sweet and nutrition*. 
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the revenue of the state, according to the power of 
the superior to enforce it. 

The country of Bagur, including the principa- Revenue of 
lities of Bauswarra and Duongurhpoor, is said to netmcnrii- 
have once enjoyed, under an micestor of its pre - 1 
sent Princes, a good system of revenue, as well as 
of government; but no part of Central India suf¬ 
fered such desolation, and a considerable iwricwl 
is required to restore this country to its former 
prosperity. 

The most remarkable difference between the 
Province of Bagur and others hi its vicinity is, 
that there are no hereditary Zemindars and Ca- 
noongoes in this country; and though there are 
l’o tails and other village officers, who have the 
same functions as in Malvva, they are not heredi¬ 
tary, nor do they, as a matter of course, enjoy free 
hinds in remuneration for their services. The 
reason for this seems plain: the greater pail of 
the principalities were possessed by Blieds before 
the ancestors of the present Rajpoot chiefs esta¬ 
blished themselves; and the latter, (hough they 
have not been able to dispense with the services 
of these village functionaries, have not chosen to 
alienate lands, or to constitute any authority of 
sufficient respectability to be a check upon their 
despotism. 

The country of Bagur is divided into Tup- 
pahs, or districts and villages; the lands arc sub¬ 
divided into Khalsa {or Government), Jahgeers {for 
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the support of Thakoois, who pay » small tribute 
and military service), and Khyrat, or charitable 
grants. 

The Khalsa or Government lands are seldom 
rented: first, because for the last thirty or forty 
years there has lieen no security of property to in¬ 
duce persons of wealth and character to engage in 
such a concern; and, secondly, tjecause keeping 
such lands in his own hands is more profitable 
to the minister*, who is enabled, beyond the profit 
he derives from the management of the revenue, 
to make his gains, as Kottarcc, or grain-keej>er, 
upon that part of it which is paid in kind. 

The collections made on Government land vary 
in different parts of Uagur; but every w here 
there appears one principle, which is to exact 
from the cultivator as much as can he taken with¬ 
out his total ruin. There are, in various villages 
of Doongurhpoor, no less than twenty-two heads| 


* The minister of IIujpool princes is termed fvirbar, a Per¬ 
sian compound K signifying. The person who has 11 the load of 
business.” 

i The following are the heads under which the revenues of 
tliis petty state are collected: 

let Buraur (or Aeen Jummah), the fixed revenue, 

2d. leyL, an assessment for the payment of the salaries nf 
Tehsildarc, and the Rawul h 5 t or Prince's retainers. 

3d. K power Sookree, for the expenses of the Koower, 
or Raw ill's eldest son. Sookree means Lbe Arst or morning 
meal. 
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of collection, or rather of extortion. Some of 
these are partial, many are deemed arbitrary, 
and laid on towns and villages according to the 

4th. Kamd.tr Sookree, a pui-tetaage (ten |W cent.) for the 
expenses of the Kamdar, or minister. 

otli# Laggut Kiukooiii for flic payment of ihu Government 
officers. 

6'th* Ucdbra* a collection originally intended for the puy* 
merit of certain troops in the service of lilt state. 

7lh. lliitib Ghora* for tbs Gosling of the Rawul'a horses- 

8lh. Bhattee Khaki. a tririing Lux on liqLiorahopsp 

Bthn Paodiir Tukkah, for the expenses of the great No who t 
or drum-boater, &g. 

lOib. Puurnh Burar, for the provision of a buffalo for sacri¬ 
fice at the Dnramh* 

lUb. Seevent, for defraying the charges of the festival iu 
honour of Se*vu in tho month Magh. 

12tlt, Sereephulj for the supply of cocoa-tiute during the 
llooly, it being usual for the Euwul at that time lo distribute 
that fruit to ihe TLakoors* Zemindar of villages, and people 
more immediately attached to himfccR, who ipsty visit him ou 
that festival. 

l3tli L Watlgah* for the maintenance of the KawuLs ward¬ 
robe. 

14thp Sir Pulora, for the maintenance of the Ranee's ward¬ 
robe. 

loth. t ? uundoo* for the wages of the attendauu of the 
Uawui's horses- 

itflh. Gbora Churahec, a ux levied under the head of 
extra charges, lor men who may have been aeot to tiring homo 
the RhwuVh horses from the villages where they were occa^ 
slocaliy tent out to graze when out of condition. 

I7tb- Chare, for the supply of grass for the RawuPs horses* 

ISlh. Dulaiilecp a tax paid by the Puhul* ? or brokers, a 
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opinion entertained of their power of bearing 
them. The mode of assessment in Banswarra* 
though the same in principle, is on the whole 
more simple and less burthensome* 

The most oppressive of all the burthens laid 
upon the villages of Bagur by their rulers was 
that of imposing a favourite of the day as a 
temporary ruler (termed Gomeytee); and they 
are not only obliged to support this person* with 
his retainers* but to give him whatever they can 
afford* in order to prevent his exercising a power 
vested in him of increasing the taxes. 

Assignments to the Tbakoors of the priori- 


description of people who derjv^ el livelihood in roniiiierciAL 
towns from acting as agent* between purchasers and sellers. 

19th* Kusstra, a lax paid by the workmen in brass anti 
copper. 

£Gtb. I>up-Gliun a tax paid by thenuinufkdiLiret's of Luther 
for oil vefcMrk, shields, Are. 

SlaL Bburawet, a Lax cm the prepare r$ of the coarser orcra- 
nienla worn on the legs and arms of the women of the lower 
order?. 

To all the above, which are said lo have been established by 
Puiijah RawuJ f was added, on ihe invasion of ihe Muhraita 
armies ai a subsequent period, ihe following, under the head, 

EStL Kumee: this was an assessment levied for the pay¬ 
ment of tribute to a foreign power, to which alL descriptions of 
inhabitants were obliged lo contribute In the towns of Saug- 
™ f, *» Gnrreahj Kote, and Duougurlipocr, the cultivators were 
exempted from this tax; but in ail other places, without 
exception* neither they nor any other individuals enjoyed 
any immunity. 
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polities of Doongurhpoor and Botswana, are made 
in two modes. One called Thakoor ka Reet, 
or the Thakoor’s share, is little more than the 
allotment * of part of the revenue for payment 
of service. In such cases, the Thakoor has 
usually the fixed rent, all other dues {before 
enumerated) being collected by the Government 
officers. The other grants are free from all in¬ 
terference of Government; and the territory so 
assigned is under the sole management of the 
Thakoor, who collects his revenues on much the 
same system as his Lord Paramount : such grants 
imply obligations and claims, both of service and 
money aid; but these arc (particularly the latter) 
dependent on the relative power of the parties 
to compel or resist. 

None of the Thakoors’ lands are held on he- 
reditaiy grants : such, indeed, as has been stated, 
are not usual in Central India, except to here* 
ditary district and village officers, and for religious 
purposes; but it is not fair to argue from this, 
that all possessions, for which no such deeds exist, 
are held at the pleasure of the prince. Usage 
has rendered them hereditary; and they are duly 
alleged to be resumable in extreme cases of guilt, 
or rebellion, where estates held under any tenure 
would be forfeited. 


* In Baaamm the collection is made by the JaligMrciiu-, 
and the Government share paid by him It Docngurhpoor 
the minister rpllects il~ 
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The Khyrat, or charitable grants to establish¬ 
ments or individuals, are the only lands in Bngur 
that are given in perpetuity. The deeds for 
these are often engraved * ** on copper; and it is 
usually written, that the land specified is to re¬ 
main as an endowment to the charity as long 
as the sun and moon shall endure. 

The soil of' many parts of the country of 
Bagnr is rich; and from those portions now 
cultivated, which are irrigated by wells, tanks, 
and cuts from the rivers, particularly the Mhaee, 
we can judge of the former fertility of its beau- 


* Charitable grants one given by every Raja and chief in 
Central India, it being supposed an act of piety to alienate the 
Hail for such purposes: X have copies of nine deeds made by 
the petty Rajas of Narsingurh and Rajgurh in Omutworra. 
The following will serve as a specimen of the sty Is and sub- 
stance of such deeds, as well as the spirit in which they are 
granted# 

** L Purserom {Dewan of Narsingurb) grant in charity to 
Feerut and Roopr&u, Brahmins, the village of Kundocr, and 1 
have inscribed this deed on a plate of cop per p as follows: 

That my heirs and successors shall not make any assess¬ 
ment, op the above mentioned village s and 1 have taken an 
oiith that neither 1 mt they shall *rer drink th* voter, thereby 
leaving the free management and control of this village to 
Pee rut aud Rooprau, and the full enjoyment of all advantage 
arising from it- Written on the l£th of Jeyt p in the Sumbut 

1779 - 1 * 

The Raja's vow, never to drink the water, is metaphorical, 
and meant to imply the village granted being free from all 
demands whatever, 
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Lifu.1 valleys, which will, under the protection this 
territory now enjoys, soon be restored. It pro¬ 
duces sugar and opium (for home consumption), 
and all the grains of this part of India, Many 
of the fields are inclosed.* The cultivators are 
chiefly of the hereditary' f class, and have not 
only a right to till the ground, hut, if in dis¬ 
tress, can mortgage it; and to take it from them 
under any circumstances, is deemed the extreme 
of tyranny. A considerable portion of the land 
in this country, particularly those parts which 
form the estates of the Thakoors, is subdivided 
and assigned in small allotments, from two to 
twenty begahs, each for the support of their mili¬ 
tary followers. This b a common usage with all 
Rajpoot States, and in Central India it extends 
more or less to every villageThese petty pos¬ 
sessions are hereditary, provided the obligation of 
service is fulfilled: they may fie mortgaged, hut 
cannot be sold by the proprietor. 


* Their hedges are usual !y the milk-busU- 
t In Bagur the Ryots ure chiefly of a tribe called Koom.ee: 
the laud it divided into prUoui or divisions called Rautcti, of 
at least twenty be galis, or enough for One plough, and some 
more. If any of these cultivators is forced to fly, or does so 
from any cause, he is considered, within a certain limit of ten 
or twelve years, tn have a right to reclaim his fields, whoever 
may have possession. 

I A person who holds land in a village on condition of local 
service, is called Zumeen ka Noukur, or the soldier of the soil. 
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Commerce States uf Central India derive great ml- 

isdi* *. vantage from a transit* trade, as well as from 
its own commerce f with neighbouring countries. 
Opium. 'Hie most valuable of all the exports is opium. 

It is calculated that upwards of 8GGG mounds \ 
are produced in the province, nf which at least 
GGOO are annually exported, tu meet the demands 
for that article in the Dcckan, Me war. Mar war, 
and Guzerat. The price of this article has been 
always subject to considerable variation. It ap- 
}>ears from the Table in the Appendix § t which 
exhibits the expenses of its cultivation, that it may 
usually be sold to the merchant by the cultivator 
for tight rupees the seer. It has, however, aver- 


* 'Hie trade between Goxerat, the Deckan, and Hindus¬ 
tan. passes through Central India. 

* The principal articles exported from Central India are 
grain, cottons, opium, coarse cloths, linseed, the Awl or Mu- 
risidet dyflj &c, 

I Vide Captain Dangerfield's Report. This intelligent 
u(licer, in estimating the average opium produce of Malwu. 
computed that «6,920 beguhs of land are cultivated for its 
growth ; that the land tax, as paid thereon to the different Go¬ 
ve nmients, amountM^ts. 518,576; and that 134,600 s*era 
of poppy juice are annually procured for the preparation of this 
drug. Allotting about one-fifth for evaporation, there will be 
347,680 seers produced in u marketable slate ; and as the es¬ 
timated home consumption cannot exceed 2000 pukka matiuds 
(each of forty s«rs of two pounds), there remain fully 0500 
for exportation. This estimated produce is certainly rather 
under than over-rated, 

4 Vide Appendix, No. VI, 
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aged, during the Inst two years, more than double 
that price; but this has liecri the effect of bad 
crops, combined with a gambling spirit of specu¬ 
lation amongst the traders, and success in its 
illicit exportation, owing to the safety of the mads 
through all the countries contiguous to Central 
India- This drug cannot long maintain its pre¬ 
sent price; and will, no doubt, he again sold for 
five or six rupees the seer. 

The Awl (or ilorinda) and other dyes*, arc Dy*». 
exported in very considerable quantities from 
Mfllwa. Tobacco is more an import than an Tob&c™ 
export; but that produced at Bhilsa, which has a 
high reputation for its superior flavour* is taken 
both to the Deckan and Hindustan. 

Grain has been, for many years past, exported a»iu. 
from Malwa to Mewar; and sometimes, when 
there was a casual demand, to Candeish and 
Guzerat; but it is not unfrequently an article of 
import from the iattcr country. Cotton k both Couo □. 
imported and exported. In some districts of 
Central India it is of superior quality; and cotton 
thread is always an article of profitable export 
from this country". 

Cloths of very superior quality are produced cioiLi. 
at Chanderee, and exported to every pail of India; 


* The Koossodm! a purple dye, i* a great: export from 
Malwa lo the valley of ihc Nerbnrtda and the Nugpuor lem- 
tories. Korasoom is the bastard Saffmtt, or CarLh&mm Tine- 
tori us of Linnseus- 
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and manufactures little inferior, which formerly 
flourished at Sanmgpoor, Aelita, Sehore* &c. T hat 
have Mien into decay, have been lately revived^ 
and will soon form a very considerable branch of 
commerce 

tiijurii The black cattle of Nemaur have always l>een 

CiUlh 

famous; ami though their numbers liavc been 
greatly reduced during the late troubles to which 
these provinces have been subject, they will early 
become, as formerly, an ankle of profitable 
export- 

imports. Silk, both raw and wrought, but chiefly the 
latter, gold cloths, chintzes, and many other ar¬ 
ticles arc brought from the Bengal provinces and 

Wdoikni. Hindustan, The Southern and Western parts 
of Centred India are supplied with woollens from 
the ports in Guzerat; while the Eastern and 
Northern parts of that province receive them from 
Bunddcund, and from the depots recently formed 
in Hindustan. The decrease of sale in this staple 
article of England, which has lieen considerable, 
is to be accounted for by the great diminution 
of the Native armies in Central India, and the 
jjoverty of its present Governments t woollens 
being seldom used by the natives of this part 
of India, but in trappings for elephants, saddle¬ 
cloths, furniture for rooms, covers for lieds* pa¬ 
lanquins, hackeries, &c. This branch of trade 
will revive as prosperity is restored and men 
can afford luxuries; for such this cloth, from 
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Its comparative high price, and its not being an 
article of necessity, must be considered. 

The English shawls and different kinds of 
printed cottons, which are now common in Hin¬ 
dustan, have hardly yet found their way into Cen¬ 
tral India; nor is much European hardware sold 
in thin province. The state ol' the country, till 
within the last three years, has been little invi¬ 
ting to the foreign merchant, and its jjovcrty w ill 
for some time be a bar to his success. 

The chief route by which silks anti other arti¬ 
cles from the Bengal provinces, formerly came to 
Central India, was by Mirzflpoor, Chattcrpoor, and 
Mhow Ranncepoor, This road had been for many 
years obstructed; it is again opened, and the ar¬ 
rival of goods from Mirzapoor (the greater part 
of which were destined for Guzerat) was a short 
time ago hailed at Indore as an epoch. The road 
is now filled with merchandize; and, in the fail' 
season, few- days pass, at that city or Oojein, w 1th- 
out an arrival. 

Dry goods, including Ijetel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, and 
spices of all sorts, come mostly front Guzerat; in¬ 
digo from Hindustan and Bunddoind. 

Diamonds, pearls, and other jewels, in small 
quantities (for there arc few purchasers), are from 
Bundckund, the Deckan, ami Guzerat, 

Gold, silver, and copper, iire imported from 
Bombay and Surat, into Malwa and the Western 
countries of Bagur and Mewar. 
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Gold is not coined in Centro] India. A little 
is expended in ornaments, and the remainder goes 
on principally by the route of Gualior to Hindus¬ 
tan. Much of the silver and copper imported is 
used in the mints; but the subject of coinage in 
that province, as well as the weights and measures 
which have been established, are too much con¬ 
nected with its revenue and commerce to be 
passed over without notice. 

There are mints at almost oh the principal 
towns* in Central India. A Table in the Ajv- 
pendixf will shew the weight and quantity of 
alloy in the different rupees. 

The principles on which these mints ore con¬ 
ducted, and their rude process of coinage, being 
nearly similar in all; a concise account of any 
one, noticing merely in what points others dif¬ 
fer, will suffice for a perfect understanding of the 
subject. 

The right of coining is vested in no particular 
body, or individuals; any banker or merchant suf¬ 
ficiently conversant in the business, has merely to 
make application to Government, presenting at the 
same time a trifling acknowledgment, engaging 
to produce coin of the regulated standard, and 
to pay the proper fees on its being assayed and 


• Onjein, Indore. Bhopal, Porta ubgurb, Bliilsa, Gunj Has- 
Mvda, Scrooge, Kota!]. 

t Vide Appendix, No. VII, 
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permitted to pass current. Almost all the ex¬ 
pense* fulls on the merchant* the Government 
retaining in their pay merely the following offi¬ 
cers: a superintendent f» an assay-master i, and 
aw accountant^ and some refiners fj* Besides 
their wages, these mint-officers are allowed cer¬ 
tain perquisites, which, however, are hut very 
trifling, 

1 he process of coiningin the mints of Cen¬ 
tral India is more correct and expeditious than 

1 r ITie merdium pays at the mint of Indore tun follows : 

11$, As. Pa. 

Government docs per cent. - - * - ] 4 q 
Refining - - 350 r's .--040 

belter - - looo r'* - * * 0 a 0 

Assay-master - 1000 r K s * - - 0 A 0 

Expends for lead, &rc. &e. - - , - 0 7} 0 

Loss of silver in me kin g t per cent, - l 0 0 

The whole expense therefore to the merchant h about two 
rupees and thirteen annas per cent.; and Government ex¬ 
pends : 

4 annas per 1000 to ihe stamper. 

4 - - 1000 * - engmver. 

4 1000 - - bEHTimeminn. 

4 1000 - - refiner. 

- - 1000 - - silversmith. 

+ Darogha. 

% C h flukauM, literally a man who w makes certain/ 1 

§ Duimree. J N ear c bees, 

IT The hanker or merchant having obtained permission in 
coin, and having collected a sufficient number of silversmiths, 
makes such purchases of coina or other bullion as will turn out 

VOL. IL 
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could Iff conceived from mi inspection of the 
mode they adopt: hut the division of labour is 
well managed, and the care and habitual exnct- 


m«t i» his ndvartagfl. Th^e bring, in general, ba»r com-, 
ihin the new one to be formed, are first brought to the Near- 
thee, or refiner; who, though not a permanent Govemirnuit 
officer, has acquired, by agreeing to pay n share of his profits, 
in the latter, a species of contract, the rates of the payment 
to him, and other dues, being permanently fis,id at one ™I“ 1 ' 
for every three hundred ami fifty refined, besides supply ui 
fluster from Government and lead from the merchant. I lie 
mode of fining is always by c appellation with lead : three hun¬ 
dred and fifty rupees are placed ut one time in the cuppel, with 
a certain quantity of lead, according to the standard of the 
silver uMd, which by experience he knows will suffice for 
bringing it to a certain degree of purity, ft little higher than 
that required for the coin. The standard is then tritely adjust¬ 
ed, by adding a certain quantity of baser metal. The pun tied 
mass is afterwards taken la the melttr, who, putting one thou¬ 
sand rupees weight at si time in a large crucible on an iron ring, 
capable of being raised by attached, chains, melts if and runs it 
into several small lint moulds, about six inches long, and half 
an inch broad, forming it thus into convenient pieces fur cutting 
into the necessary dimensions. 'I he inciter receives for his 
labour half a rupee per thousand, half of which is paid by the 
merchant, and half by Government. The bars of silver are 
lien delivered to the silversmiths, each of whom lias a small 
raised lire-place and anvil in front close to him. On one ride 
sits another with scales and shears, for supplying him with 
square pieces of the metal of nearly the proper weight. On 
the other side is a person whose business is to adjust the weight 
more accurately alter it has been formed into its shape. The 
silversmith receives back the small lumps; heals them red- 
Jiot. and, taking them up with a pair of small forks, gives them 
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liras of the Workmen supply the place of many of 
those improvements which European skill has 
introduced into these establishments. Still this is 
a department which requires great attention and 
some reform; for the temptation to abuse*, by 
the depreciation of the coin, is too great to be 
always resisted. The coinage of Oojein, Indore, 
and Bhopal, has maintained a sufficient degree of 


two or three smart blows on the angular |>oifiCs ri then strikes 
thia piece and gives it afterwards one or two rapid turns on 
its edge, accompanied by gentle strokes of the hummer; and 
it thus receives ils rudely round form ready for the die. Be¬ 
fore this operation, however, it ia taken to another man lt> 
clean* by boiling it in a mixture nf tamarind and salt. The 
pltmebeLB are then taken to receive the impression or in- 
scripti^o; this is formed by two dies; one firmly fixed 
in a heavy raked block, and the silver piece being placed on 
it; the other die p in formed a large heavy punch, is placed 
above by one man, whilst an assistant gives it a smart blow 
with a heavy hummer; one blow suffice*: these mem are 
relieved every two hounn 

The number o ( rupee* being thus completed* they are carried 
to the a^y-master* and, if approved, the fees are paid stud 
the coin taken away by Hie proprietor! for circulation. If 
not approved T they must be recoined at hie expense; mi 
fees being, however, again taken* but merely a trilic given 
to the meltcr tor reofeeltlng theta, with the proper quantity 
of purer metal to reduce them to the assay touch. Should 
an extra number of refiners be required on an emergency t 
they receive the same dues as the others; but* an they have 
In find their own duxes* they pay hut one quarter instead of 
half to Governments 
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credit and purity ; whilst that of PerUubgurh* 
not only varies continually* but has been gradually 
increasing its quantity ot alloy, from twenty-five 
to sixty-six grains each rupee. The ricronge 
rupee has, in the same manner, increased from 
six to thirty grains* and the Bhilsa rupee from 
six to twenty-eight and three quarters grains 
of alloy- 

The principles and process of coining are nearly 
the same in all the mints ol Central India, except 
at Pertatibgurh, where the monopoly is vested 
in four mercantile houses f- no money can be 
coined but what comes through their hands ; and 
they are entitled, in succession* to the labour of 


4 The old standard of lh* Salim SLucc rupee was ten 
maas&s, or one hundred and fifty grains of pure silver; about 
three year* agp it was nine laa&Baa* niid latterly it has but 
Iiule exceeded eight massas.—Vide Cup lain MacDonald's 
letter dated let November 1SSG. 

t No one can be admitted to a participation it* this concern 
without the consent of these merchants. The same Govern¬ 
ment officer^ however* exist* as in other places, but the mint 
charge* are heavier, viz. Us. As. Pa- 

Duly to Government per 10Q rupees - - - 2 4 6 

Pay to Sumuira per 1 00 rupees - - - - - 1 0 0 

Allowance for loss in making per 100 rupees 011 6 

Furchese of alloy per 100 rupees - - - - 0 4 0 

Allowance to Kbardee pec 100 rupees - * 0 IS 0 

Rupees - - 5 0 0 


Out of the Government dues the officers and guards are paid- 
The abuses of this mint have been noticed. 
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the workmen. The mint was established through 
their means, about sixty years ago, in the time of 
Raja Salim Singh, who, for services to Shah 
Ahum, obtained a grant authorizing him to coin ; 
and the money l>ears his name, Salim Shnec. 

The average number of rupees which a mint in 
Central India is capable of coining in a tiny, is 
about eight or ten thousand employing about 
fifty silversmiths, ten or twelve stampers, six or 
eight refiners, and two inciters. 

With respect to the copper coinage, it scarcely 
merits notice, lieing alike fluctuating in its 
value, and confined in its circulation. It consists 
of double pice* single pice, and half pice. These 
are rudely cut pieces, with a show of stamp; 
but both this, its size, and established value, 
are continually changed by local officers, for 
the purpose of illicit profit* Excepting, therefore, 
the Oojeiu, Indore, Kotah, and Bhopal pice, 
which have some character, the copper cir¬ 
culation of most places is confined to its own 
immediate district or town* The general ex¬ 
change at Indore and Kotah, is sixteen Tucka 
{or double pice) to a rupee* At Oojem and 
Rut lam, the pice is smaller. At Mimdissor, and 
in many other places f, the value is changed every 

* When I icifjusred, on my visit to the Mint at Indore* ivbal 
iheir utmost dlbm could produce in a day, die answer was 
eleven thousand. 

t At SiUfUUthi Ruilam, and several other towns West of 
the Chumbulp this abuse has gone to a gxt&t extent. 
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two or three months, and the character of the 
coin is so deteriorated, that it will not pass two 
miles from where it is coined. 

Besides pice, there are cowries * (a sin'll circula¬ 
tion ; and these, again, are subdivided into frac¬ 
tional parts, which form a nominal money, quite 
essential in countries where both labour and the 
common articles of subsistence are cheap* and 
the standard coin comparatively liiglu 

All the money below the half pice, except the 
cowrie, is nominal. The anna, or sixteenth part 
of a rupee, which U also a nominal coin, is used 
in accounts in Central India. Banker’s have no 
smaller sum on their books than a quarter of this 
coin ; but Bmmias, or Ba^aarmen, enter dumries, 
and all the lesser fractions of money that are 
known to the country. 

In Central India every article is sold by 
weight: in part of Neinaur* in the Kotah dis¬ 
trict (hut not in the town), and some others, a 
measure of grain is used* founded on an equivalent 
for pice weights. 

Two species of weights are used in Central 


* Cowries line used in Malwn, its in other provinces of India, 
There are four cowries to a gutida^ three gundaa to a dumrie $ 
two dumries to a chedaum; threo dumriea to a tunduninv, 
LiiiJ four dnmrie* to an adiElah, or half vke< Above this there 
is the puoj dumrie, or live dumrics* to the poun pice* or three 
quarter piee j and then the full pice, of which there are thirtv- 
tw o to a rupee, which, estimating the latter at two shillings, 
is three farthings. 
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India, that of the silversmiths and jewellers, and 
die large, or bazaar weight! the former is founded 
on the grain of rice*, and the kuttoe, or seed 
of the wild Jamaica liquorice (Abrus prccatorius), 
it is very sinipie, and is deemed uumutal »te ; 
while that of the bazaar, having as n standard 
the current rujiee of the country, varies not only 
in the value of the seer, or principal weight, hut 
in the several ascending degrees of the scales. In 
sonic districts the seers are large, whilst the 
maund, &c. contain a smaller number of seers; 
in others, the seers are small, and a greater 
number are consequently given to the larger 
weights ; while in a tliird, the whole weights arc 
either altogether large or small, so as to more 
than double or lie doubled by others in a neigh¬ 
bouring district. Tins great variety* of weights, 
hotli in the aggregate and subdivisions of the 
scale, must render necessary a minute attention to 
the subject in all revenue and commercial mut¬ 
ters* The Tables in the Appendixf, which will 
lie found, as far as they go, correct, will shew the 


* A general observer is struck with this endless variety of 
weights and measures, and thinks] it must rauw much confu¬ 
sion ; but tills is not the case. The subject is too familiar 
with the parties concerned, not In be thoroughly understood; 
and there cannot be a inure conclusive fact, than that this 
riitTcrenre (unless where, local changes are made lur the pur¬ 
ple of fraud or profit) is never.'made a matter of complaint 
by the inhabitants of the countries in which it exists. 

■1 These Tables (fur which vide Appendix, No. \ MI.) wen- 
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different points of discrepance and agreement. 
From them the number of inaunds to a mauuee* * 
appears to form the only multiple of nearly 
general adoption. It is an avowed usage in 
many of the principal towns to purchase with a 
seer somewhat larger (generally two ru|iees in 
weight) than that by which they retail; spices, 
betd-nuts, and other valuable imports, are also 
sold by a reduced seer. 

There is at present, and has always been, in 
Central India, a great traffic in bills of exchange. 
An amount of from two to three lacs monthly is 
drawn from Mhow and Indore, in bills on the 
treasuries of the Western provinces nf Hindustan * 
and there can lie no doubt that nearly double that 
sum may be negotiated at a favourable rate of 
exchange at the cities of Oojein and Indore alone. 
But the I jankers, or thetr agents, who purchase 
these hills, do it merely to sell them again; indeed, 
they seldom ask for them till they have settled 
the distribution among the different Shroffs, or 
money-brokers, in small sums, of the amount for 
which they apply; or when induced by accounts 
of the rate of exchange, which they daily receive, 
to send them on speculation for sale to Kulah or 


made by diat scientific officer Captain Hangerfield; but lie 
hud’neither the leisure mu* the opjHirtunity of rendering them 
so complete as was desirable. 

* Twelve imiulids to a inauiice is general ever all Ccilu.i1 
India. 
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Jcypoor; but the latter appears the great mart 
For this species of paper traffic. 

The fluctuation of the rate of exchange in Cen* 
tral India has within late years been very great; 
hut it is now approximated to the level it had in 
the most peaceable times; and unless disturbed 
by events tending to create extraordinary demand, 
it will keep near the standard* arising from the 
state of commercial intercourse by which it is 
affected. The provinces of Central India send 
rich produce to Guzerat and the Beckon; but 
export few articles to Hindustan; arid to Mir- 
zapoor and Benares, from whence a great pro¬ 
portion of their imports are received, hardly any 
goods whatever are sent i add to this, that the 
bankers and agents of Oojein and Indore are often 
the medium of the Gu^erat payments for the mer¬ 
chandize from the Bengal provinces* and we shall 
account for a great proportion of the remittances 
that arc made. There is still another cause: a 
great number of the Natives of the Company's 
provinces are in service, or have become inha- 


* It was, when I first drew bills, a, d . 1317, at fifteen per 
cent- discount, between the Oojdn and SouuE rupee* Tine ex¬ 
change was lung kept unfavourable by a combination of Hum- 
cars, or bankers. But that was broken, arid a competition for 
bills created* The consequence was, that in. two years the 
exchange wus live per cent premium for bills on FumitkaJbfidj 
litiiLirrs Delhi, lScc, which is about the same rule as forojcrly 
when the country wm Ul the greatest prosperity* 
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bitants* of Central India. These continually re¬ 
quire remittances, and have usually recourse to 
petty Shroffs, or money-brokers, who engage to 
pay money to their families at their place of 
residence. There are demands of the same na¬ 
ture for bills cm the Poona territories and the 
Deckan, hut not to the same amount; and this 
accounts for the difference of exchange* which is 
never so favourable as upon Hindustan. 

There are few, if any* of the hankers and mer¬ 
chants that can be termed capitalists* and they 
have been so mixed and soiled in late revolutions, 
that those who have not been wholly ruined in 
fortune, have lost much of that character and 
those correct habits f which belong to this class 
of men in Other parts of India. 


* The Rritish troops and their followers in (-ecunil India 
Lesny: almost all from Hindustan, will by the money they 
expend id the province* and the demand of hills fbr the sup¬ 
port of their familiefij balutice the decrease of this da&& T caused 
by the expulsion of the greater part of the Patau and Rajpoot 
soldiers of fortune from Hindustani who have sn long over¬ 
spread this country. 

t This has beon noticed, and the practice to which it has 
led* Onu partially known in many of the tome in India, bit* 
lately been common ;n most of those ill Central India* but par¬ 
ticularly Oojein, where it has been pracused to a very peat 
extent-—that of Oant, <if accommodation-bills. These are 
termed on the face of the bills %i Clc/on/* or currents in oppo¬ 
sition to H Rjtjkru,* or ready-money bills* The person who 
accepts the*# from the dmv.tr** enters the amount against him 
in his book* at inierci L which it tend Lines In beat and hr 
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In the M&hratta governments of Central India, 
the Saycr, or variable imposts, lias always formed 
a considerable part of the revenue; ami latterly so 
much of their territories has been desolate, that 
many of the frontier districts produced more in 
customs than land-rent. Sayer, or duly, is gene¬ 
rally deemed a royalty, and is very seldom in¬ 
cluded in the common grants, by which land is 
either temporarily or permanently alienated. Ze¬ 
mindars have their dues* * in their respective dis¬ 
tricts; Clmukecdars, or watchmen, have also a 
small right; and when cattle, grain, or goods pass 
the country of the Ulieels, their chiefs have what 
is termed their cowrie: a term which, though ex¬ 
ceeded, marks the moderation of their claim, The 
heads of some villages, and hereditary officers, levy 
a small tax upon traders. These imposts are all 
perfectly understood; and unless in times of con¬ 
fusion, more than the just claim of the party is 
never demanded. The accounts of the Sayer of 
every district are kept separate, but by the same 
officers as are employed in other branches of the 
revenue department. 

If a person rents the customs under any of the 


transferable, but without giving a right to any holder m en¬ 
force payment. It ii a kind of limiting credit introduced by a 
body of individuals, by mutual understanding, to supply the 
place of capital; but when that abounds, it falls to the ground, 
being unreal. The dealings in this species of bill "currency : >rt 
limited to Sducars and niogioy-brnhers. 

* This 35, aa upon land, a per-ccnUgc on the .i mourn col¬ 
lected. 


Cutlgm> of 
Main'll, 
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Mahratta governments of Mulwa, he receives a 
schedule <jf the usages in collecting* this part of 
the revenue, and he is expected in no instance to 
exceed the established rates. Those are compa¬ 
ratively moderate; and they are not even so high 
as they appear in the tariffs. Duty is collected 
according to the value of the article; but when 
this consists of large quantities, as is the case with 
grain, salt, and cotton, the duties are calculated on 
the hundred bullock load; and a custom prevails, 
with variation in dill'crent districts, of counting 
one bundled and twenty, and one hundred and 
fifty, and even as far as two bundled bullock load, 
to the hundred on which the tax is levied. This 
lias been caused by the necessity, which States 
with contiguous territories have lieen under, of de¬ 
creasing dudes to preserve the transit trade, winch 
turns to another route on the imposition of any 
serious burdens, or upon being encouraged by the 
imposts being lessened in another quarter. 

There is no branch of their revenue in which 
the Mahratta governments are inure defrauded 
than that of customs. This arises chiefly from 
ministers, collectors, and renters, being almost 
without exception concerned in trade. From 
the death of Ahalya Baee, till within the last 

* instead nf Mimaol, which is the common revenue terns 
for usage it* Olitf parts ot India, ] find that in general use in 
Mai wo is -S hud Amad. a compound of two Ptriiun verbs, 
which iiiELnss literally " ll has been, and is conic,’’ ami implies 
all that was originally, ami that time had added. 
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two yeais, large commercial speculations in Cen¬ 
tral India had more tlie character of military 
enterprises tlmn the occupation of industrious 
merchants* Every trader had his party of 
armed men, formed connexions with ministers 
and commanders of armies, contracted engage¬ 
ments with plundering ehieftans and robbers, and 
had his goods, whether exported or imported, 
guarded like the baggage of an army. The in- 
surance-compaiiies at Gojein, Indore, and Jlim- 
dissor* kept small corps, which were support¬ 
ed by the high premiums charged on all arti¬ 
cles that were exported or imported between 
Midwa* Guzcrat, the Deckan, and Hindustan. 
These companies were compelled to bribe the 
most jmwerfid plunderers of the day, who, in 
their demands upon them and the merchants, had 
no other standard than their own temporary in¬ 
terests. It is impossible to form an estimate of 
the Saver or customs of a country under such 
circumstances, but an account of the rate of in¬ 
surance for three epochs—first, during the reign of 
Madliajee Sindia and Ahalya Bate; secondly, from 
a. D. 1798 to 1818, emphatically called The 
period of Troublesand lastly, the present year, 
— w ill enable us to judge what it w r as in the best 
times; what the worst brought it to; and how 
far security of commercial prosperity is restored. 
The Table in the Appendix*, which exhibits this. 


Vjile Appendix, No, IX. 
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wits taken from one of ilio principal insurance- 
offices. It will be remarked from it, that insur¬ 
ance extends only to a I united number of articles. 
Grain* salt wood, and CEittle, are never insured. 
It also appears from his Table, that in the three 
least bulky, hut most valuable articles, opium, 
bullion, and jewels, the insurance is not only 
against risk, but the insurers take upon them- 
selves the carriage, and contract to pay all duties, 
interfering with the occupations of another class 
of monied men, who will be hereafter noticed* 
whose chief business is to transport, for a certain 
amount, all goods duty free, from the towns of 
Central India to the different provinces with 
which that country carries on an external traffic. 
When the countiy was in .1 state of anarchy, 
duties were collected by the Mahratta govern¬ 
ments, and every Rajpoot prince and petty chief, 
mu a. calculation of their power to protect* or 
impede the trade; and there was therefore no 


# Aft an example of this species. of ex action m ay be stated a 
tax, commonly imposed by Rajpoot chiefs on the frontier, 
Called Balsa, or protecting tax, The Raja of Jabooah levied 
at InaergurEip on atl goods passing belvwn Malwa and Guae- 
ruij on& rupee on every cart, and four Manas on every bullock. 
This was given np when the country become is tiled, but not 
without difficulty' as the Raja, and others of the same class* 
bug msled my remonstrances against the continuance of an 
arbitrary impost, which was not only injurious to commerce, 
but would ultimately have caused a decrease of his own re¬ 
ceipts Ly forcing marriumb to take a different road. 
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stam lai d; Imt the new impositions were usually 
kept distinct from the Former customs, w hich were 
preserved in the books; and all the States in Cen¬ 
tral India profess their desire of returning to them, 
and fixing the transit duties at the same moderate 
rate as they were thirty' years ago; but it will lie 
some time liefore this branch of collection is clear 
of the abuses to which it has I men so long subject. 

Imposts are levied upon all animals, or goods, 
that have not a pass of exemption; anti at fords iu 
rivers, foot-passengers even are compelled to pay a 
trifle. The chief vexations and trouble from this 
system arise from the intermixed territories, and 
the consequent great number of places, where large 
and small customs air to lie paid. This the mer¬ 
chants often avoid, by having recourse to tier- 
sous* who contract, for a certain suin, not only 
Ld convey their goods, but to pay nil duties to any 
given place they desire. These persons derive 
considerable gain from such concerns; partly by 


* Tbeae persons, commonly agent.:. vr broker*, are culled 
Hoosdah Bhurawsdlah, or lioondks; am I iheir oGcupaLion is 
termed Elogtidah BbLtra 3 a compound word which implies two 
occupations, that of Hoondah or pay men 1 r und Blmra or con¬ 
tract fur carriage- These two were frequently engaged for 
by die person, whkh has given rise to the compound 

lemi s of llooncbb Bhura md HouEidah BharawLiJIub. Ttie 
wealthy ilrm of Feornassa Muun Singli, and now earned on 
by the brothers Feonm Clmnd and Seeta Ghuodlj afti nol only 
greai insurers. but often combine with it the Lnsliww of Hoon- 
dah Dliufu of the goods they insure. 
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Fair means* but more by collusion with the officers 
in charge of the custom depart in ent, with whom 
they are invariably connected j and they are some¬ 
times also the renters of the customs. 

The monied men, who engage in this line, 
have as com mantling an influence over Brin- 
jarnes and the owners of cattle, as those Soucars 
who engage in revenue concerns have over the 
cultivators. They make the Brinjarries advances 
at high interest, and then monopolize the power 
of employing them; rendering by this process, the 
recoveiy of their money secure, and the carriers 
dependent. Through such means, and the ability 
(when they were not renters of the customs) to 
turn trade in their charge to, or from, a particular 
route, the officers of the customs were compelled 
to conciliate them ; and this influence enabled 
these contractors to pay the imposts and carry the 
goods of a merchant as cheap, as if he went 
through all the detail of hiring cattle, ami paying 
duties himself at every custom-house in the coun¬ 
try. A knowledge of this fact will lead us to 
consider the Table given in the Appendix*, which 
exhibits the Hoondah Bhara (or contract to pay 
both hire and duties) as a very fair average of the 
actual amount of these charges, on the transport 
of merchandize to and from the places specified. 

The Table of Hoondah Bhara, or hire and duty 
rates, has not been calculated, like that of insur- 


* Vide Appendix, No. X. 
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anee, at different periods. It is coriiparatively 
liable to lit t Iv Ilurttiiition; for, liehig dependent 
more on the means and influence of the contrac¬ 
tors than the usual changes of duties or exactions 
of Government olHcors, the former have fuuud it 
their interest to keep it nearly at a Known and 
fixed rate, refraining, no doubt, from engaging in 
the concern, when the injustice of a particular 
prince, or the nature of the times, rendered it too 
hazardous.* But ills remarkable,that throughout 

* The principal Insurers of Centnd Indio, have been* during 
the late unieSp remarkable for their LBilunpsH mid enterprise. 
In ** »■ UOU a lew months before Indore was attacked mid 
destroyed by Sindiaa army, merchandfre from Mirzapcw fur 
Guzerat^ Co the value of six hies uf rupees* was at that city, 
winch w;is already surrounded by Tindarries. Kewuljec (lately 
dt-ud) + the elder brother of ibo present partners of tlse lirci of 
Poornassa Maun Singh s (so called from its founder) offered u f 
insure this property beyond the Mlinec Sliver* where it was 
within the junks uf GuEeratp for tuiir par cant. It was anly 
seven or eight marches for the carts (amounting to one hun¬ 
dred) Liu which the grids were landed ; bin the danger was in¬ 
creased Ly the Dhar state having refused its protection, These 
circumstances, combined with the credit of the insurers, led the 
merchant!] to pay the premium. Kewaljee immediately in¬ 
creased ll body of two hundred armed men, whom he had 
always in pay* to six hundred F and made an engagement with 
Kishuajee Muljee f the Collector of Indore p for threu hundred 
hor±c and two guns* for which be paid live Thousand rupees; 
and. placing himself at the head of tbe cunvny T conducted 11 
safe beyond the Mh&»„ 

Seeta C bund P otic of the present partners, shewed me the 
account of this transaction, taken from his books : by which it 

TOL. IL 
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all the distraction with which Central India has 
been afflicted, this business flourished;—a fact 
which shews very forcibly the good understanding 
and confidence which the minuter parts of the or¬ 
ganization of a Native Government inspire, even 
at a period when to a common and general ob¬ 
server it appears nothing but one scene of con¬ 
fusion- A tolerably clear knowledge of their 
interest, a respect for certain classes, and a vene¬ 
ration for established usages, exist in the mind of 
the most unjust princes of India ; and account for 
that preservation of system amid anarchy, which 
to those educated in other countries appears 
wholly impracticable. 

It will be unnecessary to state more minutely 
the amount of the duties collected in this country. 
The principles upon which they are realized, are 
in general the same, with a very remarkable ex¬ 
ception of the principality of Doongurhpoor, in the 
province of Bagur, where, with a truly uncivi¬ 
lized policy, marked distinctions are made, ac¬ 
cording to the class and caste of the traders* 

appears, that the premium paid was twenty-four thousand, the 
ex[senses incurred fourteen thousand h and ibe profit leu thou¬ 
sand rupees;; but he slates that ibe Utter was disproportfonsd 
to the risk. “ No insurer / 1 be added, l+ ever lived in Malwa, 
u but my brother Kewaljee, who would have dared to under- 

take such an enterprise- But he bad a Biirrob C bailee , 11 a 
great breast — 11 B'bot Burrah Chaute / 1 avery great breast! 

* The most oared in this Rajpoot country are Chfrun* 
and Bhat*, who are at once their bards and their priests. 
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It is a curious fact, that the principality of 
Bass warm—which is ruled by a branch of the 
Dooiigurhpocir family, has many of the same no¬ 
bles m subjects, belongs to the some province, 
and whose lands are intermixed with those of 
that State — -should have a different system of 


These ore sometime exempted From oil duties; and when they 
do pay, they are never charged hut at u very moderate rat«> 
llie merchants of Gurerat pay the highest duties; those of 
Mulwa pay fivu per cent, leas; and she native liunnim of 
Bugur, with [lie exception of one district, are still more Fa- 
voured : the Brinjarries, and the Lookumhg (mioiher class of 
carriers), inhabitants of Mulwa, pay equal duties; while the 
carders who are natives of Eaguf, pay seven per cent. les&: 
lirahmins pay nearly the same as Favoured Burni'iss: Cb arena 
pay on opium only, and that at the rale of two rupees and a 
half every four maunds* Bhats are exempted from all charges 
when they have less than one hundred head of cattle; for 
every hundred loads (whatever he the article) they pay three 
rupees, and six for two hundred loads ; and if above that, 
to whatever amount, eleven rupees, except the load be Awl, 
or red dye, when they pay thirteen. 

From all merchants, not excepting the Chirens and Bhftts, 
the smaller tax called Koower Sookree (or money for the break- 
fast of the Prince) is levied. Duties once taken in this princi¬ 
pality, carry the goods through it, except when they coma to 
the town of Doongurhpoor, where a fresh sum is levied. It 
might be supposed, that the distinctions enumerated might lead 
to collusion; but ibis could only be practised by the Choreas 
or Bhutan and the limited concerns of these classes, their pride 
and honour, are security to the State Against any such practice. 
"They also must know that any detected abuses would probably 
terminate to the loss of their valued privileges. 

H 2 
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collecting limit's. In UansiWBTS* all except Bhats 
and ChSruns pay nearly alike. The rate of these 
duties is, with those of' Doongurhpoor. stated in 
the Appendix * ; as are also the different rates 
of* duties collected on opium in the town of 1 rt- 
taubgurh, which have in their distinctions some¬ 
thing of a similar character. 

It is impossible, if the limits of this work 
would permit, to give any detailed account of the 
fluctuation of the revenues of each province and 
district of Central India during the last thirty 
years. The want <if authentic records, the 
changes of Government, those made in the limits 
of districts, and the jealousy of princes and land¬ 
holders, offer insuperable obstacles to such an at¬ 
tempt. Suffice it to say, that a great proportion of 
the revenue of that country was reduced below one- 
half of what it had been in better times: many 
districts did not produce one quarter, and others 
not a tenth of their former revenues. Nay, in one 
instancef the desolation was so complete, that not 


■ Vida Appendix, No* XJ. 

t Tire \«jy limit* i>f the Pcrguonab* or district, usually 
culled hemuispwr Alakra, bad btxia lost. li had tong waatl 
ta have afi inhabitant, esceptthe robbers who sought its forests 
ua it temporary of refuge, aud a lew miierahk Gauds who 
dwelt in huu., and subsisted by the produce pf, the Mufaood trees 
Iti their vicinity. Thi* country has mu only produced m tv- 
venue, bui has hardly U*u recognised as a PergumuiL fur forty 
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only every trace of cultivation, and of the inha¬ 
bitants of a tract which had been once valuable, 
had disappeared, hut the principality to which it 
belonged had lost all records of the jjossession, 
until the minute investigation into property and 
lights instituted by the British Government led 
to its discovery, and to measures being adopted 
for its restoration* 

It is one of the happiest symptoms of the re¬ 
viving prosperity of the revenues of Central India, 
that, many of those chiefs who have so long plun¬ 
dered that country, have within the last two years 
revived their rights as hereditary Zemindars or 
landholders: and such is their present confidence, 
that several of them are now eager to establish 
their claims as hereditary officers* of the un¬ 
claimed forests and barren rocks of the districts 
above mentioned; 


years; but yet records were found of its having once cun- 
taiiifid one hundred and eighty-four towns and villages, Four¬ 
teen are already ro-pwplecb Sind measures are (under the 
*u|re'rinlcndeuce »f Major Henley) in active progress for re¬ 
claiming thin dft$olaEe tract. This district was formerly 
famous for ils iron-mines r These have been re-opcned, and 
Major Henley has sent me some specimens of very superior 
ore from ooo of them. 

* The names of those who have brought forward their 
claims are Devy Singh, Kooshu] Singh, and Oilman Singlj, 
all of whom have been for several years noted freebooters. 
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The revenue of the territories of the Holkar fa¬ 
mily in Malwa and Nemaur, which are all they 
now possess, was, on the whole, greatly deterio¬ 
rated during the tw enty years preceding the peace 
of Mundisson That state did not, like Smdia’s, 
save some of its districts from plunder ■ wliat 
foreign enemies spared, intenud misrule and fac¬ 
tion destroyed. The estimate*, however, which 
was given of the actual revenue, for the year 
1817, of the territories and tribute left to Mulhar 
Row Holkar, could hardly have been correct, for 
it amounted only to eight lacs of rupees; the ad¬ 
vance was admitted to be very considerable; and 
the estimate for next year w'as fourteen lacs of 
rupees. Twenty-four lacs were then calculated! 
as the highest to w r hich several years of peace 
would bring the revenue of this family; hut it 
has already approximated that amount; and 
there is every ground to conclude that within 
twenty years from this date (a period necessary 
for an increase of population) the revenues of this 
state w ill not be less than forty lacs of rujiees. 

Tantia Jogh, the minister of the minor prince 
Mulhar Row Holkar, professes to make Ahalva 
Bade the model of his imitation, particularly in 
the management of the revenue; but, supposing 
he had both the talent and the inclination to 


* Vide Major Agoen's He port, dated 17th February, ISIS, 
t Vsdt Major Agnew's Report. 
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imitate that extraordinary princess, circumstances 
are very different. She possessed treasure;— 
he is at the head of a bankrupt and embar¬ 
rassed Government. Her means were ample, 
and could afford the most encouraging remis¬ 
sions of revenue on the occurrence of individual 
misfortune or bad seasons;—the resources at his 
command are very limited, and as yet barely 
equal to the expenses of the State. He has, how¬ 
ever, made great efforts to increase the revenue ; 
almost all temporary grants have been resumed, 
and the most active steps taken to promote the 
rebuilding and repeopling deserted villages. The 
system of long leases, which has been mentioned 
as that of Ahalya Baee, has been adopted in most 
of the countries which have reached, or are near, 
their full value; others continue in manage¬ 
ment, till they attain through that aid (which 
Government can best give) the same condition, 
when it is proposed to rent them also, The whole 
of the Sayer, or duties, are already rented. 

The usual renters in Holkar’s government are 
Brahmins and Bunnias; sometimes three or four 
are connected in the speculation of renting a dis¬ 
trict, and the names of all are inserted in the Sun- 
nud. If the renter is not of known opulence, secu¬ 
rity is required: if a renter of the customs, he must 
give security for twelve Kists*, or instalments; 


* The Sayer, or custom, pay* monthly to Government. 
There are six heavy and six light leisuIotohu every year. 
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when land is rented, security h required for four 
or six Kists, according to the number into which 
the payment lor the year is divided. The system 
of collection pursued by Dowlet Row Sindia has 
been described. The amount of his revenue 
in Central India was estimated, before a. d. 
1817, at sixty-five lacs eleven thousand ru¬ 
pees, The same estimate* makes his total reve¬ 
nue amount to one crone, sixty-four lacs, forty- 
seven thousand one hundred and forty rupees, 
which, no doubt, is gross revenue, and includes 
Jahgcers, &c. His total net revenue cannot (in¬ 
cluding [layments from the British government, 
and tributes of Rajpoot States) t*e more than 
ninety-five lacs of rupees! t and such is the had 
management of the revenue, that even this amount 
is not realized. This supposition is confirmed by 
the produce of Dowlet Row SIndia's possessions 
. in Central India: these certainly do not yield 
him at present eighty lacs of rupees clear; and 
he derives hut little from his claims and posses¬ 
sions in Candeish and the Deck an. 


Tlit lalltr are ciiluditdl for tint rainy muTUhs, when little b 
patter ted* 

* MS, Pn^ent Jsuitf «( Native Power* ^ un offiriil record 
drawn up imm the correspondence of eIjo different Residunts in 
a. i>. l&lfi. 

t This is the estimate of amount made by Captain J. 
Stewart p whose situation m Acting Resident at Gtmtior gave 
him the bust opportunity of useef taming the aniuunL 
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The revenues of almost every state* in Central 
India may lie calculated as on the increase; and 
none more than the Mahoinedan principality of 
Bhopal, which was, from causes that have been 
before mentioned, reduced to the lowest ebb, A 
Table in the Appendix f will, however, shew at 
one view the computed revenue of every Prince 
and Chief in a. ij. 1819, and what may he esti- 
mated as the probable amount in 1824. But 
these fine countries cannot be expected to attain 
that complete degree of improvement of which 
they are capable, until time and continued tran¬ 
quillity shall have restored their population, which 
has been greatly reduced by thirty years of anar¬ 
chy and continued warfare. 


* The principal exemption is Kouh, which, fur reasons 
before mted, increased its resources from ibe desulaliun of sur¬ 
rounding countries, 

+ Vide Appendix, Nn. XII. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Population of Central India. 


To render as clear anti full as the materials that 
have been obtained will permit, an account of the 
inhabitants of Central India, it will be first neces¬ 
sary to take a brief view of the different tribes, 
their character and peculiar habits: next, to ad¬ 
vert to such usages as are common to the whole, 
or a great part of the population; and to con¬ 
clude, by a classification, that will distinguish 
those who follow peaceable occupations, from the 
number who still consider arms as their sole pro¬ 
fession. It will be best to preface the account of 
the Hindus with a short notice of their former 
masters, the Mahomedans, whose first conquest 
of Central India was in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. It would not appear, that 
at this period, or any subsequent one, any great 
number of that religion were settled in this coun¬ 
try ; but tiie object is to describe its present inha¬ 
bitants. Except the Nabob of Bhopal, his family 
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and tlejten dent chiefs, there are no persons of 
this class who can boost of any hereditary rank 
and authority. Ameer Khan, though he pos¬ 
sesses two districts, Seronge and Perawur, in 
Malwa, resides at Took Rampnttra. His con¬ 
nexion Ghu floor Khan has been raised by the 
treaty of Mundissor into a powerful Jidigeerdar, 
and will fjecome the head of a colony of Maho- 
iitedaiis, who ore already beginning to settle them¬ 
selves at tiis petty capital of Jowrah. Both these 
partisans rose in the service of Jen w lint Row 
Holkar, whose earliest fame was associated with 
the Seidfl of Sarungpoor, of whom not above 
one hundred remain with his son; and these, 
with two or three Hindustani chiefs, and the 
Havildar of the Pagah, or household troops, Snd- 
dur u Been, a native of the Deckan, whose family 
has for three or four generations served that of 
Holkar, constitute all that remains of the numer¬ 
ous bunds of Mahomedans so lately in the service 
of the Holkar state, 

Dowlet Row Sindia has comparatively few mili¬ 
tary* followers of this religion; the Rojas of Dhar 


* The families »f all ike Mahometans of rank in Central 
India, who hove been brought forward by the bouse of Sin- 
dii, are either ruined or on the decline. Mirzd Abdul Robcem 
Iteg was raised to great power by Madhajee Sindia, and a 
number of his family who settled in Malwa, attained rank wd 
distinction; but they have long lest all tbe reality of power, 
liana Khan, tbe Malinmcdnn leader, whom, iu has been 
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and Dewass have none; ami not one continues to 
enjoy rank or power in the service of any of the 
Rajas West of the ChurolmL None of the Raj¬ 
poot chiefs have* * retained any Mniiomedans, ex¬ 
cept Zaliiii Singly who 13as a great many in his 
pay- There are also several chiefs settled in the 
Katab territories, who hold lands in remnneratkm 
of their own or their ancestors* services- The large 
towns enumerated below* are those Sri wljich 
Mahomedans of the military class (for this tribe 
has adopted Hindu divirions) principally reside; 
but in none of them do they form a majority* and 
in many of them they do not amount to the 
twentieth part of the population* 

Mabomc- There are, licsides the Mahoinedans of the 
dan ells? towns in Central India, a number of cultivators, 

Culuva- 

tE>Tij AtrE-r Bilans, and labourers of this religion* spread 

SftTUp &C m 

throughout the country. This doss is descended 
from Hindu converts* They are in many places 


slated* ibe gratitude of Madhajee Slndia rail ed to high took, 
and diblktigkiighcd by tilt name of brother, left a weak gun, 
who has a village assigned for liis support- 

Rapprio Kb an, chief of Aggttr, and Hem Klian, late 
manager of Oojtin f are of a tribe of Mohomedan^ who came 
from llie Deckon with Madhajee Stndlu, and still possess frame 
rapk in the service of his successor- 

* Bhopal, Asht^i Sehoro, Scronge T Koorwy, Mahomed garb' 
Ratioud, Kinjtabi Mughoolee, Neyserai, Sheergurh* Slmhnbad, 
Kotiih, Shiijahalpoor, Sarungponr, Shahjehanponr, Sonarah, 
Aggu r t Mundissor, Kumpoora* JifeW mli T Mahecdpoor, Qojein, 
Kalchifode, Nolye+ Dhar, and lndoru H 
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the Potails of villages, and almost t>my where 
Mirdahs, or hereditary measurers of the bud. 
They retain not only the usages, but some even 
the names* of their ancestors i and are divided 


■ The Foluil of the village of Kujeranab, near Indore, is a 
Mahomednnp and traces back fourteen or fifteen generations* 
His ancestor? were originally Hindus, and though they have 
heroine Mahontedans p they preserve their Hindu names; his 
name is Kokoo. He has a brother called Nanah, another Ku- 
loop a nephew Nun ah, mid so forth* The family or tribe of the 
P* trail are called Naytal: they can only he deemed huif- 
clui verts > and their dress is exactly the same as that of the 
Hindu inhabitants. 

The Zemindars of Sflyorah p three mites from Gualior, and 
four other villages near il r Lire jyahomedans: their forefathers 
were Rajpoots uf the Kiitebvvu tribe, and held the situation of 
Chow dries of the Kusbah p or provincial capital, of GuaUor T but 
became Muhomedans in the reign of Shah Johan* on condition 
of retaining their rights as Cbowdries; they have preserved 
the original Suonud granted by that monarch to their an- 
ce&torflp a copy of which is in my possession. 

These Zemindars have other Sunnuds in. favour of their Raj¬ 
poot ancestors, from lluniayoon, from Akber t and even from 
Haber, all of which Captain Stewart, acting resident at Guu- 
lior, (from whom l received this information) bus seen. 

In the five villages mentioned, there arc altogether about 
two hundred and fifty, or three hundred Mussulman families, 
descendants of these Rajpoots.: they have ull M use ul many 
names,, and a few of them know something of their prayers* 
though ibey admit, that they are obliged to propitiate liha- 
vanee P both by prayer and sacrifices: they likewise recognise 
Mahadeva. but Madee Shall is ilw Mahomedan saint they 
most venerate* 

Those converts have long lost the office of Chowdry, for 


300 
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into particular trifies, which in their denomination 
have reference to their origin* * or to the persons* 
who converted them. 

This class of half-converts from the Hindu in¬ 
habitants of the country, know little more than 
the name of their professed faith; and though 
there is generally a Fakeer, or holy mendicant* 
within or near their village* who performs reli* 
gious offices, they arc in most instances igno* 
rant even of the forms of prayer* They sel¬ 
dom frequent any place of worship, and are more 
observant of Hindu usages than their own; in* 
deed their women almost invariably pay their de¬ 
votions at some Hindu shrine in the neighbour¬ 
hood, These peculiarities cause them to lie very 
little esteemed by their Mahomcdan brethren of 
the towns, few of whom will intermarry with 
them, deeming their ignorance, low occupation, 
and usages, a disgrace to the religion of the for¬ 
mer conquerors of India. This class has been 
recently much increased by the dispersion of the 
Pindarrks* whose Mahometan chiefs made all the 
children and many of the men whom they took 


which they became Mahomedan*; but they preserve all the 
Sonnud* and documents with the greatest care, in the hope of 
st3LI profiting by them at some future period* 

• The tribes called lUh^mkhaneo, Ltrkhanee, Sbeerkunec, 
are numerous, and lake their name& from Raheemkhan, Lar- 
kban, and Sheerkharii who were the persons that Gret converted 
the anceitom of these tribes to the Mahomedim faith- 


i 
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prisoners, profess their Faith, Hindus also of low 
caste that joined them became converts for the 
sake of honourable association as fellow plun¬ 
derers. All these have been compelled to resort 
to peaceable occupations, and now form part of 
the lowest order ol the Mahomedan population of 
Malwa. 

In the larger cities* of Central India there areitorsh.. 
many of that mercantile tribe of Mahomedans 
called Borahs ■f. These engage in every species 
ol commerce. They are wholesale merchants 
oJ the first class, as well as pedlars; and some¬ 
times both characters are to be found in the 
same person. The Borahs who come from the 
sea-coast of Guzerat into Central India, have im¬ 
ported the improvements of European settlements, 
even in the construction of their houses J and fur- 


■ Bhopal, Serongt, (Jujein, Indore, Rampoora, Mundissor, 
Katchnntc, Rutlam y Shubjehanpoor. 

j Besides the Mahometan Bombs there is a tribe of Brab- 
nii ns from Nath Devtrn in Me war* who have likewise this 
appellation* The name Borah (unknown to the original conn- 
iry of the Mabomndans of this race) is derived from the Hindn 
word Byohar, signifying " traffic. 1 ' 

t l visited several of the houses of this tribe at Shahjehan- 
poor, wlicre a colony of them are settled, and w^s gratified 
to hnd, not only in tbeir apiwtnienu p but in the spaciousness 
and rleiflliness ml ibeir kitchens * in the weU-CQnsLriicred rhim* 
ney, the neatly arranged pantries, and the polished dishes and 
plates, as much of real comfort in domes Esc arrangements, as 
could be found any where- We took the parties we vkhed by 
furprise* and them coaid have been no preparation. 
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nituiv: they are the chief medium through which 
the trade in European articles is carried nu ; ami 
in every town in which they settle* they form a 
distinct colony. They arc united under the spi¬ 
ritual rule of their elected Moullahs, or priests, to 
whose orders, in conformity with the ancient 
precepts of the remarkable sect* of Mahome- 
dans to which they ljekmg, they render im¬ 
plicit obedience. The good understanding in 
which they live with each other strengthens their 
association j and though they have at times suf¬ 
fered from the violence of power, few of the in- 


* They are of the tribe of Hassannee, ones so dreaded in 
Egypt and Persia for the acts of murder ami desperation 
which tlit'y perpetrated in blind obedience to the mandate of 
bbtir flpiritual lord, w famous In the Crusade history under 
the name of The Old Mao of the Mountain, For ao account 
of (his sect, vide History of Persia* voU h p. 395. 

The principal colony of the Borahs of Central India Is at 
Qojeln* where twelve hundred families live in four Makd* or 
wards that are connected with each other, but separated by 
strong gates from the other parts of the city. No one except 
u Borah cuei enter their piptbcts without leave. The chief 
MonlJuh, who resides at Oojem, is appointed by the high 
priest of this class at Surat: his authority extends over all his 
tribe in Central Iniliu, and as far as Aurungabad. South* Ilis 
orders go to regulate their mast minute actions; and he promul¬ 
gates annually a table of rules for theLr guidance. Me pro¬ 
mised mt a census of the Borahs in bis diocese or charge, 
whom he estimated, in a cnuyensaikm I had with him, at 
nearly ten thousand families, or about forty-five thousand 

soul** 
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dustriuus classes have escaped so well, during the 
worst of times, as the Borahs. 

'Hie Mooltanies, though in general armed, are Mooitn- 

■ ■ _ — _ _ , ai«. 

to Ik? numt>ered among the civil classes of Maho- 
medans in Malwa. They consist of two tribes : 
carriers (Lodanah), and traders in cattle, who are 
also cultivators. The hahits of the Lodanah Mool- 
ianies are the same as those of the Brinjarries, 
and, like them, their head-men are called Xaicks. 

The traders in cattle and cultivators obey heads, 
whom they term Potaib, and reside in small co¬ 
lonies : both tribes eat together, Imt, from having 
different customs and habits of life, do not inter¬ 
marry. They trace their origin from Mooltnn, 
but have settled in Central India for seven or 
eight generations. There are in this country 
about three thousand Mooltanies, of whom fifteen 
hundred reside to the West of the Chnmbul, 

The military class of Mahomed an s in Central Miiiury 
India differ little, either in dress, habits, or charac-.him. 
ter, from those of their persuasion in other parts 
of India. The Afghans of Bho[>nl have fas has 
been noticed) some singular usages, which they 
brought from their native country, and have care¬ 
fully cherished ; hut, though a proud race and jea¬ 
lous of their honour, this small colony has been 
so long surrounded by Hindu communities of 
superior numbers, to whom it was forced to 
I tend, if not to yield, and has fiecn so chastened 
by adversity, that it neither has the rudeness 
VOL. IX. 
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Hindus. 


of manners, nor turbulence of character, which 
belongs to the Patans from Hindustan. Of these 
latter there were some time ago great numbers 
in Central India, and they were among the 
principal disturbers of its tranquillity. This, 
however, refers principally to the military ad¬ 
venturers, who viewed it as a foreign land. The 
Mahomedan natives of the country have been 
for generations in the habit of obeying Hindu 
masters, and have completely amalgamated wit!) 
that race; and, without decidedly adopting its 
habits and customs, they seem in a great de¬ 
gree to have lost their own. Many of the most 
respectable have taken to trade and manufac¬ 
tures, and these occupations will become more 
universal, as the little military feeling they have 
left, declines. There cannot lie a stronger proof of 
the condition of the Mahomedan population, than 
that there is hardly to tie met a priest or religious 
person of any rank, learning, or character, among 
the best societies of that tribe in Central India. 

The Hindus, as in all parts of India, arc di¬ 
vided into four great castes; hut it will be pre¬ 
ferable to speak of the inhabitants of this country 
as nations and classes; for it is in this manner 
thej' divide themselves, and keep alive those at¬ 
tachments and prejudices which distinguish them 
from each other. 

The Mahratta conquerors and possessors of 
Central India may be divided into Brahmins 
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and Suilraa. Though the princes and leading 
military diiefo are of the latter tribe, the former, 
as the efficient agents and instruments of its go¬ 
vernment, as well as from their religious sujie- 
riority, merit our first notice. 

The character of the Muhr&tta Brahmins* has Mnhnum 
l»een already given: many tit this trine t ame, on 
its original conquest, into Central India, while 
others flocked to the banners of their victorious 
countrymen, by whom they were employed, as 
lias been stated, in all the principal offices of 
the Civil governments, as well as in the Army. 

Their number may at present lie computed f at 


* The$c etc of several tribes* but all inhabitants of the 
Deckan tuid Couean. 

i Those who pretend U* know best, calculate six hundred 
families (or houses) of Southern Brahmins in Oojein, one Utifir 
deed and twenty-Hv* in Indore, thirty in Mundtssor, twenty 
Katdirode* ten NaJh&rgtirh, twenty-five Rampuoni, fifteen 
eightv Jowud, tefl Neemltrlt, twelve Jowmb p six¬ 
teen Mulhurgurh, fit teeo Pwnshalle*, fifty Nolye, ten ftut]a±n T 
fifty Dh&Tp fifty Demus. twenty-five M by sir, eight Muodley- 
sir, forty Shuhjetninpoor. fifteen Surangpoor, Three bjsujiihal- 
poor, ten Aihte, Jive Bhopal, fifty BbiLw* twenty Sercmge, 
one hundred Kotah, capital and country, twenty Neilkerab* 
ten Seepra. Fn Sindia's cantonment and the vjoinitys it “ 
rockonad, there are about five hundred families; and we may 
add in Bio account at least oat hundred bouses of this tribe no * 1 
enumerated, which makes the families in Central Fndia up- 
wds of twn tbmiB&iyL There an t on the lowest computation* 
in performance of religious dulses, and employed in tha Civil 
and Military service of Sindi*, three thousand tnen p who have 

I 2 
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about two thousand families; and, if wo suppose 
two males arrived at mature age in every family, 
and add four thousand men of this tribe who have 
no settled homes, but are in the service of Mah- 
ratta princes and chiefs, we shall not have less 
than eight thousand educated men, a very small 
proportion of whom are devoted to religious duties, 
at the tit most uot more than one thousand, and 
the remaining seven thousand constitute that ac¬ 
tive and abstemious body of men of business, who 
carry on all the duties of the Muhratta govern* 
merits, and are the most industrious and intelli¬ 
gent, both of the higher and lower classes of mer¬ 
chants and clerks. We may assume, that there is 
not one of this class who has not been instructed 
to read and write; that they are, from the habits 
of their order, exempt from inebriety and idleness; 
and that, though very subtle and often unprin¬ 
cipled, they are almost all of decent demeanour, 
and have remarkable industry and perseverance. 
The consequence is, they are (generally sinking) 
the real masters, though only nominal servants of 
the rulers by whom they are employed, and the 


no families* and are many of them adventurers from 

iho Deck am- add to which vm ihuusund of a similar das? in 
the arvice of llolkar and the petty stales of DLtar and 
DewMs f and there will be h taking the him dies at two men of 
mature ago >a each bouse* eight thousand Southern Hrahtnin^ 
qualified for employ meal. 
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wealth they obtain adds to their influence, both as 
iiulivi duals and as a community. 

The maimer in which the Southern Brahmins 
maintain their connexion with the country from 
which they came, has been before noticed: they 
will neither eat nor intermarry with the Brahmins 
of Central India, nor with those of Guzerat, or 
Hindustan, who resort to it; and the consequence 
is, that their attachment to the Deck an continues 
as strong as if they had never emigrated. They 
often visit their native country, or rather that 
of their ancestors; and those whom business pre¬ 
vents from doing so have almost all annual re¬ 
cruits to the family, male and female, from the 
Southward. This is a fortunate circumstance, as 
connected with the establishment of our influence 
over this large, intellectual, and powerful class of 
men. Many of them have lost a great deal by the 
extension of our [rawer, and they may dread iis 
farther progress; but they are also sensible of the 
repose which that part of their family they deem 
the stock enjoys under our protection' and the 
facility of communication with their homes is felt 
and recognised by all this class as a real Messing. 

It is a very extraordinary fact, that out of the 
host of Southern Brahmins (who were twenty- 
five years ago at least treble * their present num- 


* In a calculation made during iht life of Mudhajee Sindiu 
and Aliutyq ttwe, the Southern Brahmins in Central India 
wen tslimated at thirty thousand. 
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her) not one has ever been nominated a Ze¬ 
mindar or Caiioongo of a province, or to any 
hereditary district or village office* in their con¬ 
quests North of the NcAndda.* The Brah¬ 
mins covet these offices in the Deckan, and no¬ 
thing but resj*eet for the prejudices of the inha¬ 
bitants of Central India, and a fear of expatriating 
themselves by wedding a foreign soil (for this the 
acceptance of such hereditary offices implies)* 
could have prevented their invading these rights 
of the natives, in the same manner as had been 
done by the Northern conquerors of this country. 
With the exception of the Ptiar families of * 1 
Dhar and Dewass, who are Rajpoots, almost all 
the military classes of Mahmttos in Malwft are 
Sudras. These were formerly very numerous; 
but of late years it has been the policy of both the 
Governments of Holkar and Sindia to entertain 
the natives of Hindustan in preference to their 
countrymen ; and at present it may be salely as¬ 
serted, that there are not above five thousand 
Mkhratta Sndros employed in Central India; four 
thousand in the army of SimHa, and one thousand 
with Holkar and the Fours. There are some 
Mahrattas in menial employ, particularly in the 


* Tine Bo&ccUah fawiEy, a* ha* been mentioned* obtained 

I be Zemindary of l ands in N^maur Smith of the Ncrbutkkp un 
I'Lindiiiun of motoring them U> cultivation; but this country 
border* on Candeish, with many of the districts of which it is 
intermixed. 
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household of Sindia and Holkar, but these are 
few; and a small number more have settled as 
renters and cultivators; but it may be asserted 
that the whole of this class, who con be ac¬ 
counted inhabitants of Cent ml India, do not 
amount to five hundred families, and these are 
confined to the principal towns. In the census * 
of Indore, there appear one hundred and fifty-two 
houses of Mahrattas in that capital; hut in one 
which was taken of eight populous villages in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, there are only four 
houses inhabited by this trilie. The Mahratta 
citizens* as well ns the military of that nation, 
preserve, like the Brahmins, their love of the 
Dcckan, with which quarter all who are able keep 
up a constant intercourse and form intermarri¬ 
ages. It is this usage which has prevented their 
amalgamating with the other inhabitants of Cen¬ 
tral India, 

lire females both of the Brahmin and Sudra M»br*iu 

_ Fcmnlea- 

Mahrattas have, generally speaking, when their 
husbands are princes or chiefs, great influence, and 
mix, not only by their power over individuals, but 
sometimes, os has been shewn, personally, in af¬ 
fairs of the state. If married to men of rank, 
they have usually a distinct provision and estate 
of thdr own; enjoy much liberty as they can 


* Nol including the court md camp s which probably eon* 
lain as many more. 
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desire; seldom, if ever, wear a veil; and give feasts 
and entertainments to their friends on births and 
marriages? and on particular anniversaries* They 
also expend much money on jewels and cloths* 
and even the poorest of this class has a set of 
ornaments. 

The higher orders of women, both Brahmins 
and Sudras* are remark able for their devotion* or 
rather superstition; and often become, from their 
weakness in ibis respect* the du{ies of religious 
impostors. The constant camp life of the Mali* 
rattas, which lias made serious inroads upon the 
observances and morals of the iueu* lute ex¬ 
tended its effects to their women \ and the richer 
classes of these* even among the Brahmins, suffer 
great injustice from common fume* if they main¬ 
tain that strict character which Hindu institutions 
enjoin. It may In- remarked* in mitigation of this 
observation ns a general eenrare, that both the 
courts of Ikilksir and Sindia have for these last 
twenty-five years been exceedingly profligate. 

The power which the Mahratta Ladies of the 
families of Sindia, Ilolkaiv and the Puar enjoy* 
has I>ecii described. They have always had great 
influence in their secret councils, and usage has 
latterly given them a considerable and increased 
share in the government, and in some eases they 
have been the acknowledged heads. They are 
usually instructed in reading, working* and arith¬ 
metic, Tlie management of the horse always 
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constitutes part of their education, which is di¬ 
rected to qualify them for the duties to which 
their condition makes them liable to lie called,* 
The Mahratta ladies of rank maybe generally de¬ 
scribed as deficient in regular beauty, but with 
soft features, and an expression that marks quick¬ 
ness and intelligence. Though almost all, when 
called forth, have shewn energy and courage, and 
some of them great talent, yet it must be con¬ 
fessed that few classes of high fern ales exhibit 
more examples of shameless licentiousness than 
nne to lie found among these Mahratta Baees, or 
princesses, whom circumstances have freed from 
the common restraints which the lows of society 
in India have imposed upon their sex. The 
jKjorer Mahratta females are the companions of 
their husbands in their labours and their dan- 


* In a long tontercnC4." 1 IjluI with Rheeitia 15 mob. the daugh¬ 
ter of Joswunt Row Halkpr, (detailed in my letter lu Mr* 
Metcalfe* of the first of September, LSI9 + ) ilie expatiated 
with much eloquence on the duties, mrnltntcd ut those of a 
Mnhratta prioress, wlien the interest* of her family and na¬ 
tion were at stoke. It was, she said, an obligation fur such 
in extreme cases (where the had neither husband nor soo) to 
lead her troops in person to battle* The young lady appealed 
to Lctcbmq. Raw, e. respectably matron* for the truth of her as¬ 
sertion ‘ t and it wns confirmed, with a qualifying remark that 
the case rant to extreme, which coifed iVf such a departure 
from female hablEau Bkeecna Raee was* from eccentriciiy of 
character, nn exception to common rules. She rode with 
grace, and few Excelled her in the management of the spear. 
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gers; they arc generally hard-favoured from con¬ 
stant exposure, and from leading a life of toil and 
vicissitude. They have the reputation of being 


faith fid wives and good mothers. 

Ditfi 1 rfni Besides the various trilies of Brahmins from the 
Bfniiniipj, Ueckau, there are no less than eighty -four different 
sects in Central India; but almost all these trace, 
or pretend to trace, the emigration of their ances¬ 
tors, and that at no distant period, from neigh¬ 
bouring countries*. The six sects, or Chenattect 
trilM . 1 of Brahmins, alone claim the province of 
Malien sis their native country, and they even 
refer hack to a period of twenty or thirty genera¬ 
tions, when their ancestors came into it : but still 
they have a pride in being termed Mai * a Brah¬ 
mins, which to the rest would be n reproach. 

Guwiat The Guzerat Brahmins are very numerous \ ; 
Brttmun. ^ tliese are employed in the offices of reli¬ 

gion. while others trade, and gain a respectable 
livelihood as writers and accountants. Many of 


JcmJpwt the Marwar or Joudputir Brahmins are also trad- 
and ttoSey- 

powr - —»— -■—— ”” " 

HralaTnina. a or pretend Us bate eaane, from the countries 

of Gu^rat, Odeyponr, Joudpcor, Jey|K»r, Jliodu&ian* Ceiiic]e t 
and Owlet and few, if their tradUiuna are lo be believed, have 
been settled for more then dfleeu generations in Central India. 

These six seen eat and drink with each other, and are, 
from ibis, asaoeinled, and tidied ChenaUec, or the Six Sect*, 

| fo the town of Bartswarra, there are one thousand fomi- 
liee of Goierat Brahmins; in that of Dooitgurbpoer two Inin- 
died t and at Pertatfbgurb fifty. 
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ers; but the great mass from that country, as well 
as from OdeypoOF, are labourers and cultivators, 
forming indeed n very considerable proportion of 
the most industrious husbandmen of Central India. 

The Hindustan Brahmins are not so numerous, 
and a considerable proportion of them are con¬ 
cerned in trade. Those from Oude (classed with 
the natives from Behar, and known by the gene¬ 
ral name of Poorubees, or Eastern Brahmins) are 
olimwt all soldiers, mid seldom, if ever, settle in 
this country. A few of the military Brahmins 
of the above tribes, and of those from Benares 
and Canoje, are supported by the charity of the 
Mahratta princes and chiefs, while many hove 
found employment as servants of the rich South¬ 
ern Brahmins; and the latter, though they will 
□either eat nor intermarry with these sects, have 
studied their convenience by coming to the con¬ 
clusion, that they are not defiled by the lowest 
Poorubees giving them water, washing their 
clothes, and ]wrfiimning other menial offices. 

All the Brahmins of Central India, excepting the {*££**, 
Southern, are classed by the Mahratta conquerors 
under the general head of Rungree, or rustic. 

They arc in general a quiet, submissive race, with 
the exception of the Poorubee or Eastern Brah¬ 
mins, who, coming from (hide and Behar, filled 
the ranks of the insubordinate corps of regular 
infantry which, for so many years, domineered 
over this country, and treated its inhabitants 
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with such insolence and opacity, as to render 
them just as much dreaded and hated as the 
Patau s. 

Bundei- The Bundelcund Brahmins, and some of the 
HAtiuins Wwfer orders from Canoje, who come annually to 
Central India, will be noticed among the classes 
to whose level and association their impure habits 
and crimes have degraded them. 

There is, perhaps, no part of India where the 
tribes of Brahmins are so various, and their num¬ 
bers so great, as in Central India: but there is 
certainIv none where there are so few oi them 
either wealthy, learned, or where there is less at¬ 
tention paid to the religious rites ol the Hindu faith, 
or to its priests, by the rest of the population. 

The Mahomedans have ever marked the Brah¬ 
mins with particular hatred: and the Bajpobts 
of Central India have, for reasons that will be 
stated, never shewn much favour to this race. 
From the Brahmin ministers and chiefs of the 
Mahratta princes, who conquered this country, 
a change might have been expected; but these 
were 1 , in general, able worldly men, from whom 
the ignorant priests and idle mendicants of their 
own order obtained less attention than they 
would have received from Hindus of equal rank, 
but with less pretensions to sacred knowledge; 
and with the exception of Ahalya Biiee *, there has 


* Sun ic of ihc lliicos, <>t kulieo, We Lecn religion «ju! 
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been no Mahratta sovereign in Central India, who 
has had a just claim to the character of pious 
Her charity to this tribe was unbounded, and 
hordes of Brahmins from the most distant quarters 
flocked to her court. Such encouragement is not 
likely to recur; but the tranquillity tliat is now 
established will restore to Oojeiu the annual 
crowd of pilgrims, to which it is from its high 
rank among Hindu* * places of worship entitled, 
but of which it has liecn in a great degree deprived 
by the distractions of the lust thirty years. The 
holy shrine of Ongkar Mundattah, which has so 
long lieen shut to Brahmins and pious Hindus by 
the bands of robbers who encircled it, is once more 
open to pilgrims. These also resort in numbers 
to Mi)pair; and the feeling entertained by the 
present government of Holkar towards every 
thing connected w r ith the name of A halva Baee is 
leading to the establishment of charitable institu¬ 
tions, and to the erection of religious buildings, 
which promise to make this city as attractive 
from its beauty as its holiness. 

The Rajpoots next demand our attention.— Rajpoot* 
These form (includingall their tribes and branches 


cbariioble* Roukiianh Ilaee, die wife of TuckajeC Ho!kar, w E i& 
a piotis wcudou* ami very generous Ui Embminu. 

* 1 1 is one uf tiati hdKtti sucrtd pla-ccB of 1 Jin tin worship, ami 
ranks with Ee Hares, Chide* Hurd war, Muttra, Dwaraca, onsi 
Conje^cmm. 
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down to the half-bred, who Iwast this proud race 
as their fathers,) a very great proportion of the 
population of Central India. They were, as be¬ 
fore stated, the invaders and conquerors of this 
country. In the oldest records we have of its 
history, we find the Puar and Chowan Rajpoots its 
rulers: these last were subdued by the Afghans; 
but from the character of the struggles which 
ensued between them and the Mnliomedans, it is 
obvious they were in great numbers and had 
taken deep root- 

We know from concurring evidence, that all 
the Rajpoot tribe* trace their origin from Ayo- 
dhya or Oude; and their chiefs in this part of 
India, whom they term Princes, were probably 
no more than leaders, or vicegerents, from the 
Hindu sovereigns of Cauoje. The (Heypoor Fa¬ 
mily, which is admitted by all to lie the most an¬ 
cient of this das* of rulers, though they trace their 
descent from the celestial Kiunachandra, do not 
appear in authentic history before Bnppoo Rawul 
a. d. 104 . took Chittore, in the year of the Sum but 191. 
The title of Rawul, still cherished by some Raj¬ 
poot princes, descended from this Prince to many 
of his direct successors; but the thirteenth in 
descent assumed that of Rana*, which still eon- 

* This fuuity has the disuiaclive appellation of Suwdya, 
wbkh ij stated in one of my manuscripts to have been assumed 
by the first liana, in compliment to u favourite Brahmin who 
came from u village of that name. 
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tinues, An event of more importance is stated in 
a manuscript, from which these facts are taken, 
which asserts that in the year of the Sum but 
1191, this Rajpoot ruler conquered the Bheels;A 
and we leam from other accounts and tradi¬ 
tions, that a great part of Me war and the 
Western parts of Central India were, so late as 
the eleventh century, in ]iossession of that nice, 
while we know that the Gonds have been even 
more recently driven out of some of its South¬ 
ern districts. There is, in short, every reason to 
conclude, that, before the Mahomed an invasion, 
the armies nf the Monarchs of Canoje and Delhi, 
which were chiefly composed, of the Rajpoot tribe, 
made a partial conquest of this province. When 
these monarchs were in their turn obliged to 
yield to the Mahoinedan invaders, the tide of 
the warlike clan of Rajjjoots rolled South, and in 
its course overwhelmed the weaker inhabitants of 
the countries towards which it was ini [wiled. 
Such is the progress of all changes of population 
in half-civilized nations. The Rajpoots were, no 
doubt, from the prejudices of the lower classes 
of Hindus, with whom they intermingled, re¬ 
ceived in most countries with feelings that faci¬ 
litated their usurpation of the government. They 
were, from caste, superior j and, accordant with 
national institutions, as well as religious pre¬ 
judices, it was a duty to obey and serve them. 
Their intercourse with females of a lower tribe 


.D. ma. 
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produced a mixed race, who inherited, with a 
share of the bodily strength, the pride of their 
fathers* These endeavoured to lose all recollec¬ 
tion of the baseness of their mothers blood, and 
sought, by assuming the same names, and adopt¬ 
ing similar habits, to approximate themselves to 
their male progenitors t but, though many of the 
spurious tribes w ere cherished as useful adherents, 
they were not permitted to mix or intermarry 
with the higher classes, and gradually fell into a 
lower rank in the same community. 

The Rajpoot families who have exercised jiower, 
and who stand the first in reputation, are the Se- 
sodyas, Kliattories* Kutrhwa, and Chowmis, The 
Scsodyas, which Include the Qdeypoor family and 
all its branches, are considered the highest in 
rank, from their rule being the most ancient. A 
Rhattore* Prince, who was driven out of Ilin- 


1 A book entitled BuntnwulltE Rhalorct, or a Genealogical 
Account of the Tribe of Rhatinre, was brought in me the 
,1Git] June, 1B£0 P by Sunlook Ram, the Knrbar or Minister of 
the Hajii of Amjherrs^ This roil, for aueb was its fomii 
was written in the dialect of the Rajpoots called Rhdknh, 
and by the Malininas Rangree Bbakah, Its dimensions 
were taken h and it measured exactly ninety feet in length 
by frixlECii inches wide, and was dose written on both Hides. 
Part?, of it were written many years ago, but it h continually 
receiving nddilbra, os the families increase. Sun took Ram 
boosted t\m there was not a Rhattora of any rank or nmne 
that was not to be found 3n this roll; and it appeara, from the 
short examination l have been able to give it, in contain a 
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ilustun in a. D* llll # t succeeded in establishing 
himself as Prince of M ai war, ur Joudpoor, i n 
Am D, 1155; and Ins descendants have enjoyed 
more power than any other of the Rajpoot tribes 
in Central India, in which several of them hare 
obtained princi polities, j' The Kntrbwa Rajpoots, 
who stand high, from the reigning family of Joy- 
]M>or being of that race, are numerous in Central 
India; hut there Is no prince or chief of the tribe 
within its limits. The Rtfjos of Hoondee and 
Kotah are of the Hara, a celebrated and nuine- 
rnus branch of the ChowuM, to which the branch 
of Kychee also belong* This latter owes its 
glory, in this pail of India, to the mice famous, 
but now fallen family of Ragoogurh, whose his¬ 
tory hm Im^ti given in this work. 

The tribes enumerated intermarry with each 
other: but they will not condescend to mi\ with 


correct it cord of all the families of this tribe who have seLLlfd 
itl Ci titrjl India. 

- Swj«, the gr«al'grandson of Jeychund, I lie Monarch of 
Delia, who lust his life and throne in art action with Shah 
u Dec ii Mahomed fnhous, was the Prince who lirst emigrated* 
attendiid by two hand red iu I lower*, into Mar war, and after a 
lapse of forty-four years, filled (according to his historians) 
with viewaitudtts of fortune, succeeded in establishing himself 
Prince of Pallet, their the capital of the present emmtfy of 
Jmidpvor, 

t The Rajas of Rutland JabdOfliu SiUanati, See la Mhow, 
Kutcb Barocku Amjhrrra, Mod tan, and Baglee* are 11 halt ore, 
and claim kindred to the .loudpeer family. 
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those of lesser feme, or with families that have 
|>een in anv way degraded. The Puar Rajpoots 
are tevond ull others celebrated in the ancient 
history of Central India; but they were subdued 
by the Mnhoinedoiis, and h«ul long ceased to exer¬ 
cise rule*, when a chief of this race was restored 
to Dhar, the very seat of his ancestors. But he 
raine as the retainer of a Mahratta Prince, and 
his family had, while in the Deck an, eaten and 
in ten i lurried with Mahratta Sudras* the conse¬ 
quence is, that, though the Puare have been, 
and now are, high in rank and l«ower, the iMioresl 
of the proud Rajpoot chiefs whom they count 
among their dependents, would disdain to eat w ith 
them, or to give them a daughter in marriage. 

The Puars of Dhar consider themselves, and 
are considered by others, as Decknnies, or South¬ 
ern people; but tliere are numerous Rajpoots of 
tliat racef, and many others of little note, who 
trace their ancestors from Hindustan, while the 
Dooriah and Salunkee tribes, w ho are possessed 
of gTeat tracts of land and hereditary rights, come 
from Guzerat. 

The Omuts have liecu mentioned as giving 
their name to a large district, They were a tribe 

• The present Ruler of the petty Streto of Soante claims 
ilticent from the ancient Pours of flliar, The finuly took 
refuge in the wilds of S»antc on tlw Mahometan conquest. 

t The onlv Puar family of rank that trace from Vicra- 
madityn, the ancient head of the Puars of Central India, are 
the petty Rajas of Soanle. 
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of no fame, but have l>een recently raised to rank 
and estimation* by one of their chiefs, Aehil 
Singh, Dewim of Nurstngurh, who, by the ex pert - 
diture of a very large amount, has obtained in 
marriage for his son, the daughter of a near rela¬ 
tion of the Prince of Odeypoor. Tins fact mid 
several others may !» adduced as proofs that 
many of the distinctions among the Rajpoots and 
other Hindus are those of family, not of caste; 
and that then" rules can Ivend, and are to lie 
referred to usage, not to religion. 

The Rajpoots of Central India j>ay compara¬ 
tively little attention to Brahmins. A holy man 
of this tribe has a share of their respect and vene¬ 
ration, but their priests arc the Charuns and 
Hhats, who, to the direction of their superstitious 
devotions, add the office of chroniclers of their 
cherished fame and that of their ancestors. These 
classes have rank as the genealogists of proud and 
ignorant chiefs; and favoured individuals often 
combine with that office the station of counsellors, 
and establish an ascendancy over the minds of their 
superior, which is stronger from lieiug grounded 

* Many of the principal families in Maivra haw, since this 
high connexion was formed, consented to eat with the Ra¬ 
jas of Onratwarra* This establishes their mill;: whenever 
there is a doubt upon, such a subject with Rnjpnets, (par¬ 
ticularly in cases of supposed illegitimacy,) U can only be set¬ 
tled bv some chief of high birth and character eating out of the 
same dish with ih« person on whom the dt-uht or sngma rest?. 

it * 


Ansi BhJiU- 
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til Kin 11 mysterious feeling of awe. It is to them 
that the proudest Rajpoot Looks for solace in ad¬ 
versity, and for increased joy and exultation in 
prosperity. We must, therefore, before the cha¬ 
racter and peculiar habits of this race are noticed, 
say a few words of those who exercise so power- 
fill an influence over their Lives and destiny. 

Both Chanms and Bh&ts IxkisI of celestial 
origin : the former are divided into two tvilres— 
the Kachilee, who are merchants, and the Maroo, 
wlio are bards. These again branch out into one 
hundred and twenty other tribes, many of whom 
are the descendants of Brahmins and Rajpoots. 
The Kachilee and Maroo Chanms do not inter¬ 
marry ; hut the latter intermarry with Rajpoots, 
There are numerous Bhats in Hindustan, hut 
Chanms are little if at all known. Tins extra¬ 
ordinary community apjiears to have arisen out of 
that condition of society into wdiich their kindred 
tribe (for they deem themselves, though specially 
created by Mahadeva*, us appertaining to the Raj- 


* According tfi the fable of ibeir erigiii^ M^htdevn first 
created Bhais lo attend bU Hot itnd bull ; but these could not 
prevent the former killing the Utter, which wus a source of 
infinite vcxaliun and trouble, Ss it cfnnpelled Malmdevti to 
cK-iiLe mw lilies^ lie tbeirJbfti fanned the Charuu equally 
dcvcjikt a* the hhdij but ai Udder tpirii, and gave him in 
charge these fovtiurile uuiiiials, From that period no hull was 
ever destroyed by tins lion* 

Ira the eeLovc allegorical fiction* the lion ifi Lhi ty pe of sa¬ 
vage violence ; and the bull (as has bean already shewn m 
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l>oot raiir) had fallen. The rude chiefs of that 
military tribe* when driven from Hindustan, were 
broken and disunited. War was their only occu¬ 
pation, and feuds became so deadly that all confi¬ 
dence ceased- The oppression of the Moghul 
government having made many of them plunder¬ 
ers* a great proportion of the tracts where they 
settled soon became impassable to travellers or 
merchants. This was particularly the case with 
the whole of the countries West of Central India, 
which stretch along the left bank of the Indus 
from Biameer to Cutdi* 

The Brahmin priests* who were the religious 
guides of the Rajpoots while they remained on 
the banks of the Ganges* do not appear to have 
followed them, in any numbers* to their remote 
habitations on the verge of India, Beings were 
therefore wanted* on whose sanctity weak and 
superstitious minds could repose, who had, nr 
pretended to have knowledge; whose faith was 
trusted, and who would constitute a link between 
men who could not confide in each other: such 
the Charuus soon became, and the usages they 


vol L p. MS] ia eke personification of jafitLet*. Tlitt s«lf- corn- 
pi atcnl Ch&run means to say. ihat the feeble Uhat p though 
especially created for the purpose, was unable La prated justice 
from the assaults of violence; lhi4 Cud was in consequence 
continually obliged to e.veri hiniseif for its restoration; smcl 
thal he therefore mode l he CMnm with a bolder oature, *lio 
so effectually answered the inlimlium fur winch he wjh created* 
thal justice has never since been destroyed by violence. 
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adopted give a singular picture of the society 
which they may be said in a great degree spiri¬ 
tually and morally to govern. 

The Outruns must understand the rites ot 
worship, particularly those of Siva and Parvatce. 
the favourite deities of the Rajpoots. They are 
taught to read and write, and the daws who traffic 
(generally in camels and horses) are shrewd men 
of business; while the Maroo Charuns apply their 
skill to the genealogy of tribes, and to the recital 
of numerous legends (usually in verse), txle- 
brating the praises of former heroes, which it is 
their duty to chant, to gratify the iiride and 
rouse the emulation of their descendants. 

The Ch linin’s chief pow er is derived from an 
impression, that it is certain ruin and destruction 
to shed his blood, or that of any of his family, or 
to lie the cause of its being shed. 1 hey obtain a 
high rank in society, and a certain livelihood, 
from this superstitious belief, which they are edu¬ 
cated to inculcate, and which they teach their 
children to consider as their chief object in life 
to maintain, 

A Charon becomes the safeguard of travellers 
and the security for merchants; and his bond is 
often preferred among the Rajpoots, when rents 
and property are concerned, to that of the 
wealthiest bankers. When he trades himself, 
he alone is trusted, and trusts, among the com¬ 
munity to which he lielongs. 

The CMrun, who aecom]ianies travellers likely 
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to he attacked by Rajpoot robbers* when he sees 
the latter approach, wards them oil by holding a 
dagger in his ham!; anti if they do nut attend to 
him. he stabs himself in a place that is not mortal, 
and taking the Iduod from the wound, throws it 
at the assailants with imprecations of future woe 
and ruin. If this has not the desired effect, the 
wounds are repeated; and in extreme cases one 
of the Charon's relations, commonly a female 
child, or an old woman, is made a sacrifice, i he 
same process is adopted to cafdrcc the payment 
of a debt to himself, or a claim for w hich he has 
become security. It is not unusual, as the next 
step, to slay himself; and the catastrophe has 
been known to close in the voluntary death ot 
his wives and children, 

The females of the Charuns are distinct from 
all the other population, lioth in dress and man¬ 
ners. They often reside in scjiarate villages, and 
the traveller is surprised to sec them come out 
in their long rol*s, and attend him fur some 
space, chanting his welcome to their abode. 1 he 
Charuns are not only treated by the RajpioU 
with great respect (the highest rulers of that 
race rising when one of this class enters or leaves 
an assembly), hut they have more substantial 
marks of regard. When they engage in trade, 
lighter duties are collected from them than others. 
They receive at all feasts and marriages presents 

* Charuns, particulujl) of iht MarOO el ass, who we mendi- 
cauls, aUcud at feasts and marriitges in great numbers, and are 
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that Are only limited by the ability of the parties* 
The evil consequences off a Chiimn being driven 
to undergo a violent death* can he alone averted 
by grants of Lands and costly gifts to surviving 
relations; ami the Rajpoot chief, whose guilt h 
recorded {for all these sacrifices are subjects of 
rude poems) as the cause of such sacred Mood 
being shed *, in fortunate, when he c an by any 
means have his repentance and generosity made 
part of the legend. 

This extraordinary class of men, who have 
grown up (in spite of habits that are revolting 
to humanity) as a correc tive of barbarism, are 
most numerous and powerful Among the petty 


in the habit of extorting large sum*, at lb t Inner, by threats 
(if not satisfied] of sprinkling iheir blood on the parlies met on 
ib lb joyous occasion; and these lineals have bees too often 
tarried Lutu execution iu make them be deemed idle by the 
superstitious Rajpoots, Rhcem Singh, the soti of the ltaja of 
L^gke, nettled, when the I Eh wul of Rani warm, was on a 
visit lo me, tlmt be should marry the latter'* near relation* 
Rut tilt marriage was delayed on account of a preliminary' 
demand that Rheem Singh should satisfy the Chains ami 
fibflta who mighl attend at the wedding: the latter hesitated, 
from i he amount (on account of tbe rank of ihe Raurul of 
UidCkiwarm) being likely lo be too great for his mean*. He 
laid me il might ruin him; anil that, once pledged, he Vfll 
likely, from the rumtiicn extravagance of iheir demands, and 
violence tci Enforcing limn, io bnve the option between poverty 
and disgrace in bis iribe* 

* A remarkable instance of a Chandy occurred at Tirlab 
m tbe district of Amjhcrra, about seventy year* ago. 
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Hajjiool chiefs of Western India; but their influ¬ 
ence extends also over Qdeypoor, Joudpoor; Jey- 
poor, and even Malwa. The latter province has 
indited lx s en occasionally the scene of some of 
their most remarkable Chan dies (such h the term 
given to their seif-sacrifices); many of which 
might be quoted* to shew how the feelings of 
the human breast may be turned, by the reitera¬ 
tion of precept and example, from that current 
in which God and nature meant they should flow, 
to an exactly opposite course. The aged and the 
young among Chart ms are taught not merely to 
desire to part with existence whenever the ho¬ 
nour of their family or the class to which they 
liclong calls for the sacrifice, but from the feeble 
Jemale of fourscore to the child of five years of 
age, they are eager to be the first to die ; and 
this is no rare feeling* hut one which appears, 
from the history of this trilx, to bel tmg to every 
individual of this singular community. 

The Bhats, or Rows, as they arc sometimes 
called by distinction, seldom sacrifice themselves i 
but, as chroniclers or bards* they share power, and 
sometimes office, with the Charuws. Among the 
Bheclabhs and lower trilies they enjoy great and 
exclusive influence; they give praise and fame 


* 1 collected a great number of cast* well authenticated, 
nut only t>f individual* tul of farm I it* ; und in two m*taiiei-» 
I found th.Lt llxe Cbiiruu inbabitauta vi h vjlU^c Ixiid wum 
Iked themselves 
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ill their songs to those who arc libera] to them, 
while they visit those who neglect or injure 
them, with satires, in which they usually reproach 
them with spurious birth and inherent meanness, 
Sometimes the lihat, it' very seriously offended, 
fixes the figure of the person he desires to degrade 
on a long fiole, and appends to it a slipjaer as a 
mark of disgrace. In such cases the song of the 
Bhat records the infinity of the object of his re¬ 
venge. This image* usually travels the country, 
till the party or his friends purchase the cessation 
of the ridicule and curses thus entailed, f It is 
not deemed in these countries within the power 
of the Prince, much Less any other jiersoji, to stop 
a Bhat, or even punish him for such a proceeding : 
lie is protected by the superstitious and religious 
awe, which, when general among a people, con¬ 
trols even despotism. 


* This image is termed I’wtta. 

t hi 11112, Sevut Ram Seit, one of the principal Suuc&m 
of Ilolbar's Court, offended one of these Bliate, by pushing him 
rudely out of Iris DcKicsn (or shop), where he had come to ask 
alms. The man made a figure of him, to which he attached 
a slipper, and carried it to Court, and every where sang the 
infamy of the Seit. The la tter, though a man of wealth and 
influence, could not prevent him, hat obstinately refused to 
purr Lose his forbearance. Hi* friends after some months 
subscribed eighty rupees, and the Bhat discontinued his ex*- 
craiiuns, but said it was too late, as his curse* hud taken 
effect; and the superstitions Hindus ascribe the ruin of the 
banker, which took place some years afterwards, in this un¬ 
fortunate event. 
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The community of Charuus and Bbals is said 
to be regulated and governed by rules well under¬ 
stood and implicitly obeyed. This must be the 
ease ; for the society could not, if every individual 
lmd an arbitrary right of action, have so long 
preserved its power, the abuse of which must 
have dissolved it. Their superiors are, in general, 
those whom talent and the favour of princes have 
raised to rank and wealth. 

The Blmts of Central India differ little in dress 
from the other inhabitants; but the Chanrns arc 
distinguished by their large turbans, loose vests and 
trowsers, from all others. Being chiefly from Kat- 
tywar, they wear a costume resembling that‘of the 
inhabitants of the province from which they came. 

In describing the habits and character of the R rit" wlT "' 
Rajpoots, it is unnecessary to say any tiling of 
the foreigners of this class who came into Cent nil 
India for service. They are natives of Western 
Hindustan, Oudc, or Rebar, and preserve their 
own usages, quite distinct. The latter may be 
divided into soldiers and cultivators: almost all 
of this tribe obtain their livelihood by the sword 
or plough, and even the husbandmen have arms 
in thdr houses, cherish the martial habits of their 
ancestors, listen to the Bhats who visit their vil¬ 
lages, and presen t: their genealogy; and the 
poorest of this race contributes his mite to sup¬ 
port a bard, who aniiuaDy soothes his vanity by 
reciting the actions of his forefathers, and. by 
keeping a register of his faintly, enables him to 
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mam’ his sons and daughters without degrading 
it. indeed, the Charuns and Bhats derive their 
chief importance from being the conservators* 
of the purity of the different Rajpoot classes: 
they arrange nearly all marriages; and when a 
wealthy Rajpoot of low caste desires elevation f 
by a connexion with a superior family, he must 
give a high bribe to these arbiters of rank, before 
hU object can be accomplished. 

Tiie military Rajjioots of Central India, to¬ 
gether with those of the Western parts of Mal- 
wa and tile rugged tracts} which separate that 
province and the Odeypoor country from Gn- 
zerat. are all under Haw tils, Rajas, and Tha- 
koors ; and many of the latter assume the title of 
Raja: but though wealth, or a certain degree of 
independence, may lead to tins title being granted 
by courtesy, they neither are considered by others, 
nor consider themselves, on a footing with the 
head of the family to which they belong, and to 


* They are considered in ibis light by the Government of 
I ha country, and their evidence is always, taken us lIjc best in 
proof of claims to land Unit depend upon the descent of the 

party, 

t The wealthy Zemindar of Tal Mumlnwul, who is of die 
low tribe of Dhoriah, lately obtained for bis son the daughter 
«f a distressed Thai nor or Baron of the fthatture race, but not 
before be had expended large sums on the Rbata who hail 
negotiated this alliance, and settled a house anil a small estate 
on the bride’s father. 

J This tract, besides Pioiigiirhpaar and Bun;warm, includes 
the petty states of Luna wuith. Snantc. and Barrrali. 
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whom in all domestic concerns, mid in extreme 
coses of danger, they continue (however politically 
independent) to pay deference ami allegiance. 


There are to the West of the Chumhul twelve n*j»> or 

in i n 11 Prince* ftf 

Rajas # » who owe fealty to Dow let Row bind i a, the Rajput 

trib*,W«4l 

Mulhar Row Ilolkar. and the British govern- 0 r the 
meat; among whom there is none wliose reve-' 1,11 ltl> " 1 ' 
mte exceeds six lacs of rupees per annum, while 


there are several that have hardly one laej when 
their country is in a state of prosperity. These 


Rajas have all dependent upon them a number 


of Thakoors, who with their followers are su|> 


ported hy grants of land: their numbers and 
their adherents will lie hereafter noticed; suffice 
it to say, that some almost rival the dignity 
ami wealth of their superiors, Arjoon Singh of 
Dhurry is the first lord in Ragnr, and has long, 
from personal character and rank, been nearly 
on a level with his princes, (fur he |josscsses 
lands and owes allegiance to both the Raw'uLs 
of Doongnrh|ioor and Ban swarm); but he lias 
never assumed a higher title than Thakoor, pro¬ 
bably from his being of a different tribe from 


• The tributaries of ihe Hrilisli government are—the R&wul 
of Doongurbpmir, the RmiiI of Bans warm, th« Ruju of Per- 
laubgurh, the Raja of Qarreah, twi the Raja of Ally Mobuo- 
Tbose of Diwlct Row Sindiu are— the llsja of Rullnm, the 
Raja of Sna Mhow, the Raja nf Silliiniib, tlis Raja of Ain- 
jberra, the Raja of Luna warm, the Uuju of Soante of Hoi* 
kur, the Raja of Jsbooah, 

f A luc is one hunched thousand: the rupee every where 
varies, but its general value Is 2*. 3r/. 
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that of the Raja’s family*, while no loss than 
three lords (those of Sillanah. Kutch Baroda, 
and Mooltan) of the Rutlani family have taken 
the name of Raja; but they are all near rela¬ 
tions of the prince, and it is on this ground the 
distinction is conceded to them, 
suites the East of the Chumhul. the first great 
chumEL?' nr principality is that of Kotah, which has 
from its revenue and army the rank of a state, 
though it owes allegiance and pays tribute to 
the British government. Among the great lords 
who are or profess to be dependent on the Maha 
Row, or Prince of Kotoh, there are, the Regent 
Zalirn Singh, who has received the title of Raj 
Bans front the Prince of Odeypoor; the Lords 
of Itulurgurh f, of Ghyntn, Bunmuleah, and 
others; all of whom are called Maharajas, but 
enjoy no distinct power, except over their own 
family and a lew personal adherents. Several 
ancient principalities £ have been sutidued by 
Dowfet Row Sindia. Pew of the relations of 
these great Rajpoot families are left in the coun¬ 
try : though many of their adherents still remain, 
and have preserved their lands ami property. 
The policy of the Mahratta rulers has prevented 
the employment of this race in their armies; 


* The Await arc Sesodjta j Arj-oon Siogh is u. Chowan, 
t The chiefs arc all rttatko* of the Maha Row, 

I -Among these are Narwar, Chandtiw, Rhatgarli, Baha- 
durgtirl^ Sheopocr T and Ra^oogurii. 
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tin* consequence lias been, that some of them 
continue plunderers, while others have Income 
cultivators; but their reduction is too recent 
to have changed the latter into a submissive 
peasantry, and the presence of a considerable 
force lias hitherto been constantly required in 
these countries to repress their recurring insur¬ 
rections. A great proportion, therefore, of the 
Rajpoots in this quarter, though their princes are 
destroyed and their spirit much broken, must 
still be considered as belonging to the military 
class of Rajpoots* 

The petty Rajas of Nitre Lngurh, KUchcepoor, 
and Rajgurh, in Oinutwarra, (tributaries of Sindin 
and Holkar,) still retain military adherents of 
their own tribe. The Raja of B aglet* and many 
others East of the Chumbul, who were Thakoors 
and Zemindars, cannot be classed among the 
princes of this race; nor can we assign that 
rank to the numerous Rajpoot chiefs wdio con¬ 
tinue, like them. Zemindars of districts and large 
landholders; or to those who from their con¬ 
dition ate denominated Grassiahs; and have till 
lately subsisted on plunder. The numbers ot 
those hereditary plunderers who have continued 
to claim a Tanka, or portion of the revenue, on 
the ground of ancient rights, and from their 
assumed power to disturb the country, will be 
hereafter stated; at present it is enough to ob¬ 
serve, that the British government is guarantee 
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to it)any engagements with chiefs of this class in 
the countries mid districts contiguous to (tojeiti 
and Indore. 

The Rajpoot*. who have been enumerated as 
belonging to the military classes in Central In¬ 
dia, are in their dress, manners, and usages, 
distinct from the other inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try, and their features and shape denote them 
a superior race. Their chief pride, or distinc¬ 
tive marks, are turbans of an extraordinary size, 
and an embossed figure of a horse and the sun, 
which they wear round their necks. 'This my¬ 
thological emblem is <|uite indispensable. It is, 
with all who can afford it, made of gold; others 
are contented with silver; hut the poorest Raj- 
]K>ot makes this figure the first present to his 
infant male offspring. It is their personal deity, 
and receives their daily adoration. It is common 
also to wear the figure of a distinguished ancestor 
or rebit ion, engraved in gold or silver. This 
image, usually that of a warrior on horseback, 
is sometimes worshipped, but its chief utility is 
as a charm to keep at a distance ghosts and evil 
spirits. 

The customs of the military class of Rajpoots 
differ in no essential degree* from others of their 
tribe; but they have fallen from those high ssen- 


* It is u peculiar usage nf ihe Rajpoots that they never 
tuurry in their own tribe, viewing it in that objectionable light 
which ociiers do a marriage with their near relations. 
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thnentq, and that prnud honour, by which, if we 
can believe their records, they were once distin¬ 
guished. Though the Rajpoot Princes were con¬ 
quered by the Kings of Delhi, their policy after¬ 
wards employed^ these Hindu warriors to keep lit 
check their own turbulent bands, and to extend 
their conquests over the Southern regions of India ; 
so that, as they destroyed with one hand, they 
elevated with the other; and a great proportion of 
this class in Central India trace their rise from the 
Emperors of Hindustan. On the decline of the 
family of Tirnour, their Rajpoot subjects became 
first the dupes, and afterwards the prey, of the 
art fid and rapacious Mahrattas, The history of 
their fall has been given; suffice it, in speaking of 
their character, to add, that it appears to have 
been deteriorated even more than their condition: 
though they have not lost their courage, and re¬ 
tain many feudal usages and feelings, they have 
ceased to lie a nation. Too ignorant to redeem 
their former condition by intellectual effort, too 
prejudiced to seek the aid of others, and too 
radically divided by the quarrels of families and 
tribes, to unite in any great design connected with 
the restoration of their former power, the great 
majority of the military Rajpoots in Central India 
appear to have given themselves up to a life of 
indolence and sensuality, indulging, as far os their 
means admit p in vicious habits, but particularly 
by Intoxicating themselves with strong liquors and 
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opium. Tn the extreme use of the latter drug, 
which they indiscriminately take, both in its liquid 
and drv state, they indulge to an incredible ex¬ 
cess*. Their women also are in the habit oi 
taking opium, and give it to new-born children. 
The heavy leaden eye-brows of the men proclaim 
an usage which, so far from denying, they speak 
of as constituting the chief pleasure of existence. 
It would appear as if, feeling themselves fallen 
and insignificant in the society of which they were 
long the head, they sought relief in the dreams 
afforded bv this seducing stimulant, from the va¬ 
cuity of mind, if not degradation, which belongs 
to their actual condition. There are exceptions 
to this character of the Rajpoots; many, as has 
been recounted, have shewn themselves, in their 
gallant efforts to resist oppression, worthy of the 
race of Ramacliandra, and there are still among 
them men of great takott—Zalim Singh of Kutah, 

* Several of the Rajpnet Princes West of die Chumbul 
seldom held a Durbar without presenting a mixture of liquid 
opium, nr, els it U termed, Kuaoombah,” to ail press tit* 
The minister washes his hands in u vessel placed before the 
Rawul, after which sutne liquid opium is poured into the palm 
of bis right hand. The first in rank who may be present then 
approaches and drinks the liquid- The minister washes his 
hands again, and pours into his palm another dose for the 
second in rank, and so oil. In suyiebing feuds, it is customary 
for the parties to drink this intoxicating Liquid from each 
other's hands, which is deemed by Rajpoots on almost sacred 
pledge of friendship. 
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ivhose life is from natural decay drawing to a 
close, lias for half a century evinced an energy 
and wisdom that would redeem a tribe:—but 
such, nevertheless, as has been described, is the 
general character of the individuals of this race, 
who continue to consider themselves above indus¬ 
trious occupations, and still cling to the shadow 
of that fiower and eminence whirh they once 
enjoyed. 

The females of the class of military Rajpoots, 
though they are strictly secluded, have still acted 
a prominent part in all the great and petty revo¬ 
lutions to which this tribe has been subject. 
Family pride appears with them the chief motive 
of every action, and they are at gd moments 
ready not only to bravo danger, hut to sacrifice 
their lives to support it, This spirit, which has 
in good times led to their affording examples that 
have placed them as high in the songs of the 
bards as their fathers or husbands, has latterly 
had its chief exercise in disgraceful domestic 
disputes. The Karnes (princesses) or Thakoom- 
nies (ladies) of the princes and lords of this tribe 
(each of whom lias three or four) are in constant 
rivalry, if not hostility, with each other; nor can 
the husband prevent these quarrels, for if any of 
the ladies are of higher birth than him, which 
frequently happens, they exact his respect, if not 
obedience. These ladies have generally separate 
estates for their support; and when the prince is, 
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from old age, mental debility, or derangement, 
unfit to governi the feuds of a Raj|x»t family go 
to great extremes. The succession to the yiett) 
state or barony is a matter oi active contention 
and dispute for years before the possessor dies: 
his wives have their relations near them; they 
sometimes hire troops, and have Vakeels, or 
agents, at neighbouring courts, with which they 
maintain an active correspondence. If there be 
no children, the adoption of an heir is a farther 
source of quarrels. If one of the wives has a son, 
she is an object of envy to all the rest, the 
charge of imposition or bastardy is attempted to 
be proved, ami the habits and character of many 
of these bold females often give some colour to 
the accusation. In such cases, general assem¬ 
blies of the chiefs and retainers arc called ; those 
oaths considered most sacred by the tribe are 
administered; the most respectable person in the 
family (if not connected with the quarrel) is 
called upon to prove his conviction of the child's 
legitimacy, by eating with it*, which no Raj- 


• Tina was mail fully exemplified a short lime ago, in the 
case of the succession to ihe principality of Hullam, which 
whk referred to me for decision. 

The Rimy Cbuudewut cluimed. for her infant son the tight 
of succession to the Guddre or throne, while the other females 
of the imbecile Uftja, supported by Goomanjee the minister, 
wanted to bnamrdiae the child. After many unsuccessful 
attempts to reconcile the parties, it was proposed and agreed 
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pool of high honour would tlc^ if he doubted 
its birth. But all these appeals and trials do 
not prevent such family divisions giving rise to 
every species of crime. Spurious children are 
sought and obtained, some times by clandestine 
means, at other times by a departure from the 
laws of virtue. Feelings of such a nature arc 


in by all, that if tbe Rmm of Gdcypoor* * ** whh whose boose the 
child was nearly allied by marriage* ennsentad id allow big son 
to eut with him* (the Hud a himself can eat with no urn.-,) he 
would then be considered legitimate, The Raiia was ac¬ 
cordingly applied to; hk Answer lo Captain Tod wus as 
follows i— 

l+ The Ranajee attires Captain Tod* that Bulwunt Singh is 

* w the son of Ooda Baee : she is my sister, consequently the boy 
41 k my nephew* He k also nephew of the RawuL JeeofSooh 
11 umher t who is tny brother* What doubt can there be of my 

** allowing my son to eat with the fad of tho Ooda Baee* not 
** only he, but all the sixteen Ommljs, shall sit together and 
* 4 eat from the same dish will* Bulwunt Singh. O i ibis there 
l< tan be no doubt; you will, if you think proper* write to 
H General Malcolm in the strongest manner, and tell him that 
“ if he will send Coda Baee here with my nephew, we shall 
N all eat together. 1 ' 

The prioress and her son were sent to Odeypoor, A person 
attended on the part of the minister of the accusers„ nnd one 
was sent by me. In tb# presence of all these parties, the wit 
of the Ratio of Odeypoor ate from the same dish, and at the 
same time, with ibe young Bulwunt Singh. This put an end 
to all objections to the boy being declared the heir to the prin¬ 
cipality* which was a point of local importance, from the 
princes of Hu [lam being, as before alatetf p the head of n large 
family, and commanding the allegiance of many Raj pool chuff. 
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engendered by these proceedings, that murders 
(usually bv poison) arc quite common; and if a 
minor'succeeds, his mind and body are often so 
enervated before he is of age, that be is incapable 
of disturbing those who govern in his name. It 
may be added, that this is at present the con¬ 
dition of three-fourths of the high Raj iwot fami¬ 
lies of Central India; hut it is to be accounted for. 
It. was the study of the Muhrattas to encourage 
quarrels and feuds, which at once degraded and 
divided a race, whom they could neither recon¬ 
cile to their rule, nor completely subdue. A 
different policy is now pursued; and the marked 
abhorrence which has been shewn to such scenes 
of faintly discoid, and to the crimes it produces, 
appears already to have had a salutary effect- 
Our mediation and interposition between the few 
high families of the tribe who remain subject to 
Mabratta superiors, while it gives to the latter all 
the revenue they have a right to claim, extends 
our influence over the former; and that, if well 
directed, must soon give to the Rajpoot princes 
and chiefs a new character, and, by changing 
their habits and sentiments, render these dis¬ 
torters of the public peace its best supporters. 

Among the Rajpoot cultivators of Central In¬ 
dia, a rtomber of the same tribe as the higher 
families are to be fuuud; but the Dhooriah, Ge- 
lott, Solunkee, Purniar, and Chendaloe, are most 
numerous: they are in many places Pot ails of 
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villages, uud inherit small grants, which have been 
given to their ancestors. "They are frequently the 
soldiers of the soil*, and have a few begnhs of 
land assigned, for their support; but many are 
mere labourers, and when individuals of the fa¬ 
milies of the latter serve as soldiers, Herkarrahs, 
or messengers, nr in any other occupations, they 
usually return, when they have made a little 
money in such sendees, to their fields. The Raj¬ 
poots of this class arc not from dress, nor indeed 
in their habits, to be distinguished from the other 
peasantry ; but they are all armed, and preserve, 
through the excitement of their lnuds und che¬ 
rished recollections of their forefathers, a martial 
spirit, u'liich is looked up to as the strength of 
the village they inhabit. Like the military Raj¬ 
poots, they indulge iri the use of opium; but they 
are much more moderate. The women are net* 
ther veiled, nor confined to their houses, but aid 
their husbands in the labours of the field, as w r ell 
as in the village work, and are in general hardy 
and Industrious. 

The Rajpoot inhabitants of towns, who pursue 
trade, or are employed as servants, differ nothing 
in their usages or character from the cultivators, 
except that they are in general, from the so¬ 
ciety in which they mix, more dissipated. There 
are, besides the cultivators and citizens, a con- 


* ka Ncmkur- 
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siderahle body of Briujariies and Lodanahs or 
grain*carrierB* ? who are of the Rajpoot caste: 
these are of various tribes, Rhattore* Jalore, Puar* 
&c. They live in tents.* and can hanlly Ijc termed 
inhabitants of any particular province, as every 
place where they pitch is their home, and that of 
their families- They come and go to tUiferent 
countries, a s their services are required to supply 
armies and to carry on commerce. Their number 
in any one province rises or falls like an article in 
trade, according to the demand; and they can¬ 
not, therefore, be taken into account as ii part of 
its permanent population* The appearance and 
manners of both the men and women are formed 
by their condition; and they are an industrious 
hut rude race, who live in a society of their 
own, ami preserve* both in dress and usages* 
a marked separation and independence* They 
often engage in great speculations on their own 
account, and arc deemed honest in their dealings, 
though very ignorant and barbarous. They trust 
much to the hankers and merchants with whom 


* There is another description uf gniUKvmrj t called 
LcKibanahp settled in Bngur and Katuul; t hey live m villages, 
some ii mos mingling with other cultivators, and sometime* 
having a village esc I naively to themselves, They are Su- 
dras, originally from Guzerat; and are a quiet and inoffensive 
race, differing widely from the Brinjarries p though engaged 
in die same trade* The Loobmmbs are also cultivators* but 
follow no other occupations. 
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tliey arc* ('oncerncd, and few keep accounts; but 
habit has made them very acute, and their me¬ 
mory is, from continual exercise, extremely reten¬ 
tive of the minutest particulars of their extended 
transactions. 

The principal among the illegitimate, nr, as 5,-ipiiec. 
they are often termed, half-caste Rajpoots, in Cen¬ 
tral India, are the Sondees, who have spread 
from Solid warm (a country to wliich they give the 
name) to many adjoining districts: a short his¬ 
tory of them has been given. They are Hindus, 
and take pride in tracing their descent from Raj- 
poot heroes; but their habits have led them, nn 
many points, to depart from the customs of their 
lathers, and, except refraining from the flesh of 
buffaloes and cows, they are little observant of the 
peculiar usages of Hindus. This tribe is divided 
into many classes or families, which take their 
names from Rajpoot ancestors; hut all intermarry. 
Second marriages among their women are very 
common, and from the strict usages of the Raj¬ 
poots upon this point, there is none on which 
they deem the Sendees to have so degraded the 
race from wliich they are descended. 

The Sendees have been either cultivators or 
plunderers, at voiding to the strength or weakness 
of the Government over them; but they have 
always had a tendency to predatory war, and 
have cherished its habits, even when obliged t» 
subsist by agriculture. Their dress is nearly the 
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same as that of the ether inhabitants, though 
they imitate in some degree the Rajpoots in the 
shape of their tuiiians. They are, in general, 
robust and active, but rude and ignorant to n de¬ 
gree, No race can be more despised and dreaded 
than the Sendees are by the other inhabitants of 
the country. They all drink strong liquors, and 
use opium to an excess; and emancipated by their 
base birth, and their being considered as outcasts, 
from tise restraints which are imiwrative upon 
other branches of Hindu society, they give free 
scope to the full gratification of every sensual 
appetite \ consequently vices are habitual to this 
class, which are looked upon by almost every 
other with horror and disgust. There is little 
union among the Sendees; and nets of violence 
and murder amongst themselves are events of 
common occurrence, even in what they deem 
jHjaceable times. Their usual quarrels are about 
land, and each party is prompt to appeal to arms 
for a decision. This race has not I icon known to 
he so quiet for a century as at present. When 
the Find arty war was over, their excesses gave 
the British government an opportunity of seizing 
their strong holds, and compelling them to sell 
their horses, which has in a great degree deprived 
them of the ability to plunder; but still the 
presence of troops is essential to repress their tur¬ 
bulent disposition, and a long jteriod of peace can 
alone give hojies of reforming a community of so 
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listless and depraved a character. The women swJw^ 
of this tribe have caught the manners of their 
fathers and husbands, and are not only hold, hut 
immoral. The lower ranks are never veiled, 
appear abroad at visits and ceremonies, and many 
of them arc skilled in the management of the 
horse, while some have acquired fame in the 
defence of their villages, or in the field, by their 
courageous use of 1 the sword and spear. 

At their marriages and feasts, the Sondees arc 
aided by Brahmins; but that caste have little 
intercourse with them, except when wanted for 
the offices of religion. Among this rude race, 
ChSrura are treated with more courtesy; but 
the BlintJ, who relate the fabulous tales of their 
descent, and the musicians, who sing their own 
deeds or those of their fathers, are the favourites 
on whom they bestow the highest largesses. 

The next tribe is the Rhcelalohs, who have 
sprung from Kaj]X>ots of the Bheel tribe: they 
derive their name from associating with the 
IJlieels, among whom, from the superior rank of 
their sires, they obtain respect and consequence. 

The chiefs of the Bheels in the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains are almost all Bhcelnlahs. This class toiu- 
bines, with the pride and pretensions of Rajpoots, 
the cunning and roguery of the Bheels; and ap¬ 
pears to be, almost without exception, a delamched 
and ignorant race, often courageous from constant 
exposure to danger, but invariably marked by an 
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equal want of honour* and of shame, We never 
see in them any of those gleams of generous and 
chivalrous spirit, which now and then break forth 
to redeem the failings, and even the vices, of true 
Rajpoots. The vanity of this race has lately been 
flattered by their having risen into such power 
and consideration, that neigh bouring Raj j wot 
chiefs found it their interest to forget their pveju* 
dices, and to condescend so far as to eatjt ami 
drink with them. 

There are many other bastard Rajpoot tribes 


* Many remarkable instances of this being their character 
came within my knowledge. Tbs Bheelalah and Sendee chiefs 
were the only robbers in Mulwa whom under no circumstances 
travellers could trust. There art oaths of a sacred but obscene 
kind, among (hose that are Rajpoots, or who boast their blood, 
which are almost a disgrace to take, but which they assert the 
basest was never known to break before Maud mop Singh, a 
B heels lab £ and some of his associates, plunderers on the Ner- 
buddii, shewed the example. 

t In an agreement in my possession between the BheeUlali 
thief of Siliartuli on the Nerbudda mid a house of insurance 
at Indore, he styles himself Mahn ILya Sree Mohun Singh, 
a title us high as that assumed by any prince in Central India. 

f Hnttee Singh, the Gmsaiah chief of Xovvlmah, who is of 
tlie Kychte tribe of Rajputs, and several others in the vicinity 
uf Nadir, tlie late formidable BheelalaJi chief of the Vindhva 
range, cultivated! that robber's friendship and alliance; and 
among other sacrifices made by these Rajpoots, was eating and 
drinking with him. On seeing this take place in my enmp, 1 
asked Huttet Singh, whether he was not degraded by doing 
so ; he said he was not, hui that Nadir was elevated. 
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in Central India, whose names are found in the 
list of its jteareahlc inhabitants; Emt the lowest 
of these, who aspire to such a descent, consider 
themselves far above the Sudra, and it was 
deemed an honour for Mulhar Row Hulkm to 
marry a female of the Sirwee* tribe, who are 


“ In i history given to ine of the origin of the Sirwe*&, they 
are stated 1 q be the descendants of twenty-four Rajpoots* who 
alone survived their Prince A mind Row, Raja of Kuifopoor, 
when the fortress of ibai name was htken by stratagem, ubmi 
$ht hundred years ago- Thw Rajpoots were so ashamed at 
having survived their prince* that they threw aside their swords 
and shields, and dropped the name of Rajpoot for ever. Inking 
in its stead that of Street, a derivative uf the Rgugrte word 
Sir, M cultivation** 1 thereby intimating they would tbeacefor- 
ward devote themselves to the cultivation of the soil j audio 
ihb day t ht Sirwees are famed as the best cultivntors in 
Central India, Their skill in u«f tuning whore to dig welts, 
so us lo come speedily to water, is as extraordinary us it is 
well attested. 

A man n£ lh& tribe, celebrated for his knowledge m ibis par¬ 
ticular^ was lately brought from Nolye to Indore: ho pointed 
out the place for a well in Tnnlia JogEfs garden, and gave a 
minute description of the soil and strata of rock that would be 
met before this well wits formed* This was written, and an 
estimate of the work made at the same lime. Mr. Wellesley, 
on seeing these papers and the verification of lh\- man's pre¬ 
diction sw lo soil, &c, employed him to sink a well in his 
grounds. A paper was given describing the rock and soil, dec* 
At the period this note wu written the well bad been sunk 
twenty‘five feel, and so for his predictions had proved correct- 
lie did not expect water before fifty feel- The result was 
watched with some anxiety, and the pragmas of the workmen 
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on tv half-castes; hut the family of the bride lias 
charge of the Linage of an incantation of Bha- 
vanee, winch elevates them. This marriage took 
place in consequence of an engagement formed by 
the first Mulhai' Kow Holkarj hut his descendant, 
iieing a Sudra of the shepherd tribe, could not 
he allowed to marry a female of Khettree blood, 
without a ceremony which marked the difference. 
The sword of the Mahratta ruler, with his hand¬ 
kerchief hound round it, represented the Prince, 
and to that the female was united: she married 
the wearer of the sword, not the shepherd* 

Not only many of the Rajpoot petty princes, 
but the lowest of the plundering chiefs, who 
claims kindred with that tribe, have a usage of 
affixing a rude drawing of the shaft of a spear, or 
of a dogger, to all their letters or orders to infe¬ 
riors; which is engraved upon the charitable 
grants styled Tamba Potta, from their being writ¬ 
ten on plates of oop[>ev. This emblem denotes 
that the power of the party, by whom the deed 
is granted, rests on his sword. 

It would be endless to trace the numerous 
ramifications of the Rajpoots, or of such tribes 
as have arisen out of the mixture of caste in this 
province; hut it is curious to remark, that, among 
these, the race who are the descendants of Brah- 

minutely valet-, for, though lie man had a great deal of su- 

persiiiwn nnd mummery connected with hi* profession, u was 

quite evident that he had considerable knowledge. 
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in in fathers mid Rajpoot mothers take no pride 
in their female descent, taut, following the dress 
and usages of the Former, employ themselves m 
civil occupations, such as those of merchants, 
writers, and retail dealers. They are very nume¬ 
rous in Central India, i*irticu]nriy in Oojein, are 
without pride, and are remarkable for tlie loose 
habits of their females. 

Almost the whole of the Soucars and Shroffs Mc««tUte 

Cl flirt* 

(hankers and money-brokers), and a great pro¬ 
portion of Uunnias (or retail dealers), in Central 
India, are either from Guzerat or Marwftr, and 
generally not very old settlers. The principal 
bankers at Oojein, of Uuzerat origin, came there 
about three centuries ago, and those of Mar war 
at a later date: the chief firm in Shujahalpoor 
has Imen settled more than three hundred years, 
whilst the oldest houses in Indore have not t«eu 
above one hundred. Only two families are found 
who trace beyond the establishment of the Mah- 
ratU rule at the latter city, or rather village; for 
such it was when they first came to it. There 
are records of very wealthy men of this tribe hav¬ 
ing been in this country during the prosperous 
period of the kings of Mandoo. The tradition, 
indeed, of some princely bankers is still preserved, 
who lived in palaces at that capital*; but these 
were of Guzerafe origin. 


* The nanus of Ui« Saueara of Mandoo, t^uddusa and 
ftysa, who lived in the period between the reign of Raja Btioj 
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Sour#rt Tilt? Soucars> Shroffs, and Bunoiaa in Malwa, 
oftLi."Viaii- are either of the Jaiti or the 1 ishuu faith, hut hy 
far tiie greater numbers are of the former* *, and 
their prevailing influence and wealth attract many 
converts. Almost all the Vaisya and Sudra agents 
and servants they employ, if nut before Jains, con¬ 
form to the tenets of that sect This renders the 
Jain tribe (always hateful to Brahmins) detested 
by tiie priesthood of that order in Central India; 
nor can all the favour of Hindu princes protect 
them from their hostility, Six years ago, the Jains 
built a handsome temple at Oojein; a Juttee, or 
priest of high character, arrived from Gamut 
to consecrate it, and to place within the shrine 
the image of their favourite deityf; but on the 
morning of the day fixed for this purpose, alter 
the ceremony had commenced and the Jains bail 
filled the temple, expecting the arrival of their 
idol, a Brahmin appeared conveying an oval stone 
from the river Seepra. which he proclaimed as 

uad the Kbiljee kings, are preserved in ibe traditions of die 
mercantile class in Ceinral India, Their wealili is sitiJ to 
have been very great* 

* In Pertaubgurb there arc fifteen taiiditd Emilies o i the 
Jain faith p and fuse hundred and fifty ol the Vishnu faith. In 
Bunbwftrra, the Salter are user* numerous, they aro ahaai 
four hundred* md the former, abunt one hundred and twenty^ 
five. In Duongurfapwr, there are about tmi hundred and 
fifty Jains and fifty Vishnu*. in Saug^'arra there are ihrce 
hundred Jains and fifty Vilnius, 
t PsrfWRTOtb. 
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the emblem of Mahadeva; he was joined by a 
concourse of other Brahmins and Gosseins, who, 
arming themselves with bludgeons and missiles, 
soon drove the unarmed bonkers and shopkeepers 
from their temple. The rude symbol of Mahadeva 
was placed in the niche prepared for the .Tain god, 
amid the shout* of Brahmins and other Hindus, 
a rid proclaimed as the aterthrowr of Jains, the 
ait-poicerjut Mahadeva. 'Hie discomfited party 
appealed to the governor of the city; but the 
other tril>es were ton powerful, and dared his in¬ 
terference in a point of this nature* The authority 
of Dowlet Row Sin din, to whom reference was 
made, was treated with no greater respect; and 
the fear of seeing Oojein deserted, with the pro¬ 
spect of distress at that city and Gualinr, (for in 
both the Jains stnp]>ed all business and shut their 
shops,) led that prince to use every means to ob¬ 
tain redress for the violent outrage and insult they 
had suffered. But his threats and applications 
were alike derided, and, fearing to proceed to ex¬ 
tremities in a case of religion, he was obliged to 
rest satisfied with making what amends he could, 
hy remunerating in part the expense which the 
■Tains had incurred; and the hitter, alike power¬ 
less from their comparative smallness of numbers 
and peaceable habits, were obliged to content 
themselves with this imperfect reparation, and to 
bear the additional mortification of seeing the 
temple they had erected become (chiefly from the 
VOL. il. M 
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m an iter in which it had lieen won) the most popu¬ 
lar place of worship in all Oojein. 

The Jain and Vishnu sects, though they prac¬ 
tise different rites and are of different persua¬ 
sions*, being alike of the Vaisya caste, or mer¬ 
cantile Hindus, intermarry. Both of them have 
numerous subdivisions, the principal of which is 
that of Bissah and Dussah, or the legitimate and 
illegitimate, between whom there is always an 
amicable intercourse; hut though they eat toge¬ 
ther. their descendants do not intermarry* The 
amount of the population of this class will lie 
liereafter noticed; the numbers from Marwar are 
greater than from Guzerat, but this is only since 
the Mahvattas governed Central India. I heir 
connexion with the state of Joudpoor has brought 
crowds of its active and industrious inhabitants 
into Jllalwa and adjoining provinces; but the 
majority of these new settlers keep up their com¬ 
munication with their own country; many of 
them, indeed, re-turn to pass the remainder of 
their days in their native land, selling their shares 
in concerns, which go down to a partnership in 
the smallest shops, to their younger countrymen. 


• It is a distinction of sect, not of caste or family; U i» in 
the latter tbtoc distinctions exist, as la eating together and in¬ 
termarrying, It frequently happens, that some Bunniaa of 
the same family or tribe are of the Vishnu, und others of the 
Jain sect; but this difference of persuasion does not cause a 
cessation of intercourse, or intermarriages. 
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who come aimiudly froni Mar war to make their 
fortunes in Central India and the Dwkau, 

The mercantile classes of Central India, itlflu- Habits and 

ClirviLctFr 

cnccd by the scenes amid which they have lived (*rsaiirm 

. iwt 

for the last thirty years, have certainly looser Sunni**, 
habits than is usual with the tribes to which 
they belong ; but they are active, intelligent, and 
industrious, and have in general the reputation of 
(air dealing. They are (particularly the Jains) 
very abstemious, refraining in their diet from 
eating any thing that has had life: they drink 
no strong litjuor, but many of them use opium, 
though seldom to excess* The women are veiled, 
and much secluded after they are married, or 
rather affianced, which lakes place very early in 
life; hut till then the female children go abroad 
like the male, and the principal Soncars appear 
ns proud rtf bringing their little daughters into 
company ns their *sons. The Jains are very 
strict in their observance of fasts, which are 
longer, and more severe, than those of any other 
tribe of Hindus. This class of useful men was 
much cherished by the Emperors of Delhi, and 
above all by the wise and tolerant Akber* Those 
that were settled in Central India during his reign 
appear to have enjoyed a full measure of hiss pro¬ 
tection and favour; and they have still in their 
possession his royal mandate*, directing that, in 

* An application was made to me to prevent the slaying 
of animals during the Putchwjssur, or twelve days which they 

h 2 
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deference to them, no animal was to be slain in 
this province tinring the Putdioossur, or twelve 
days’ fast. The Soucars have hy presents o1> 

bdd sacred ; and the original Firman of Akbcr (carefully kejrt 
by their high priest at Oojein) was sent for my perusal. The 
following is a literal irwsbtiou of ihi* curious document. 

J < IN THE name of cod. ogh is cheat. 

« Finnan of the Emperor JyhUo-deen Mahomed Akber, Shab^ 

Parish a, Ghftgee- 

111 Be it known uj the Bloottasuddres of Malwa, that as the 
whole of out desires consist in the perform ant* of good ac- 
tinna s Lind mt virtuous intentions ore constantly directed to 
one object, that of delighting ;.nd gaining the hearts of 
our suhjeet&p &c.i 

*« Wc, on healing mention made of persons of any religion 
or faith whatever who pass their lives in sanctity, employ 
their time in spiritual devotion* and are alone intent on the 
csinEemplation of the Deity p shirt our eyes on the external 
forms of their worship, and considering only the intention of 
their hearts, we feel a powerful indirmtiun to admit them to 
our association, from a wish to do what may be acceptable to 
the Deity. Oa* this accotml, having heard of the extraordinary 
holiness and of the severe penrmess performed by Hirbujisoor 
and hi* disciples, wbn reside in Guzerat* and ara lately come 
from thence* we have ordered them to the presence* and they 
have been ennobled by having permission to kiss the abode of 
honour, 

* After having received their dismissal and leave to proceed 
to their own country, they mad* the folio wing request:—That 
if the King* protector of the poor, would issue orders that 
during the twelve days of the month Bbodon* railed Put- 
cboasaur (which are held by tbe Jains to be particularly holy,) 
no mtle should he slaughtered in the cities where their tribe 
reside, they would thereby he exalted in the eyes of the world* 
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tallied annual oilers to the same effect from Mali- 
mtta and other rulers; but these have been but 
imperfectly observed. 

When the Maliomcdaus invaded Hindustan, Kb*r-*ttu 
and conquered its Rajpoot Princes, we may eon- Irib^ 
dude that the Brahmins of that country, who 
possessed knowledge or distinction, fled from their 
intolerance and violence; but the conquerors 
found in the sect of Khayastha, or, as they are 
generally termed, the K&ith tribe, more pliable 
and better instruments for the conduct of the 
details of their new government. This tribe had 
few religious scruples, as they stand low on the 
scale of Hindus. They were according to their 
own records, which there is no reason to question, 
qualified by their previous employment in nil 
affairs of state; and to render themselves com¬ 
pletely useful* had only to add the language of 
their new masters to those with which they were 


the live* of a number nf living animal* would be sparedi and 
the actions pf his Majesty would be acceptable to God; and as 
the persons who made this request cumc from a distance, and 
ihEjt wishes were not at variance with ihe ordinances of our 
religion p but on the contrary were similar in elleet with those 
good work* prescribed by the venerable and holy Muwubian s 
we consented, and gave ortkre that, during those twelve days 
called PutriioosiuTp no animal should be slaughtered- 

a The present Sunimd is la endure fur ever, and all are en¬ 
joined to ebay il t and use iheir endeavour* that no one is 
molested in the performance of his religious ceremonies. 
Dated 7ih Jumad-ul Sani p Q9$ Hejimh + ,p 
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idi'ciuiv acquainted. The Mshomotais carried 
those Hindus Into their Southern conquests, and 
they spread over the countries of Central India 
and the Deckan ; and some families of the latter, 
who are Canoongoes of districts and Putwarries ol 
villages, (the two revenue departments ibr which 
their education qualified them,) trace their settle¬ 
ment iu this country from the earliest Mahomedan 
conquest. Many of them are of a more' recent 
date; and a marked distinction subsists between 
the Mnlwa Kaiths (as the oyer settlers are deno¬ 
minated) nnd the new coiners. They eat together, 
but do not intermarry, and have little communi¬ 
cation with each other. This tribe has been much 
employed by the Rajpoot chiefs, with whom, as 
well as with the Mahomedans, some individuals 
have risen to high stations. 

The Kaiths assert that their origin is coeval 
with the invention of letters; that they were 
created to he an intellectual, not a labouring class; 
anti they in consequence deem themselves devoted 
to learning. They are almost all taught to read 
and write Persian; and in Central India they 
learn the Rangree or Hindui dialect, in which 
business is commonly transacted. They have few 
prejudices, and no pride of caste; the qualifications 
which they derive from their education and in¬ 
dustrious habits, are always in the market. In 
all offices which require a knowledge of writing 
and accounts, such as secretaries and clerks in 
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the army, and in the country, down to the 
lowest village registers*, men of this class arc tn 
lie found. In the country of Kotah alone, they 
reckon three thousand families of this useful and 
intelligent trite, 'ITiey are not remarkable for 
the strictness of their moral character; Indeed it 
is their flexibility and submissive compliance with 
the wishes of their Mahomedan and Rajpoot 
masters, which chiefly recommend them to the 
offices they till with these ignorant races, whose 
pride is never so gratified as when it can at once 
use and contemn those who are possessed of 
superior information and knowledge. The num¬ 
ber of Keiths in Central India will be hereafter 
noticed: but it is alike remarkable that no man 
of tliis trite is without education, and that they 
are never to lie seen in a state of mendicity or 
even menial employ, There is among them a 
caste, or kindred obligation, which leads to their 
support of each other: and when they are not 
inheritors of Native rights or lands, they are ready 
to proceed to any country, and to take any em¬ 
ployment that suits their profession as writers 
or accountants, In a country where so IlW'gc a 
proportion (and particularly the military part) are 

• The Dew a Poojsh, or worship of the implements of writ¬ 
ing, as the source of tlieir subsistence, is observed by all Keiths 
lit the Dewally and Hncty festivals; end at die principal 
Kutchctries of districts the expenditure for the puttie cfele* 
bnuinrt nf this worship is defrayed hy the Sircar. 


!U7 
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uninstructed* it is not surprising that such a race, 
however munerous, should never want occupa¬ 
tion* and be preserved from* what to them would 
be a degradation* the necessity oi that personal 
labour tu which the first of the sects of Hindus 
(including Brahmins) arc often reduced. The 
Kaiths do not even serve each other in menial 
capacities* conceiving, to use an expression by 
which they describe their feeling on this point, 
that it would be a sin to use in mean offices 
hands which God has expressly made for the 
noble purpose of writing. 

There are in Central India, as in other parts of 
Indio, a number of religious Hindus, who some¬ 
times settle in tow m and villages, hut more ge¬ 
nerally go from one district to another, as they 
see a prospect (if support from charity or employ¬ 
ment. The most numerous of this class* who fol¬ 
low the occupation of mendicants, are Byragees; 
who seldom fix* unless they have a pension or a 
grant of land* w hich many of them possess. The 
Gosseisis (a well-known sect) are very different; 
they arc always armed, and in bodies under 
leaders, and often enforce that charity which 
others solicit; they are however ready to take 
sendee as soldiers, and have the reputation of 
being brave and faithful. They also trade, and 
employ themselves in cultivation. They gem^ 
rally come from Western Hindustan, hut numbers 
have been settled in Central India for several 
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generations, and instances occur of men of this 
religious sect attaining high stations** 

In the towns uf Central India, besides the castes Sudru. 
which have Ijeen noticed, there are all the Sudra 
tribes f which are common to the other regions of 
India. These are distinguished, as elsewhere, ac¬ 
cording to the art* trade, or occupation which 
those that belong to them pursue: each has his 
different denomination* from the cowherd* the 
shepherd* the goldsmith, musician, oilman, gar¬ 
dener, weaver, and the confectioner, down to the 
lowest classes of labourers, dfetiUerB, ro|)e-makcrs 7 
dancers, and sweepers. 

In the villages there are similar classes of 
tradesmen and artisans; and, besides the Malio- 
metkm* the Brahmin, and the Rajpoot culti¬ 
vators there are a variety of Sudras, whose sole 
occupation is to till the ground. The most re¬ 
spectable of this class arc the Eoombee and the 


# Mims GNtr, die nwiK^cr the petty principality of 
UiiruaEice, is a Gossein, Many of ibis irib^ Jiave hail partite 
in Central Indlu of two and three ihoussmd men of iheir own 
sect* tbiefly fool uddiera; arid some merchants of this class at 
Oojfin ore very wealthy. 

t It is a curious fact that in Out ml India many of the 
Sudra tribe bavt taken advantage of the can fusion and dis- 
persiob of fajuiltes to elevate themselves lo the nu>k of 
Khettreesor descendants of that tribe, by assuming the name 
of Singhj which* as a distinctive eppellation* is but recent 
with the Rajpoot^ and has, since they adopted it, been taken 
by the whole of the Sikh follower* of CVooroo fiyvind. 
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Jaut: the latter and the Goojur are the most 
numerous, and it is to be noticed that both are 
decidedly from Hindustan Proper. None of the 
Sudra families will eat or intermarry with the 
other. Here, as in other parts of India, they 
follow the usages and profession of their fathers. 
Every one, even the barber, washerman, and 
sweeper, has his Bhat or hard, who preserves his 
genealogy, and gratifies his vanity with the tales 
of his ancestors. This hard is continually em¬ 
ployed among the caste to winch he belongs ; his 
arrival at a village is hailed as a day of festivity, 
and with the lower classes he settles all matters 
relating to theiv intermarriages. 

The Sudra inhabitants of the towns diffdr in 
no material degree front those of other parts of 
India; they are, generally speaking, a quiet and 
industrious race. Those of the villages are the 
same, and, considering the scenes in which they 
have lived, the little change that hits taken place 
ia their morals is quite remarkable. On minute 
inquiry into the history of this community for the 
last thirty years, w e fmd that they have almost all 
become, from necessity, freebooters and rabbets. 
They do not deny it: their rulers, they state, 
plundered, they plundered, and all plundered; 
there was, in fact, no other profession. These 
men have, however, returned cheerfully to the 
restraints aiul habits to which they were bom ; 
and if they themselves are to be believed, they 
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are wearied of jmst troubles, and arc come back 
with joy to the peaceful occupations which they 
were for a time compelled to abandon. 

The Sudra inhabitants of Central India arc, 
from their present poverty, not exposed .to much 
temptation ; and few large communities have less 
vice or crime. They may be said, in their inter¬ 
course with strangers, and with affairs of govern¬ 
ment, to evade the truth, and often to assert posi¬ 
tive falsehoods; hut this results from the caution 
and fear of men accustomed to suffer from vio¬ 
lence and oppression. In their intercourse with 
each other, falsehood is not common, and many 
(particularly some of the cultivators) are distin¬ 
guished by their adherence to truth. Art, or 
rather low cunning, the vice of the timid, is 
common to this class. Adultery is the crime 
which seems to have increased most, from the 
shock society has sustained: this is to he attri¬ 
buted to that violence to which their females 
have been exposed from a lawless soldiery, and 
their ceasing, in consequence, to value a virtue 
which could not be preserved. A desire in their 
princes to increase revenue has laid heavy fines* 
upon incontinence; which is said to have had the 
effect of disturbing the harmony of the inhabitant* 

■ Fines for iriuUery art levied on the feniiliea of belli the 
offending pswlies, and generally extend 1“ the forfeiture ot dnj 
Hrenter portion of tlmr property. 
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in a very great degree, as every informant, true 
or false, was attended to, and an opportunity was 
thus given for the gratification of the worst pas¬ 
sions of the human mind—envy, malice, and re¬ 
venge. It has lieen before stated *, that w hen new' 
settlers came from Petlawud to Rutlam, the prin¬ 
cipal condition in their articles of agreement was, 
that the jurisdiction of the women was to be in 
their own hands, and that the hitter were not to 
be subject to lines for adultery : this condition is 
stated by the respectable men of the tribe to have 
proceeded from no want of confidence in the vir¬ 
tue of their waives and daughters, but from the 
contemplation of the bad effects of the inter¬ 
ference of the Government with their family 
concerns. 

cuitinton The cultivators in Central India are deemed 

of OntrpI 

Indii. good husbandmen, aud their fields, partic ular ly 
those that are irrigated, bear testimony to their 
skill: they are, from the scenes in which they 
have lived, inured to hardships, and many of them 
have a high character for courage in defence of 
their cattle, fields, and villages. They are at pre¬ 
sent almost all possessed of arms: this was not 
formerly the case, but has been the result of the 
late disturbed condition of the country. Serious 
affrays* which are common to the Rajpoots, aud 
which, if the individuals who quarrel arc men of 


Vide voT. i. |i, 565. 
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note, seldom end without involving villages and 
tribes, are very rare among the Sudra cultivators. 
The latter, who are a temperate, cheerful, and 
I>eaceable race, live in tolerable harmony with 
each other: their principal disputes arc about 
lands-; but, when engaged in them, whether they 
relate to the boundaries of a village or the claims 
of individuals, all parties shew a violence quite 
foreign to their wonted mildness and apathy. 
Interest, honour, pride, and every passion of their 
breast is roused, and their feelings become so 
excited, that the certainty of that distress, in 
which protracted quarrels on such {Mints almost 
always involve both parties, does not deter them 
from puisidug their object; they appear satisfied 
with ruin, if they can bring equal destruction on 
their opponent- 

There is no class among the inhabitants of 
Central India whose character has been more 
deteriorated than the Zemindars and Potails of 
the towns and villages: many of these, who were 
too weak to resist openly the violence from which 
they so severely suffered, had recourse to the 
most criminal means of retaliation. Thieves were 
not only protected by them, hut they encouraged 
the settlement, under their authority, of men 
belonging to tribes to whom theft and robbery 
are occupations from father to son, and who, in 
fact, live upon the produce of the petty warfare 
which they have from time immemorial carried 
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mi against the community. Abnost every large 
village which retained its inhabitants subsequent 
to the ravages of Jeswunt Row Holkar and the 
Pin dames* had a hand of this description either 
living in it or in communication with the Pot nil; 
and the latter received, for the countenance anil 
support he gave them, a fixed share of the booty. 
Some heads of villages personally engaged in 
these scenes, bnt they generally limited them¬ 
selves to the giving concealment to the crimes of 
those whom they made the instruments of attack 
or retaliation upon others. 

The Mcwatties, a well-known Mahomed ail* 
tribe in Hindustan, have long resorted to Central 
India. They were entertained as Sebmidies, nr 
militia, by the renters and managers of the coun¬ 
try, and were deemed faithful to those they 
served; but great numbers of them who settled 
in the villages became professed depredators: tliev 
were, however, generally in bodies, which Rajpoot 
lords and wealthy landholders could alone afford 
to maintain. But what entitles them to pre-emi¬ 
nence in this list is the lead which their chiefs 
abnost invariably took in all robberies upon a 

* Although usually reckoned Maliomcdaus, it is difficult to 
say whether they are Mahomedsuj* or Hi ad us: they partake 
of bath religions, and are the most desperate rogues in India. 
Though they ore stigmatized as robbers and assassins, they arc 
at the some lime admitted to be faithful and courageous guards 
and servants to those in whose service thev engage. 
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large * 1 scale, and l heir connivance and support of 
other classes* 

Many of the Rajas and chiefs, particularly p*un 
those West of the Churn bid, entertained numerous iW " 
bands of foreign troops to defend them against 
the Mahrattas and Pindarries; but they were un¬ 
able to control these bodies of violent and unprin¬ 
cipled mercenaries f, whose leaders changed from 
one service to another, as their interest dictated ; 
and wherever they went* though always acting in 
the name of some local ruler, they were justly 
dreaded (particularly the Arabs) by the inhabit¬ 
ants as the most lawless mid profligate of all their 
oppressors. No actf has rendered the British 
power more popular than the complete expul¬ 
sion of these trained robbers* none of whom re- 

* Titty were in nice, in general* bodi die police soldiers nod 
principal robbers; and the wealth and influence ninny of ilm 
tribe acquired enabled them often to escape detection, and 
aimosL always fa evade punishment 

t These mercenaries, who were chiefly From Arabia, Scind, 
md Mckrnu* came sumuftlly in Central India far service. That 
country was also the resort of a number of Palana from Western 
Hindustan* 

I In ibe end of ». 1818 I marched suddenly into the 
court tries West of the Chum but* and, by sending detachments 
to different points, so surprised and overawed the numerous 
bands of these mercenaries, who amounted all together fa mme 
than six thousand men, thul they found themselves unable in 
unite or to offer any opposition. They were consequently couk 
polled lo accept l moderate settlement of their arrears, and 
to abandon the country. 
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main. The character of all of them was nearly 
the same; their chief features were that insolence 
and ferocity, which a sense of n stronger frame of 
body and mind inspires in men, who, like them, 
were mere soldiers of fortune, with no knowledge 
whatever beyond that of the profession of arms 
by which they were supported, and whose leading 
principle of action was a contempt of the Native 
population of the country in which they were 
employed- 

Pinduriei, A chapter has been given to describe the Fin- 
d&rries* Some individual chiefs, pensioners of the 
British government* mid a few poor inhabitants 
of villages in Bho]>al and Ni iuaur, are all who 
now own the name of this late formidable com¬ 
munity. In an attempt to ascertain the number 
of those in other parts of Central India, success 
was found impossible,, from their having com¬ 
pletely amalgamated with the lowest of the la¬ 
bouring classes in society, whence many had 
originally sprung. Between five and six hundred 
have been at times employed at the cantonment 
of Mhow p where a little colony of them settled as 
sellers of toddy; a number occupied themselves 
in making thatched roofs* and others in bring¬ 
ing materials tor building. At and near Indore 
there ore several thousands, and a number have 
been encouraged and aided by the minister Tantia 
Jogh to obtain a livelihood as grain-carriers: 
they have every where acquaintances* if not old 
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associates; for the whole of Central India, from 
the highest to the lowest, fell into the influence of 
this system, and the profits of the remote cx- 
l>editioiis of these freebooters were a common 
matter of speculation and share * 1 with the principal 
bankers, renters, and Government officers* of the 
country* The Pin dairies (as before stated) were 
of all classes t, and preserved the common usages 
of their tribe; but those bom in the Durrahs, or 
camps, appear to have been ignorant in a degree 
almost beyond belief, and were in the same ratio 
superstitious. The women of almost all the Ma- 
hoinedan Pin dairies dressed like Hindus and 
worelii pped II ind u deities+, Fro in accom pany i i sg 
their husbands in most of their excursions* they 
became hardy and masculine: they were usually 


■ Rowjjeo Trimbuck, in a conversation with M r. Wellesley 
upon this subject, asserted that he had known the payment of 
I urge debts to Government dependent on the success of an ex¬ 
pedition of the PinderHes* 

t Almost M the Hindus were L&dul, a low class, whose 
usual occupation is to bring grass and fire-wood to campa- 

I The Deva, or dtvtnUy, usually worshipped by the Findirry 
women (Mahomedim as well as Hindu)* is Devee n undvr her 
different bruts or manifestations. ftamussah Peer, called also 
Dgvn UbArnu* ftuj-a, and Goga Peer, or the Mahomedaji* 
call him Znir Petr, are holy men, who were much invoked by 
the Pindarry women, when their husbands proceeded on their 
plundering expeditions. The former was a great warrior, who 
was killed at Kanujab t near Focghkur, in battle Saturday is 
the day fixed for Pocjahj or prayer, to him; upon which occu- 
VOL. II. N 
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mounted on small horse* or camels, and w ore 
more dreaded by the villagers than the men, 
whom they exceeded in cruelty find rapacity. 

The return of the Pindarries from an expedi¬ 
tion presented at one view their character and 
habits. When they recrossed the Nerhudda and 
reached their homes, their camp became Like a 
fair. After the claims of the chief (whoa: right 
was a fourth part of the booty, but who gene¬ 
rally compounded for one or two valuable articles) 
had been satisfied, the usual share paid to their 
Lubhuree, or chosen leader for the expedition, 
and all debts to merchants and others who had 
made advances discharged—the plunder ol each 
man was exposed for sale; traders from every 
part came to make cheap bargains ; and while the 
women were busy in disposing of their husbands' 
property, the men, who were on such occasions 
certain of visits from all their friends, were en¬ 
gaged in hearing music, seeing dancers and drolls, 
and in drinking. This life of debauchery and 
excess lasted till all their money was gone; they 
were then compelled to look for new scenes of 
rapine, or, if the season was unfavourable, were 
supported by their chiefs, or by loans, at high in¬ 
terest, from merchants who lived in their camps, 

tiona small! inmgts of horses, in day or stone, are offered at 
the shrine of the saint. The figure of 0 roan on btirwhack, 
stamped on gold or silver* (representing Itammtisall Peer) wbs 
worn ttttpetidftd from the neck a of Tinny of the FbdftmtH. 
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nwiiiy of whom amassed large fortunes. This 
worst pail of the late population of Central India 
is, as a separate community, now extinct. 

The history of the lihcels has been folly given, 
and that necessarily included much of their habits 
and character. Those that live in villages ore 
reputed faithful and honest: they are usually the 
watchmen, and have a portion of land or dues 
assigned them. These village Bhcels Itave little 
intercourse with their more numerous and inde¬ 
pendent brethren, who dwell among the hills. 
The cultivating classes of Bheds, who live in 
districts and hamlets under their Turwees or 
heads, though industrious, have neither given up 
the habits nor arms of the tribes in a ruder state, 
and, like them, indulge in strong liquors to excess. 
They excite the horror of the higher classes of 
Hindus, by eating not only the llcsh of buffaloes, 
but of cows. From this abomination, for such it 
is considered, they only rank above the Cliootnars, 
or shoemakers, who feast on dead carcases, and 
are in Central India, as elsewhere, deemed so 
undean that they are not allowed to dwell within 
the precincts of the village. 

fhe plundering or wild Bheels, who reside 
among the hills, are a diminutive and wretch ed- 
looking race, whose appearance shews the poverty 
ol their food; but they are nevertheless active 
and capable of great fatigue. They are professed 
robbers and thieves, armed with hows mid arrows; 
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they lit in wait for (life weak find unprotected, 
while they fly from the strong. Ignorant and 
superstitious to a degree, they are devoted to then 
Turwees, whose command is a law which they 
implicitly ol>ey, "Hie men, and still more the 
women, have their intellect formed by their con¬ 
dition; they are quick, have a kind of instinctive 
sense of danger, and are full of art and evasion. 
To kill another w hen their Turwee desires, or to 
Buffer death themselves, appears to them equally a 
matter of mdiffci'ence. The whole race are illite¬ 
rate, and they are, without exception, fond of 
tobacco and liquor to excess. Their quarrels 
Iiegin and end in drunken bouts; no feud can 
Ik* stanched, no crime forgiven, but at a general 
feast; and here the common and popular fine for 
every offence is more liquor to protract their 
riotous enjoyment, which sometimes continues for 
days. The Bireel women have much influence in 
the society; lull it is a curious fact, that their 
manners and disposition are in general quite op- 
jMisite to what has been stated as those oi the 
females of the Pindarries. They never accompany 
the men in their expeditions, and when prisoners 
are taken, tlicir prineipal ho|)c of life is in the 
known humanity of the women. The latter are 
usually the first sufferers from the crimes oi' their 
fathers and husbands, the women and children 
(when the men are suspected) being always seized 
when Government can lay hold of them. They 
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shew in such circumstances great patience and 
fortitude* as they well know the men will never 
abandon them* and that the guilty will surrender 
themselves to any punishment* even death, rather 
than allow them and their children to continue 
In confinement. In the recent reform of a great 
proportion of the Bheels of Central India, the 
women have acted a very prominent part, and 
one worthy of the character of their sex. They 
have invariably been the advocates uf the cause 
of good order; hut the fact is, that they have 
been accustomed to industry and labour* and 
must be happy to see their partners, who have 
hitherto passed their time between crime and 
debauchery, compelled to more regular courses* 
The Wheels* though in distinct classes* are still 
one people. They all eat the same diet; they 
intermarry; and they unite in the inode as well 
as the substance of their worship- The latter, 
inessentials, is similar to other Hindus; but the 
forms are different* The religious ceremonies of 
this rude race are much limited to propitiatory 
offerings and sacrifices to some ol the Hindu 
minor infernal deities, but particularly the l.kid- 
dess of the "Small Pox* 1? whom they invoke 
under various names, in the ho[>e ol averting the 
dreadful ravages this disorder at times it lakes 
among them* They also pay great reverence to 
Mabodeva* from whom, us has been stated* they 
toast descent 
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B Among the tribes settled in Central India, who 

are professed libbers and thieves, the two prin¬ 
cipal are the Haugrees and Moghees. both Hindus 
of the lowest caste- They came originally fam 
the Western parts of India, chiefly from the 
neighbourhood of Chittore. The Moghees can 
hardly lie said to hate passed the Chumbnl, hot 
the Bangrces have settled in the Eastern ports 
of Malwa in considerable numbers: and sixteen 
years ago the Solunkec Rajpoots introduced no 
Less than four hundred of them to garrison the 
small fort of Rattan I >aree in Rersiah, in which 
district and others in its vicinity there had been 
for a long period many settlers of this tribe. 
The Haugrees arc a very brave race of men, 
mid though they till the soil and pursue occu¬ 
pations of industry from necessity, their iavourite 
pursuits arc thieving and plundering. In these 
arts they are at once expert and bold; a few 
individuals of this class are as ready to combine 
in undermining the house, and stealing by night 
the property of a rich individual, as a Larger gang 
are prompt to attack openly a party of travellers, 
or a village. They are also mercenary soldiers, 
ready to serve any one, and to engage in any 
cause for pay. Like other classes of Hindus, they 
have peculiar and distinct usages, which reier to 
their origin and condition. These men, habitu¬ 
ated as they are to crime, are not without prin¬ 
ciple, and ore deemed, more than most Hindus, 
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true to their sdt; which means, in common ac¬ 
ceptation, to those who give them food: but the 
Baugrees adopt it in its literal sense; and they 
avoid, as much as they can, tasting salt from the 
hands of any one but their own brethren, dread¬ 
ing, no doubt, the inconvenience which would 
result from the frequency of an act that forced 
them to abstain from plunder. 

The Baugrees are foot-soldiers; their Jema¬ 
dars or leaders, whom they obey implicitly, are 
usually mounted; whenever they settle, they re¬ 
main in colonies, and even when three or lour 
families fix in a small village, they live distinct 
from the other inhabitants. This tribe, though 
scattered, preserves a correspondence, which makes 
them formidable enemies to the internal peace of 
any country in which they are numerous. The 
condition of Central India has been for many 
vears past very favourable to them: besides being 
rubbers under their own leaders, they have been 
the soldiers of Rajpoot princes and predatory 
chiefs, and the hired or protected tliieves of ma¬ 
nagers of countries or Fotails nf villages, who pos¬ 
sessed, through the employment of such classes, 
the power of inflicting injury or retaliation, and 
often that of increasing their receipts; for they 
liad in all cases a considerable share oi the goods 
stolen or robbed by the Baugrecs within the 
limits of their district or village, Wliat added 
to the reputation of this class with those who 
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employed or protected them, was the character 
they have established for secrecy, when taken or 
convicted of crime ! they seldom informed against 
accomplices, and as they very rarely added murder 
to theft or robbery, capital punishments were not 
often executed on them; heavy fines were usmiUy 
im posed, and security for future good conduct 
exacted. The amount paid by the poorest Bau- 
giee shewed the support and connexion which 
existed in this tribe; but that was more frequently 
evinced by their escape from prison, which often 
occurred under very extraordinary circumstances. 

The Baugrces drink strong liquors, hut are not 
so dissipated as the Bheels, and are from that 
cause, and from inhabiting the plains, and having 
abundance of food, (they eat all flesh, even to the 
COW,) a stouter and more robust race. Their 
women are also strong and industrious, but ap¬ 
pear as rude and violent as their husbands. The 
numbers of this tril* within the districts that 
arc under the direct management of the British 
government, have given the fullest opportunity of 
appreciating their character; and great progress 
lias teen made in endeavours to change their inve¬ 
terate habits, and to render them useful subjects. 

The Moghees * are chiefly settled in the Eastern 


* There are more than twelve hundred in the countries 
of Bagur and KontuL and their immediate vicinity t ibeir 
chief leader is Hamath- 
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IMtrts of the Odcypuor country, and the countries 
of Doongurhpoor, Ban swarm, anti Pertaubgurh. 
They are originally from Joudpoor, whence they 
were expelled about sixty years ago by Kaja 
Bajee Singh. Though a distinct class, they re¬ 
semble the Baugrecs : the latter are reputed to be 
more brave and faithful to the service in which 
they engage; but there is neither in their con¬ 
dition in society, nor their character, any ’'■cry 
material difference. 

The Meenahs mid Goojure of Hindustan who 
have settled in Central India (though the greater ju™. 
proportion of them are cultivators) have not for¬ 
gotten the habits of tlicir ancestors; and many of 
these classes have distinguished themselves as 
expert and successful thieves and robters. The 
same may lie said of the Crouds who inhabit its 
Southern frontier; who, though they till the land 
and have a high reputation as skilful husbandmen, 
are prone to plunder. 

There are, besides these distinct classes of plun¬ 
derers and tliicves wliich have been enumerated, 
some very remarkable associations ol men of all 
tribes in this country, whose object is to live upon 
the community. That called Gwarriah is one of 
the most extraordinary, and chiefly infests the 
towns and villages West of the Chvunbul. They 
support themselves by stealing women and chil¬ 
dren, whom they sell. They seldom have resort 
to violence, but practise every s]>ecies of deceit 
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that can impose upon youth mid weakness. They 
arc quite well known jis kidnappers, and reside 
openly ns such under the protection of Eajpoot 
chief Is managers of districts and others, who bene¬ 
fit by their crimes. When they have beep absent 
from their homes ibr some time, their return is 
anxiously looked for by those who are desirous of 
obtaining female slaves. After the principal per¬ 
son of the place in which they live has had his 
choice, the remainder are sold to the best bidders* 
This shocking species of traffic belonged peculiarly 
to the troubled jjeriod of Central India; but at 
the worst of times the petty ruler under whom the 
Gwarriah lived, used, when lie was discovered, to 
restore the stolen wife or daughter of an indivi¬ 
dual who had found them, mid to punish the 
offender with a mock imprisonment. This abo¬ 
minable practice has already greatly diminished, 
and will soon be altogether abolished. Many of 
the Gw amahs have lately been seized and punish¬ 
ed ; and every measure has been taken to break 
up this infamous community in the districts over 
which the British influence extends*. 

Independent of the thieves and robbers who 

* A great number of cases, fulsome of a very extraordi¬ 
nary nature, were brought before me, and I ^as not only suc¬ 
cessful in obtaining redress from the native princes arid chiefs 
in whose territories the crimes were committed, but [ found 
mimes L all disjiosed to a cordial co-operation for putting an end 
10 this abominable practice. 
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dwell in Central Intlia. there have lieen, for many 
years past, annual incursions of vagrants from 
other countries. Amongst the most numerous 
of these bands are a tribe of Brahmins, from 
Buudekuiid, who take the name of the sect of 
Canoje: they are at once mendicants, pilfering 
thieves, robbers, and murderers. A number of 
them are Usually found in that singular association 
called Thugs, who are well known in Hindustan, 
and have of late years liecoine very formidable in 
Mulwa and adjoining provinces, with many of the 
petty chiefs of which this extraordinary society 
was during its late troubles intimately connected. 
A description of these robbers and their usual 
proceedings, while it shews their character, will 
suffice as an example of the bands by which the 
provinces of India, in the condition this country 
has lately been, arc liable to be infested, or rather 
invaded. 

The Thugs* are composed of all castes; Ma¬ 
homet! ans even w r erc admitted : but the great ma¬ 
jority are Hindus; and among these the Brahmins, 
chiefly of the Bunddcuml tribes, are in the greatest 
mnnhors, and generally direct the operations of 
the different hands. Their principal residence is 
on the banks of the Chmnbul and Ruwaiy, North¬ 
's The Phanseegstrs of Soullwrn India arc described with 
the name habits us the Thugs; and similar associations «f 
plunderers and murderers must be produced in every commu¬ 
nity in a districted and unwilled state. 
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cast of Gutdior, where they have villages, and usu¬ 
ally maintain a connexion, or at least an under¬ 
standing, with the manager of the district. Their 
expeditions, which extend as far as Nagpoor and 
the Jicckan, have of late years been very frequent 
in Central India; and more than three hundred 
of them were in that country in A. D, 1819. They 
have fixed rules, particularly as to the division 
of booty. Auxiliaries to their enterprises are 
sought for in all ranks, hut the most abandoned 
of the officers of government of the countries to 
which they proceed are those they chiefly desire; 
and after having ascertained, by letter or verbal 
report, that circumstances are favourable, they 
usually send as precursor, for the purjuise of mi¬ 
nute local information, spies disguised as religious 
mendicants, sis tradesmen, or as soldiers looking 
for service, who connect themselves with the 
loose characters of the country, and all is pre¬ 
pared for the principal party, which often consists 
of three or four hundred; but these are never 
seen together, though the different hands travel 
in jrerfect communication with cadi other. Some 
of them have horses, camels, and tents, and are 
equipped like merchants ; othei's are dressed like 
soldiers going under a leader to take service; 
some affect to be Mahomedan beggars and Hindu 
Byragees, or holy mendicants : they assume, in 
short, every disguise. Parties of the boldest and 
most active are always detached from the main 
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band: these sometimes seek protection from tra¬ 
vellers; at others, afford it: in either case, the 
fate of those who join them is the same, The 
Thugs have, concealed, a long silken cord with a 
noose, winch they throw round the necks of their 
heedless companions, who are strangled and plun¬ 
dered. Their victims, who are always selected 
for having property, are, when numerous or at 
all on their guard, lulled by every art into confi¬ 
dence, They arc invited to feasts, where their 
victuals and drink are mixed with soporific or 
poisonous drugs, through the effects of which they 
fall an easy prey to these murderers mul roldiers, 
the extraordinary success of whose atrocities can 
only be accounted for by the condition of the 
countries in which they take place. They at¬ 
tained great strength in Central India, and many 
gangs of this class passed annually through the 
country, on their way to the dominions of the 
Nizam and Paishwah. It is nut six years ago 
since the manager* of Mundissor surrounded a 
Ixwly of Thugs, who professed themselves, and 
appeared to be, a party of horse and foot soldiers 
that were escorting their baggage on camels and 
bullocks from the Deckan. He had, however, 
gained information who they were, and com¬ 
manded them to submit; they refused, and an 
action took place, in which the Thugs were 
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routed, some of them killed, and others made 
prisoners. The whole of their booty was captured, 
amounting in value to more than a lae of rupees, 
and comprising every variety of jiersonal clothes 
and ornaments, rich and poor, for tiiey plunder 
all classes indiscriminately, Among other articles, 
a great number of their str angling-cords were 
taken and exhibited. 

laieiB- There are many institutions, festivals, retig!* 
ti,ai be- ous and superstitions beliefs, and usages, in Cen- 
Suptm™- tnil India, which may be ilescribed as belonging 
u^ 1 ,'**! equally to all its Hindu population, and indeed 
to the greatest projection of the Mahamedan. 
Though there is not one public place of instruc¬ 
tion endowed or supported by any State in this 
country, yet private schools, Sjoth in the towns 
and villages, are very numerous. In Bhopal, 
Persian is taught very generally ; and, as the cor¬ 
respondence as well as the revenue accounts of 
the principality are kept in that language, persons 
desiring employment in its fiscal udmilustration 
are obliged to acquire a knowledge of it. At 
Qojein, Alundissor, Samngpopr, and other towns, 
a knowledge of reading and writing in the Per¬ 
sia!) character is imparted to a few Mahotnedan 
and Kaitli scholars ; hut this goes no Farther than 
to qualify them to write letters, and transact 
current business. Notiling, indeed, can be more 
limited than the learning they acquire 5 and the 
Persian Mootishees (whether Mahomcdan or Hin- 
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du) employed by the Princes and principal chiefs 
in Central I mbs, have almost without exception 
been educated ill Hindustan. 

The Sanscrit is taught at Oojein by several 
who profess to lie Bhastrees, or learned priests, 
each of whom, has a few Brahmin pupils; no 
other tribe of Hindus learn this sacred language. 
At Indore, Muiulissor, and some other towns, 
there are Shastiees, who instruct a few scholars, 
but have no regular schools. 

In the schools of Central India the common 
language taught is the dialect of the Hmdui 
termed Rangree*. which, as well as accounts, is 
leamt by all the children of the citizens who can 
afford it; and in every village that has above 
one hundred houses there is a schoolmaster, who 
teaches the children of the Buninas, or sliojv 
keepers, and those of such cultivators us choose, 

• The LUngrcc Bhaka prevails as far West as the 16Jus, 
East as tar as tins frontier of Kuudekund, South to tbe Sivt- 
poora hills, and Nurth lo Jeypoor, Joudpoor, anJ Jesse Wr, 
There is in differ* nt provinces a difference in the pronuncia¬ 
tion, and in many of the words; hut the language ts the same, 
ami i* written in the same character. Many boohs and songs 
luive been composed in this language. The word Rangur, th* 
Rajpoots say, is derived from Run, signifying battle, end Gnrh, 
a fort; an epithet asserted to have been given them by ooo 
of thfi Kings of Delhi, expressive of their bravery : but the 
MahraiUts say, that the deri vation is from Ran, which means 
a Jungle or forest, and Game, n man, or metaphorically a 
barbamn- 
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With the latter, swell instruction is not deemed 
indispensable, but they are all aware of its value, 
and, when they can afford it, they in variably give 
their children education. The teachers are paid, 
by the parents of the scholars, from two rupees 
to two annas* per month, according to their re¬ 
spective ability, and sometimes receive voluntary 
contributions. The town schoolmaster is held in 
great respect, and lias often an animal festival 
celebrated in his honour at the town, when he 
goes through the streets in procession with his 
pupils, and a collection is made for him. The 
office is usually hereditary from generation to 
generation in the same family. In villages the 
Brahmin Pursaee, or priest, is usually the school¬ 
master ; in some that office is fierihrined by a 
Juttce (a holy man of the sect of Jain), and some¬ 
times by a Bunnia (a man of the mercantile tribe) 
who has become a little more learned than his 
brethren. In all these schools the re is consider¬ 
able discipline, and some of die masters are very 
severe, and their authority over their scholars is 
deemed etjuid to that of a father over his children. 
There are no schools for females in Central India, 
such institutions being (juke incompatible with 
the prejudices and usages of the natives: educa¬ 
tion among women is therefore rare ; even in the 
tribe of Brahmins, not one in a hundred can read. 


I lip sixteenth part til u rupee, not quite twopence. 
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The dancing girls here, as in other parts of India, 
are often well instructed, and almost all the prin¬ 
cipal Rojj>oot ladles have sufficient learning to 
carry on their own coircspandevioe. 

Among the merchants of the Jain trilie, women 
are not, in general, educated ; but when they arc 
left widows at an early age, they are in the habit 
of devoting themselves to Juttees, or priests, with 
whom they abide, and front whom they learn not 
only the rites, but also to read the sacred books 
of their religion : they become, in fact, mendicant 
priestesses*, and exercise considerable influence 
over the females of their tribe. 

Neither the past histoiy of India, nor that of 
their immediate country, forms a part of the in¬ 
struction of the schools, as the Natives take no 
interest in such subjects; their education, when 
it goes beyond learning to read and write, has no 
object except making them acquainted with the 
mythology, the fabulous origin, and the rites and 
usages of their particular sect* A few Brahmins 
acquire a knowledge of astronomy, so far as it is 
necessary for the purposes of judicial astrology, 
which many of them profess; and to Knit I is. Bun- 
nias, and others, sufficient is imparted to enable 


* Such Icitsiil-es are known by ilie nanie ol \rjah l- 

atile) , tlifly ar-e respected for their knowledge, not iheir eon- 
due l. Women, who Have iidoptixl this vagmnt lift, are never 
allowed any intimate interconr&a with fiuidliej- 
YOL. II* O 
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them to write letters upon common business, and 
to keep clear accounts: the latter is perhaps 
the only art which is taught to considerable 
perfection, 

The great Hindu festivals of India, particu¬ 
larly the Dusserah, Dewally, and Hooiy, arc 
observed with the same ceremonies in Central 
India as elsewhere. Different tribes have a 
marked preference for the feast peculiar to each. 
The Dusserah *, with all its associations and 
sanguinary rites, is particularly adapted to the 
feelings and habits of the Rajpoots and Mali- 
rattas ; while that of the Dewally is the favourite 
one of the Burmins, or merchants, who delight in 
the illuminations and entertainments that take 
place at the close of the festival. At this date, 
the accounts for the past year are closed, new 
books are commenced; and numbers of the 
younger branches of the community enjoy, from 
usage, a latitude of gambling tor eight days, in 
which almost all joinf who come within the vor¬ 
tex of its celebration. But the Hooly festival 
appears the joyous period, in which every sect 
(including the Mahomedan cultivators) join : it is. 


* For n full account of this remarkable feast see Bombay 
Transactions, vol. iii, p. 73 . 

t In the principal towns of Central India, Government 
derive a very considerable profit from the Ur anew they grant 
tu gambling-house* during this short period of general dis¬ 
sipation. 
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beyond aU others* the popular festival with the 
lower classes. During this carnival, which lasts 
lour weeks* men forget both their restraints and 
distinctions; the poorest may cast the red powder 
upon his lord* the wife is freed from her habitual 
respect to her husband, and nothing but the song 
and the dance is heard. The festival extends, to 
the lowest inhabitants* equal* if not greater en¬ 
joyments than to the higher; and for the last 
eight days the labourer ceases from his toil* and 
the cultivator quits his field* deeming it impious 
to attend t*> any thing but the voice of joy and 
gladness. 

Though it is principally at their festivals that 
the Natives of this country enjoy themselves* 
they partake fully of the games and amusements 
common to other parts of India. In the tow ns. 
gambling with dice is a prevalent vice* but it is 
little known in villager The military portion 
of the jwpulatfon w ho have horses, pass a great 
part of their time in training and exercising 
them, and in learning the use of the spear. Both 
these and the poorer classes* who follow the 
profession of aims study the use of the sword 
under competent teachers* and practise with their 
matchlocks till they come to great perfection; 
they also improve their activity nnd strength by 
gymnastic exercises. 

Dancing^girls are the luxury of large towns* 
but every duster of villages hi Centred India 

o 2 
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have attached to them (living in huts or tents) 
men anil women of the Nutt or Bamallee tribes. 
'J'he former are tumblers and rojic-daucers *, the 
latter are jugglers. Both of them have rude mu¬ 
sicians and minstrels, and it is their music and 
songs which form the common entertainments of 
the peasantry. The villages an? also frequently 
visited by drolls and strolling players*: many of 
the latter are very clever. The subject of the 
satin? of the plays, or rather farces, which they 
represent, is as often their mythological fables, as 
the measures of their earthly rulers and governors. 
The figures of the demigod Huuoomaun, with his 
monkey face, — Ganesa, with His elephant head 
mid portly belly,—are brought on the stage, to the 
great entertainment of the spectators. The incar¬ 
nation of the Hindu Deities is a common topic 
with these players; and the frisking of the figure 
of a laige fish, which represents one of the princi¬ 
pal incantations of Vishnu, always excites bursts 
of applause. The Raja, his Dcwan, and all the 
ministers of his court, are frequent objects of ridi¬ 
cule with the actors in Central India; but what 
gives most delight to the peasant is a play in 


* A flrakniit named who often acted In my camp 

befoia a numerous audience of European gptitfrmtfl and Indies, 
aa, well as of Nnlives, was hardly inferior in Ult nt (particularly 
m lilt art ot mimicry) to some of Lht; moat coUhratai per¬ 
formers in England» 
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which the scenes that he is familiar with are 
exhibited. The new manager or renter or a dis¬ 
trict, for instance, is exhibited on the stage with 
his whole train of officers and attendants: every 
atr of consequence is assumed by the new superior, 
everv form of office is ostensibly displayed; the 
Pot ails and villagers are alternately threatened 
and cajoled, till they succeed in pacifying the 
great man by agreeing to his terms, or by gaining 
one of his favourites, who appears in the back 
part of the scene whispering and taking bribes. 
In some of these representations the village Potail 
is described as losing his level, from his inter¬ 
course with courtiers, and heenming affected and 
ridiculously great among his poor friends; and thin 
commonly closes in some event that shews hitn in 
a condition of ludicrous degradation and repent¬ 
ance. Such representations are received with 
acclamation by the village audience of men, wo¬ 
men, and children, who sit for whole nights look¬ 
ing at them. The actors are fed by the principal 
people, and a little money is collected for their 
reward: they also receive a mite* from the village 
revenue. The place of exhibition is usually a 
green near the village; but on particular occa¬ 
sions, such as marriages or festivals, a temporary 
building is erected. 
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* It tunns, at* liua been suite! iti ibe ehajilftf mi Revenue, 
a reguLir item uf culler lion. 
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'j’lig pcasiints of Cfiitral I ndia, both ihbIc anti 
female, appear a remarkably cheerful race. They 
are particularly fond of Kinging; the men, after 
the labour of the day is over, null sit for hours in 
circles singing in chorus, or listening to some 
story, the subject of which is generally religious, 
and mixed with tales of their former princes, and 
the deeds of their forefathers. The women all 
sing; and it is usual to see them returning in 
groups from a well or river with water for the 
use of their" families, chanting in chorus some 
favourite songs- At the village marriages the 
women join in dances, and in every other scene 
of innocent merriment, with a liberty that is not 
exceeded by the usages of the same class in any 
part of the world. In all the ceremonies of their 
worship, and those observed at births and mar¬ 
riages, there is no difference lx-twecn the Natives 
of this country and the same tribes in other pro¬ 
vinces of India. 

The lower inhabitants of Central India have 
much of that simplicity of manners which belongs 
to those of the Muhrattus. They seat themselves 
on the ground without ceremony when in pre¬ 
sence of a superior, and express what they have 
to state with freedom. There is, indeed, in the 
habits of all orders a difference which must strike 
persons from Hindustan, where the remains of 
that distance between superior and inferior, esta¬ 
blished by n proud despotic race of Mahomedan 
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lords, are still Pound, and constitute n species of 
manner which those that have not visited other 
countries think is, or ought to be, that of the 
Natives of all India, Such are always surprised, 
and sometimes oflooded, at the habits of this 
country, and particularly at one usage, which is 
common, that of men making the Salem with the 
left hand, which often originates in a superstitious 
vow, that has exclusively consecrated the right 
hand to the offices of religion. 

Slavery in Malwa, and adjoining provinces, is Slavery, 
chiefly limited to females; hut there is, perhaps, 
no |*art of India where there are so many slaves 
of this sex. The dancing-girls arc nil purchased, 
when young, by the Nakins, or heads of the diffe¬ 
rent sets or companies, who often lay out large 
sums* in these speculations. Female children and 
grown-up young women are bought by all ranks. 
Among the Rajpoot chiefs these slaves are very 
numerous, as also in the houses of the principal 
Brahmins. The usage, however, descends to the 
lowest classes, and few merchants or cultivator* 
are without mistresses or servants of this descrip¬ 
tion t male slaves are rare, and never seen but 
with men of some rank and property, with whom 
they are usually the confidential servants. 

There are a variety of ways in which slave* are 


• They obtain advances fri>iu Suucars, upuo interest, like 
other dosses. 
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procured in Central India. Numljers date their 
condition from a famine or scarcity, when men 
sold their children to those who were aide to kujj- 
port them, with a natural view of preserving the 
lives of their offspring, at the some time that they 
obtained means of prut meting their own, A 
great number of the slaves of this country are 
from Rajpootuna*, where the excesses of the 
Mahrattas drove the inhabitants to exile, and to 
such distress that they were compelled to part 
with their children. But, besides these sources 
of slavery, there are others of a more criminal 
nature. 

There are many instances of Rajpoots, and men 
of other tribes, particularly Son dees, selling the 
children whom they have by their slaves, who 
are considered bom in a state of bondage. This 
only takes place when the father is in distress, or 
when he is tempted by a large price. The sale, 
however, of the offspring of these women by other 
lathers than their masters is more common. The 
slaves bred (to use a term suited to their con¬ 
dition) in this manner are not numerous; but the 
farther demand is supplied by the Brinjarriesf, or 

* Mar wax it (be province from which the greulc&t numbers 
are obtained. In the famine 1413-14, Ameer Khan, formed 
in that country a battalion oi child run and yuiitiia cl ibis elms 
IS00 strong. 

+ tor an account of [his tribe, see Bombay Traniactriiis. 
vol. i. p, ]50. 
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grain-carriers, who import females into and from 
Guzerat * and other countries, which they usually 
pretend to have bought, and by the tribe of Gwar- 
riabs who have been already noticed as open and 
professed stealers of female children. 

When these slaves are bought, an inquiry is 
made as to their tribe; and the general answer 
(particularly from the Gwarrialis) is, that they are 
Brahmins or Rajpoots, The children are taught 
to make pretensions to high birth: and daily in¬ 
stances occur of whole families losing caste, in 
consequence of these tiring too hastily credited t- 
When persons of inferior tribes discover their 
daughters, or husbands their betrothed wives, in 
the houses of Brahmins* which often happens* the 
latter are compelled to undergo long and expul¬ 
sive pen antes to recover the purity from which 
thev and their family have fallen, in consequence 
of being defiled by intercourse with females so far 
lielow them. It is a remarkable fact* and one of 
the few creditable to the iate community of the 
PtudarrieSf that among the numerous prisoners of 
all ages and sexes whom they took, though they 


* Guz'-riii hi during the lute troubled state of Central 
India, drawn annually a iai^e supply of female dtnra* cliiefly 
through tht Rrinjarries, from that cwuniry^ 

t Among the numerous feBudtt whom my eflorts b&v* 
recovered from slavery* several of very Sow tribes have been 
discovered in the houses of Brahmins, where they bad been 
treated os belonging lo their own sect. 
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employed them as servants, gave them to their 
chids, and accepted ransoms tor them from their 
relations, they never sold them into bondage, nor 
carried on, like the Brinjarries, a traffic in slaves. 

Females in Malwa, except hi times of scarcity, 
nr general distress from any cause, (w hen they are 
very cheap,) are sold from forty and fifty to one 
hundred and one hundred and fifty rupees* ; the 
price is accordant with their appearance. They 
have been at times an article of considerable com¬ 
merce, many lieing annually sent to the South¬ 
ward, particularly to the Poona territories, where 
they sold high. This trade, which has of late 
years decreased, was principally carried on by the 
Mahmtta Brahminsf, some of whom amassed 
great sums by the shameless traffic, 

Male slaves, it has been stated, are not common 
in Central India, and they are generally treated 
more like adopted children than menials. The 
case is very different with females, who almost 
in every instance are sold to prostitution; some, 
it is true, rise to be favourite mistresses of their 
master, and enjoy both power and luxury, while 
others are raised by the success of their sons,— but 


* Thai Is, from 5L to ISA 

f ikimLL'k Pundit, a Brahmin agent, who redded about 
twenty years ago, as the chief Government officer of Dbur, in 
ihc district of Bcmrnh, madfe a large fortune by this trade. I le 
used lo Bend from fifty to sixly af these females every year to 
Poona. 
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these are exceptions The dancing women, who 
are all slaves* are condemned to a life of toil and 
vice for the profit of others; and some of the first 
Rajpoot chiefs or Zemindars** who have from filly 
to two hundred female slaves in their family, after 
employing them in the menial labours of their 
house during the day, send them at night to their 
own dwellings, where they are at liberty to form 
such connexions as they please ; but a large share 
of the profits of that promiscuous intercourse into 
which they fall is annually exacted by their mas¬ 
ter. who adds any children they happen to pro¬ 
duce to his list of slaves. The female slaves in 
this condition, as well ns those of the dancing sets, 
are not permitted to marry* and are often very 
harshly used. The latter* from this cause and the 
connexions they form, ore constantly an the habit 
of running away. If discovered, they are always 
given up, provided the deed of purchase can be 
produced* which must be registered at the police- 
office i' of a market-town at the period the slave 
is bought- 


* The present Rajpoot ZifmLndar of Tal on the Chucnbul 
bias at least on« hundred Mid fifty slaves. The father of lb? 
present Zemindar of Jnwrafa had at one time tbre* hundred* 
The principal Brahmin ministers at the courts of Sindm and 
llolkar have from tea to fifty or sixty of these female slaves 
in their families. The Rawu] of Banawarra has two hundred. 

t This ufRee is termed llse Cutwafs Cbaboolry, or losert- 
magistrate's si Lti noplace. 
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Jl is not the habit of the Native governments of 
Central India to take any cognizance of the pu¬ 
nishment which masters inflict iijkjii slaves, ex¬ 
cept such as extends to their life* when they are 
responsible: they are in some eases cruelly* treated, 
but this is rat general; it is, indeed, against the 
interest of the master to do so, when there are 
so many opportunities of escaping from his au¬ 
thority* 

The state of Central India for the last thirty 
years lias been favourable to the species of sla¬ 
very described; and that province is filled with 
the mixed progeny of these unfortunate women. 
This traffic must, however, now decrease, as the 
Gw amahs ami others who carried it on can no 
longer steal or conceal children with that confi¬ 
dence of impunity which they had long done. 
A Few years ago no man dared to leave hh own 
district to inquire after his wife or daughter: the 
whole country can be now traversed in safety: 
this change* and the discoveries of guilt that have 
recently been made* will hasten the end of this 
abominable usage, 

Mendicity in Central India is the pursuit of 
tuo classes to the one it it a profession, by 
u inch those who follow it live* and by devoting 
themselves to ?>e objects of charity have no other 
means of support; but with the other class it is 
the result of accidental necessity or distressthe 
one body of mendicants is a permanent infliction 
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on the community, while the numbers of the other 
fluctuate w ith the state of the season, or general 
roml it ion of the country. In the first class are to 
be included all Brahmins who are religious l\iiu:- 
tionaries at temples, or w ho, devoted to that life, 
art* without employ: these are very numerous in 
Central India; their general pretext is, to obtain 
money to marry their daughters, 01 to proceed on 
a pilgrimage. There are few Brahmin females 
that are mendicants The Mahomed an Fakeers, 
and the Hindu Gosseins, Byragies, Joggles, Blurts* 
and Jut tecs, are all religious beggars. The Fursaee, 
or priest of the village, is also a mendicant, upon 
the same principle. 

Among those who are beggars from distress, 
besides the blind and lame, may be enumerated, 
in Central India as elsewhere* great numbers 
whom real misfortune lias reduced to poverty* and 
some who are the victims of idleness and vice. 
The numbers of the latter are greatly increased 
hy tlmt casual and ostentatious charity, so com¬ 
mon to rich Natives, of feeding indiscriminately 
a number of poor; hut this is limited to large 
towns, and even in them there are castes, such as 
the Kaiths, among whom beggars are unknow n ; 
they are also very rare among the large tribe of 
Burmins or merchants. In villages it is uncom¬ 
mon, except in times of scarcity, to meet a logger 
unless of the religious, class, with whom, us has 
been stated, begging is a profession. In almost 
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pvery hamlet there is, as the attendant of its 
humble shrine, (which it is his duty to sweep am! 
keep clean,) a holy mendicant, w ho is termed a 
Bhopah, and who is usually of the Goo j nr or some 
low trilje. There are in this country lew pre¬ 
tenders, even to medical knowledge* * *** , and these 
reside in the principal towns. An offering of a 
handful of grain, and a pice+ t t,> a Bhopah, is the 
usual means of Hie villager to obtain relief, when 
himself or any of his family is indisposed; anil 
the remedy is usually a lew grains of his offering 
returned, after they have been sanctified by lying 
on the shrine, or by a few incantations. When, 
as is often the ease, a peasant believes that he 
suffers from witchcraft, he has also recourse to 
the Bbopah; but this subject will be noticed 
hereafter. 

Eiddc. TJ,C l >ractice of Suttee, or self-iminolatinn of 
widows was former !y very common in Centra] 
India, as is proved by the numerous grave-stones. 
on which the figures of the hml and and the wife 


* In Central India it j» usual for the village Ilujain, or 
harber, particularly the Mahomedan ones, to have some 
knowledge of medicine; they are expert also at setting broken 
limbs, and their wive* usually act m inidwim* 
t A small copper coin. 

1 1 1 is not always confined to widows; axnopg ihe few Sut* 

***a which have occurred thh hut year, two (one at Amjhemi 
sind the otlwr at E&tchrode) have been mother*, who burnt on 
the death of their only §oa$. 
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who burnt herself after Ills death are both en¬ 
graven. This usage prevailed most when the 
Rajpoots had power and influence. The Maho- 
mcdan rulers endeavoured, as much os they could 
without offending their Hindu subjects, to pre¬ 
vent it; and the Mahruttas, since they acquired 
paramount power in this country, have, by a wise 
neglect and indifference, which neither encou¬ 
raged by approval, nor provoked by prohibition, 
rendered this practice very rare. In the whole of 
Central India there have nut been, as far as can 
lie learnt, above three or four Suttees annually for 
the last twenty years. They are much limited* 
to particular tribes of Brahmins and Rajpoots; 
and it is consolatory tn add, that those shuck¬ 
ing scenes which still occur on the death of the 
Princes of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, and Odeypoor, to 
swell whose funeral honours numbers of unwilling 
females are forcibly thrown upon the pile, are 
unknown to this country. There has not been 
a Suttee with any of the three last Rajas of 
Ragoogurh; the Sesodya family of Pertaubgiirh 
have had none for three generations; and the 
present Raja, Sawut Singh, (an excellent man) is 
not only adverse to this schocking usage, hut the 
open and declared enemy of female infanticide. 

When the Raja of Bans warm died, not one of a, d . l&ls. 


* They sometimes happen amongst the Bheels, Lot the 


instances ere rare. 
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his wives desired to bum, though the bards of 
the family sang to them the fame oi the former 
heroines, w ho had acquired immortality by jierisJi- 
Jog in the flames which consumed the bodies 
of their lords- Among t!u; Rajpoots, the feimiies 
of the Blrattec tribe are the most prompt to sacri¬ 
fice themselves; indeed, with most ot them St is 
a point of honour root to outlive their husbands 
There are few of this class in Central India; 
where no Suttee has been known to take place 
for many years, in which the parties were not 
voluntary victims* and acting against the advice 
and remonstrance of their friends, and the public 
officers of the district w here it occurred* 

Infanticide is riot known among the lower 
classes: this shocking custom appears Limited to 
some Rajpoot chiefs* of high rank and small 


* The present Ruja of Peft&ybguib abolished female in- 
fkameide within bis territories about thirty-eight y«ft« ago. 
Biftfcen Singh, Rawul of Bam wire *, about the mm period* 
prohibited the practice within his own territories* where it pns 
viiils only to a very limited extent. Varices causes combine to 
excite or introduce this usage into a family. The petty Tha- 
koor or L.n rd of C be raw ul (a relation of the Amjlwrm family) 
married a daughter to the Ravul of lianfewiirra thirty-four 
years ago- l be pride of the Tbakoor 1 ! family w r as so excited 
by ibis, that it was resolved m female should make an inferior 
match, and the despair of such good fortune again has led to 
every female child being killed* Sim took Rutiii minister of 
AiiijherrSt told me he was sluing with Puddum Singh* the 
present Thukoor* when he beard the birth of a female infant 
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fortunes, who, from a despair of obtaining a suit¬ 
able marriage for their daughters, are ltd by an 
iafsituated pride to iiccome the destroyers of their 
own offspring. This usage is, however, on the 
decline; and every effort* * has been made to pre¬ 
vent the recurrence of such crime. 

According to former accounts, self-destractimi 
among menf, by casting themselves, during public 


whirred in hi* ear. lit: ^iw him preparing between hla 
riugurs the EIlIllI pall of opium (xhti usual signal), but be im- 
plore^cl chaL iL t child might lice: I its request was grumed, 
arnl this Hide girl, (added Sun took Kncii,) now eight of 
s * wge, is always called my daughter." 

* Fn. speaking to those Natives who enjoyed superior rank 
Ei[w,l station tandur the authority or eotitml of the British go- 
vosroqsntt I have always depressed my horror at self-im mo- 
latino, and my hope thul s through their influence in society* 
hu 4 their desire not to outrage the feeling* of their European 
superiors, it would in time be abolished. But with regard to 
iol-sruinde* 1 have ever, when it waa mentioned p stated my 
abhorrettce of the murders that ivere committed under the plea, 
of this usage, and refused to see those that practised it Such 
sentiment* wore never found to give offence. 

d Two cases have recently occurred of self-mliururtiion K in 
the district of hbujabalj™r + In one instances ah reason ceuhl 
be signed but that which the permit expressed, viz. that he 
was tired of his existence; and in the other, ihe subject was 
afflicted with an incurable malady. A large excavation waa 
made, so as to admit the person who was to be hurled to stnrid 
with hi* head about a fml below the: Buvf&ce of the ground : 
the earth vfiL* then filled in very gradually by the relations ntid 
neighbours of the victim yll ii reached the head, when* at a 
signal given by him, the cavity ivits rapidly filled- Such 
VOL* U + 


? 
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festivals, from a rock at Ongkar Mundatta, and 
from a precipice near Jawud * *, was once common. 
These sacrifices have of late years seldom oc¬ 
curred f, The men who sacrifice themselves are 
generally of low tribes t- One of the leading 
motives by which they arc said to be actuated* 
ia a belief that they will be re-bom Rajas in their 
nest state of transmigration; but it h no slight 
motive that can bring the human mind to the 
resolution of committing such an act* and almost 
all these victims are either in sane from religious 
feeling too strongly excited* or men bred up to 


the anxiety of all concerned and present that these acts of 
self-devotion might not be interrupted* dial they wer& burned 
lb rough before die answer to the reference made to superior 
authority could be received- The remit of all fh& enquiries 
instituted prowl! that the act was in both cases entirely spon¬ 
taneous^ 

* The muse of this place is Suk Deo, There is also u rock 
called Gnntirnjce» near Fertnubgttrh, whence devotees cast 
themselves. 

f Lieutenant Douglas was detached from Mundleyair with 
a company of Sepoys^ in November 18 S 0 , to keep the pence 
at Ongkar iMunduita during the Jalra t or festival and had 
directions in prevent these voluntary sacrifice* by every means 
short of forts- A Gosseh, who had vowed a pilgrimage to 
Bbadne Nath without the means of performing it + was the only 
person who offered to become a victim* and he was easily 
persuaded to relinquish bis intention by Moojgeer, tl ifl manager 
of Bonvan«t who happened to he present, und promised to 
pay the expense of the Gossein lo Bbadne Naih, 

t They lire usually Bheeli* Hltere, or Choomars. 
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the continual contemplation of the sacrifice which 
they make: the latter arc generally the first-born 
50ns of women who have been long barren, and 
vvho T to remove what they deem a curse, have 
vowed that their child (if one is given them) shall 
be devoted toOngkar Mundutta* The first know¬ 
ledge imparted to the infant is this vow; and 
the impression is so implanted in his mind as m 
inevitable fete, that he often appears, for years 
before lie comes to the rocky precipice which 
overhangs the Nerbudda, like a man haunted by 
his destiny. There is a tradition, supported by 
popular belief that it is incumbent to make a 
person whose life is saved after the tremendous 
fall over the rock, (which is more than one hun¬ 
dred and twenty feet,) Raja of the place; and it is 
farther stated, that this petty principality was thus 
obtained about a hundred and fifty years ago- 
To prevent, however, the possibility of the recur¬ 
rence of such a succession, poison is mixed with 
the last victuals given to the devoted man, and its 
action is usually increased by stimulants before 
the dreadful leap is taken. There however, as nt 
the pile of the Suttee, retreat is not permitted, and 
armed men are ready to compel the completion of 
the scene, as well as to finish any remains of life 
that may appear after the fall. Women sometimes, 
but rarely* sacrifice themselves in this manner** 

m in April 1119, a man ami bis urife of the Koombee tribe, 

WlflogLiiR to a village in the Mnndissor territory, sacrificed 

f 1 2 
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witcLfraft. The belief in witchcraft is common to all In- 
dia, but it prevails in an extraordinary degree in 
Central India* From the most learned Brahmin 
to the lowest Ilheel, all share in this sujierstition ; 
the consequences of which have been, and arc, 
too fatal to those who are its objects mid victims 
to admit of its being passed over with a slight 
notice. 

The idea entertained of Dhakuns. or witches, 
is, that certain women (generally the old and 
wrinkled) arc endowed with a limited superna¬ 
tural jiowcr, which, though it docs not enable 
them to *scc into futurity, or to obtain what they 
w ish, empowers them, with the aid of their fami¬ 
liar, or Bhecr, and by their incantations, to inflict 
pains, diseases, or death, upon human Iwings or 
animals, as they may desire to gratify their malice 
or resentment. They are Ijelieved, in general, to 
accomplish their vengeance by causing the gradual 
decay of the liver of the person or animal they 
wish to destroy. Their power of witchcraft exists 
on the 14th, loth, and 20th of every month. It 
is also very strong during certain periods of the 
year, particularly nine days before the Dnsserah 
feast: hut the Dew ally is the time when they have 


thflmstdves; the brother of the Raja of Pertaabgurh endeu- 
Toured, but without effect, to dissuade them. The man waa 
twenty-seven year* of and the woman twenty: they threw 
themselves head long, hand in hand. 
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most jiower* At other periods Dhakuns appear, 
dress, talk, and eat, like other women ; but, when 
the fit is on them* they are sometimes seen wills 
their eyes glaring red. their hair dishevelled and 
bristled, while their head is often tossed around in 
a strange convulsive* manner. On the nights of 
these days they are believed to go abroad* and, 
after easting off their garments, to ride iipon 
tigers and other wild animals; and if they desire 
to go upon the water, the alligators cmne, like the 
beasts of the forest, at their call, and they disport 
in rivers and lakes ujton their backs till near 
dawn of day* about which period they always 
return home, and assume their usual forms anti 
occupations* Such absurd belief would not merit 
mention, did not the numerous murders (they can 
be called by no other name) which it annually 
produces force it into notice. It is calculated, 
and on tolerable data, that within the last thirty 
years, above a thousand women have l*een pul 
to death as witches in this country, of whom a 
very large proportion have perished by the orders 
of Zalim Singh, regent of Kotah, who, with all 
his extraordinary talent, is remarkable for Ids 
weak, childish sujierstition upon this point f* His 


* I give ihia description from the EU?cc5UTit given to me by 
several men (very sensible on all other pinU) who declared 
ihey had frequently seen Dhakuns in this state. 

t The following extract from a Kotab Aklibur* or news- 
paper, dnied 5th September, I SI 9* furimhcs. another proof of 
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reputation has gone fur to confirm the Iwlicf of 
others, and in several late murders of supposed 
witches, his example has been brought forward* *, 
while the acknowledged superiority of his under¬ 
standing has lieen urged as an infallible proof of 
the existence of sorcery, and of its guilty superna¬ 
tural agents. The usual inode of proving whe¬ 
ther an accused woman is a witch, is through a 
religious mendicant of low tribe, who is termed a 


the weutin«» of this other wise great ant) able ndcr j arid is 
worth recording, from the singular coincidence of the very 
same prejudice against cats having existed in our county 
not * century ago. 

fl The Raj Rum gave orders this day to the Cmwa]], or 
magistrate, to seize all tlie cats in the cantonment, and to Luke 
them over the river Sind* Every man who caught and 
brought a cat was promised a present of otic rupee- The 
# . „ . * of this proceeding is, that the Tu$eerd-Goorbah, or in* 
fioence of cats, is like that of Dhakuus, or witches/' 

* The following is an extract of a letter from Major Henley 
to me, dated 1 ith August, ISIS. 

4 * The Qhnkuns, or sorceresses are ofteuur met with about 
Mimdissor and your side, than they are hero; and tbeir ul* 
leged attributes are every where precisely the Game, The 
subject has, however, been forced on my notice lately by 
two unfortunate women, who had fallen under this imputation, 
having been cruelly murdered; one by the ftawul of Knjgurh, 
and the other in Sindia's district of Shujohalpoor: a third un¬ 
fortunate creature, similarly situated, threw herself on my pro¬ 
tection, On tny Using the ftawul with his cruelty, be quoted 
Znlim Singh its bh authority for the practice; who, he said, 
bud killed twelve of these creatures at a recent period/ 1 
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Bhopah, end is believed to have the talent of dis¬ 
covering those who have the latent power of sor¬ 
cery ; but, generally, for a woman of a village to 
be old and haggard, and bad-tempered, is sufficient 
to make suspicion fall upon her. If a man, his 
wife, or child, or any of his cattle, remain long in 
bad health, or die suddenly, and any old woman 
is supposed to have an ill-will against him or his 
family, she is seized, and red pepper* is stuffed 
into her eyes: if this process docs not produce 
tean;, the unfortunate creature is condemned; 
sometimes she ts flogged with the branches of 
the Nux vomica, or with the root of the Palma 
Christ], or Castor-oil plant; and if these (after 
other strijjes have failed) make her call out, she 
is deemed a sorceress, for they alone can inflict 
pain upon such a being. On other occasions, the 
witch is tied in a bag and thrown into a pool, 
where sinking is the only proof of her innocence. 
If her struggles keep her afloat, she is inevitably 
condemned and punished, either by being obliged 


* The Bhopahs use these means also, but nut before I hty 
have tried others; utid thuir supposed knowledge is turned by 
these village mendicants into u source of profit: their lbs Li- 
many will usually clear a woman of suspicion* 

In a case of murder brought before me in December 1819, 
the husband of an unhappy female, whose brains had been 
beat out as a witch, produced the certificate of a Bhopah of 
some celebrity * slating that his wife was noL acquainted with 
the black arl; he told me, that a desire la dear her of suspi¬ 
cion hail led him to obtain this at the cost of eighty rupees* 
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to drink the water used by the leather-dressers, 
which is a degradation from caste, or by having 
Ji«r nose cut off, or being put to death. The 
latter often occurs through the superstitions fears 
of princes; or among the lower classes, through 
the violent resentment of individuals ; nor are the 
latter exposed to suffer for such crimes, when 
they can produce any ground whatever for their 
suspicion. 

After these facts, it appears almost incredible 
that, though the accusation of being Dhakuns, 
or witches, is usually denied by the unfortunate 
women to whom it is affixed, some encourage the 
opinion that they possess supernatural powers, 
which gives them both profit and influence in the 
community. They are propitiated, by women 
with child, and by others whose infants are sickly, 
with presents, and requests for their prayers ; and 
as they alone are supposed to have the power of 
counteracting the incantations of other witches, 
they are often secretly employed for this purpose. 

Among the inhabitants of the provinces of 
Rath and Bagur, men trill not marry into a fa¬ 
mily where there is not a Dhakun to save them 
from the malice of others; hut this name, which 
U odious, is not given to those persons by their 
relations and friends; they are termed Rekwaliee, 
or guardians. In these countries, this belief is 
more in the extreme than in Malwa, and they have 
many wizards, as well ns w itches ; but enough 
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has liecn said upon the subject* Though this 
superstition is general, anil too deep-rooted to 
give wny f except gradually* as knowledge is in¬ 
troduced* sufficient has lieen already done* to 
diminish greatly* if not altogether to prevent* 
future murders being committed upon the un¬ 
happy class of 1 icings who are branded with the 
imputation of sorcery. 

The ignorance and superstition of a great ma¬ 
jority of the inhabitants of India place them much 
in the power of the better-infarmed cinsscs of 
their countrymen* who desire to work upon their 
passions and prejudices. Never was a stronger 
instance given to prove this fact* than one that 
occurred in Central India in May 1818. The 
war with the Pindames was then over* and the 
country was in a state of tolerable tranquillity* 
when u sudden agitation was produced among 
the peaceable inhabitants* by a number of cocoa- 
mi tsf being passed from village to village with a 

* Mr* WelUslfty, the Resident at Indore* in liis despatch, 
under dale the 2SLh July T 1S2Q* delaih a remarkable case, in 
whirl] his insisting upon die accusers undergoing dir same 
ordeal (of being thrown into a -deep pool) as the accused, 
was attended with a huppy effect. Tan tin Jogh, I be Drwan 
of the Shdkiir s|ule t ihoii^h imbued with this superstition, 
was amused and instructed by ibis example* and declared |& 
me hh resolution to hove it followed on all occasions of &, 
similar nature. 

tin some parts, sm all pieces of topper money accompanied 
the cocoa-nuls. 
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mysterious direction to s|)ted them to specific des¬ 
tinations (usually to the cliief local authority * 1 *-) 
From beyond Jeypoor North to the Deckan 
South, and from the frontier of Guzerat to the 
territories of Bhopal, this signal flew with uu- 
hcard-of celerity. The Potail of every village 
where these cocoa-nuts came, carried it himself 
with breathless haste to another, to avert a curse 
which was denounced on all who impeded or 
stopped them even for a moment. No event fol¬ 
lowed to throw any light upon this extraordinary 
occurrence. Every inquiry was instituted, and 
persons were sent who traced the route of the 
signal for several hundred miles; but no infor¬ 
mation was obtained; and a circumstance which 


■ Upwards of twenty Potass brought th*?ir cocoa-nuts to 
my teat when at Mhuw, near I adore p where I had just com¬ 
menced the building, of a contnument, I requested them to 
remain a few hours, and when all were assembled, I carried 
them tii a gjjcit where I was hying the foundation of a bout?* 
and taking advantage of o superstitious custom of the worh^ 
own of Southern India (who ware employed), which requires 
them to break and distribute cocoa-nuts on such m occasion, 

I desired that those brought might be usod ; and told the 
Potails they would now sec why they had been saat with 
such speed to my tent ; and T trusted, they would draw from 
the occurrence n good augury of the happy commenceturnt 
acid implied permanency of the British power. They seemed 
satisfied with the explanation ■ and it turned into h subject of 
mirth with the natives oi the camp, what might Jiave caused 
serious thought and alarm- 
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produced, for upwards of a month, a very serious 
sensation over all Central India, remains to this 
moment a complete mystery. Various conjectures 
were made at the moment, as to the cause In 
which it originated, as well as its meaning and 
purpose. Some thought it a sign of the complete 
establishment of the British power. Others be¬ 
lieved that it indicated a general rise in favour 
of the Paishwah Bajerow, who had not then sub¬ 
mitted ; while persons sent to trace it into the 
.fevpoor country, returned with an account that 
the pious gratitude of a holy Brahmin had cir¬ 
culated cocoa-nuts through his native district to 
proclaim his joy at the birth of a son, and that 
the signal, which spread like wildfire, gained a 
portentous character as it became remote from 
the simple cause in which it commenced. If this 
be the case, (and it is not improbable,) it exhibits* 
in a very remarkable degree, the extent of the 
credulity and susceptibility of sudden impulse to 
action, which exist among the lower classes of the 
Natives of India. 

The various tribes wliich compose the popu-gmurj^ 
lation of Central India having been described, •»=*•. 
it remains to take a view of the military esta¬ 
blishments of the different princes and chiefs of 
that country. These, as may lie imagined, 
principally consist of Hindu soldiers, but the 
proportion necessarily varies in different States. 

In the armies of Srodia, Hoiknr. and Zalim Singh, 
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we may reckon five Hindus to one Mussulman. 
The troops of the petty State of Bhopal give a 
much greater proportion of Mahoincdnns; as al¬ 
most all the horse, and a considerable number 
of the infantry, including one thousand Afghans 
from Paishawur and Cabal, ore of that class. 

The six hundred horse befongug to the Jab- 
gecrdar Ghuffoor Khan are all Mahomedans; but 
the Rajpoot petty principalities*, whose armed 
followers may he estimated at six thousand five 
hundred horse and foot, are almost all Hindus. 
There are Mahomedans in some of the principal 
towns, who still maintain horses, in expectation of 
employment, and live upon the remains of their 
broken fortunes; but they do not certainly exceed 
one thousand. The dtaprojwrtion between Maho¬ 
medans and Hindus is much greater among the 
military part of the population of Central India, 
who,' though not in the service of any regular 
State, still deem themselves soldiers by birth and 
profession; but the latter, including Rajpoot fol¬ 
lowers of Grassiah chiefs. Son dees, Bhcclalahs, and 
other half-subdued races, who have latterly tjeen 
suppressed, but yet continue tenacious of the 
habits of their forefathers, have all lieen taken 
into the reckonings made of the military imputa¬ 
tion of the tracts they inhabit. 

# 'Hit mail imporUrni of these principalities we, Dbar, 
Dwsss, Dufjiigurlipeor, Hum warm, 1’ertaubgurh, llutlmu, Sil~ 
lanali, Seeta Mbow, &r. 
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A calculation of the military establishment now 
isiaintained in Central India by princes and chiefs, 
is given in a Table in the Appendix*. By it 
(and the data from w hich it is formed arc tolerably 
correct) the total amount is only 21,842 horse, 
and 51,017 foot. This number, however incon¬ 
siderable, or at variance with the experience of 
former times, is nevertheless perfectly reconcil¬ 
able with the present condition of the country, 
wliich, after twenty years of violent convulsion, 
has subsided into a state of jjeace and tranquil¬ 
lity, that, guaranteed as it is by the paramount 
Strength of the British government, leaves little 
inducement for the Native princes to keep in 
their service larger bodies of troops than are 
necessary for the purposes of state, and for the 
collection of the revenues. 

As an object intimately connected with the populmLot. 
internal prosperity of Central India, an early 
inquiry was instituted regarding the amount and 
character of its population. Correct tables were 
formed of the numbers of the inhabitants in the 
countries of Holkar and of the Punr Rajas of Dhar 
and Dewass. These Governments w r ere forward 
in making the most exact census of every district 
within their limits, and the result is given in an 
abstract in the Appendixf. While we have to 


* Vide Appendix, No. XIII- 
t Vide Appendix, No. XIV. A. It. 
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congratulate ourselves upon the good-will and 
confidence which have obtained so much sulwtan’ 
tial information, it is to lie regretted that the 
jealntisy of Sindia and other states prevented its 
Iseing more extended; but what we now possess 
enables ns to judge, on tolerably certain grounds, 
the probable amount of the population of adjoin¬ 
ing countries in a similar state of society and poli- 
tical condition, 

Fourteen districts * have been selected, as con¬ 
taining a fair proportion of thinly and well-inha¬ 
bited tracts. Their contents are found to be three 
thousand four hundred and seventy-two square 
miles; and their inhabitants, os ascertained by a 
most exact enumeration f, three hundred and forty- 
two thousand and seventy-seven souls—being in 
the proportion of ninety-eight to a square mile, 
which may safely l>c taken as a scale for the pre¬ 
sent reduced population of Central India- The 
numl>er of persons to each house was found to 
differ considerably in different districts. In the 
city of Indore, it was a fraction more than five; 


* fafere, Snwieir, Haul poor, Baitmeth, Deepnlprwr, Allote, 
Iturgnode, Dewass, Dlur, Budouwur, MahcedjXHtr, TummEi, 
Kaitah, and Nalcha. 

t Nothing could 1 ms marc detailed and cleax lliun the tables 
of populiiLioii furnished to me of Every village and district, 
hi all the cluases, the males, females, and children, were dis¬ 
tinguished; and in some, the names of every individual (in 
one district 30,000) were given. 
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while in many villages near that capital, the num¬ 
ber did not exceed four; perhaps five may be 
token as the overage. 

It was desired to ascertain the Bheel popula¬ 
tion in the Vindhya mountains, and the account 
received was corrected by a calculation of the 
ploughs and the land cultivated: for, however 
irregular the habits of this race have been, the 
proportion of their numbers to the soil they tilled 
was very correctly known. The tract taken (with 
Mandoo as its centre) was sixty miles East and 
West, and ten North and South, and contained 
one hundred and twelve Pari ahs or hamlets; each 
hamlet had, on an average, nine huts, and not 
quite lour persons to each hut. This makes about 
six to the square mile, which may perhaps be 
given os a tolerable scale of estimate for these 
mountain tribes, whose numbers the peaceable in¬ 
habitants in their vicinity are, from fear, always 
disposed to exaggerate * 

The abstract in the Appendix which gives the 
amount of the population of the countries that 
have been mentioned, may lie depended upon for 
accuracy, having been compiled from a scries of 
tables formed from voluminous and minute do¬ 
cuments, specifying the tratio and occupation of 
every family. None of these, however, include 
soldiers receiving regular pay, garrisons, or local 


* Vide Appendix, No, XIV. C. 
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militia*, nil of whom have been already noticed. 
But the civil dosses, such ns Brahmins, priests, 
merchants shopkeepers, artisans, and peasants, 
who are unarmed, and are rarely, if ever, induced 
to become soldiers, have been carefully separated 
from the predatory and turbulent classes who hang 
louse upon the country, and consider arms as their 
profession. Such an arrangement enables us to 
form a tolerably correct idea of the numbers of 
those branches of the cninmunity which, in ex¬ 
traordinary times, might fie called into action, 
cither For or against the start's to which they are 
subject. This of itself, though a matter of im¬ 
portance, is of very secondary consideration, when 
compared w ith the increased facility these cen¬ 
suses give of effectually establishing and maintain¬ 
ing the internal peace of Central India. 

With materials such as we now jrossess, wo arc 
enabled at once to ascertain, not only the numbers, 
but the residence of a great proportion of those 
plundering classesf who have for many years past 
been the worst enemies to the prosperity of this 
country. In the dominions of Holfcar and the 
Puaisi these trilies alone amount to 40,888 souls, 
and they may lie calculated to he equally numerous 
in the territories of Dowlet Row Sindia, and his 
tributaries West of Shnhjehianpoor anti Aggur. 

* ^ebiicrfjcs. 

1 Mogb«*, ]Sn,igre«i, BheeU, Sonde ts, nod Bbnlatahs. 
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The Rajpoots of Central India, notwithstanding 
their want of union, and the debased state into 
which they have fallen, claim our most particular 
attention, whether wo consider their numbers, 
their pride and ignorance, or the attachment they 
have lor their chiefs* Although not so numerous 
as in some adjoining countries, their character is 
the same, and they must at all times lie governed 
with minute attention to their prejudices. From 
the censuses we possess of the territories of Holkar 
and the Panes, they amount to 71,-191, which is 
a little more than one eighth of the whole; but in 
Siudia's dominions they are much more numerous, 
and may with certainty be calculated as forming a 
sixth part of the in habitants, 

Among other facts connected with the popula¬ 
tion of Central India, w^e may mention the small 
proportion of children* compared with the grown¬ 
up part of the community, the greater number 
of females than males, and the extraordinary dis¬ 
proportion of Mahometans to Hindus, The cause 
of the comparative si mill number of children is* 
jierhaps, to be found in that anarchy and war¬ 
fare which have prevailed for the last twenty 
years over the w hole of this part of India, The 
same cause will account for the females exceeding 
the males ; and with respect to the Mahomed a ns, 
whose proportion to the Hindus is only as one 

* Those of twtlvt v^trs old find under were numb^r^il as 
cbiMlrn. 
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to twenty-one and a half, it will be rtculleclcd 
that this race, which was never very numerous in 
Central India, has enjoyed little, if any power 
in that country, during the last century. 

In concluding this part of the subject * it is most 
satisfactory to state, that several of the heads of 
the Native governments, who supplied the ma¬ 
terials from which the censuses are formed, were 
so forcibly struc k by the great utility of the in¬ 
formation. that they have given orders for annual 
returns of births, deaths, removals, and new 
settlers, being henceforward regularly furnished 
from every district. From the character and 
construction of their fiscal administration, this is 
an easy arrangement; and the returns of the dis¬ 
trict officers (if we judge from those already 
furnished) will lie fuU and accurate. A better 
idea of the Itfmefit they themselves expect from 
the measure cannot l>e formed, than from the 
words of Tantia Jogh, who said** when he sup¬ 
plied the voluminous tables of population of the 
Holk&r territories, H In seeking this in formation 
** you have given me a knowledge which I can 
w only describe by saying, that, as a minister, I fed 
* ( like a man who has l»een couched for a cataract 
fi in his eye. It is light + after darkness*’ 

# I have given the exact words used by Tanlia Jogh to me 
on thU occasion, tlia metaphor may appear extraordinary lo 
throe wJm> are not awnr* that the Native* of linii* have skilful 
operator for couching a cataract in.the rye* 



CHAPTER XV. 


Contrasted Vino of the State c f Central India in 
AM . 1*17 aiul 1821. 

The former state or Central India lias been 
fully exhibited in the priding chapters; but it 
WriU be useful to take a short ret rolled of the 
power of its princes and chiefs, ami the condi¬ 
tion of their territories in 1817. when the British 
armies entered the country: and by contrasting 
their past with their present condition, and giving 
a minute account of the means taken to introduce 
and maintain order ami good government, we shall 
IfC enabled to bring the effects of the great change 
which has taken place into one view, and to esti¬ 
mate, more correctly than we otherwise could, the 
results of that interference in its affairs to which 
the British government has been compelled by cir¬ 
cumstances that have been explained in the former 
pages of this work. 

The jxjiitical situation of Dowlet Row Sindia, 
at the close of a. t>. 1817, has been fully described, 
as well as his disjjositioii towards the British go¬ 
vernment, by the presence of whose armies he 
was, at that memorable ei>och, foivcd to alumdon 
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his cherished prospects, ond to become, at the 
very moment he was recognised as its most 
powerful chief, the marked deserter of the cause 
of hts Nation- It only remains to notice hiss past 
and present military means, and the condition of 
his territories in Central India. 

His army* in a. d. 1817 consisted of about 
twenty-sis thousand Tegular infantry, thirteen 
thousand cavalry, and three hundred and ninety- 
six pieces of cannon. There were, besides these, 
a large body of Pindames, over whom he had 
control, if not command; some local corps, and 
the garrisons and guns of his fortresses; hut only 
a lew of the latter were of much strength f. 

The territories of Sindia, though not so deso¬ 
late as those of Holkar, were in a disturbed and 
deteriorated state. His army and military ad¬ 
herents were sufficiently disposed to w’ar with 


• The army of Dowlet Ilew Sindiu was computed in lfll < 
at 15,500 horse, ond 13,000 regular infantry, with a tram of 
light artillery: attached to which there was a proportionate 
number of Golundiiuse for about 300 gun*. This was inde¬ 
pendent of large guns in park, local corps of horse and foot 
employed for the collection of revenue anil maintaining peace, 
and a number of loose corps of Pindarries and others — 
t itle Captain Clow’s Correspondence. 

f Asseergurh bad perhaps the best defences; Gualior oext. 
Both these are bill forts, ns are Powngurh, Narwar, Cbnnde- 
ree, Rugpogufh, Bujrungurh, and lUiatgnrU; while Sbeopoor. 
Esuugurh, and Gobud arc upon the plain There were like¬ 
wise several oilier places of strength, but of Iras importance. 
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the British government, the progress of whose 
influence anti power they viewed as tending to 
their reduction; but the cultivators of the soil, 
and the Rajpoot chiefs, who recognised the Mah- 
ratta prince as their sovereign, looked anxiously 
ibr any change that would relieve them from a 
state of distress and oppression. 

The army of Holk&r in 1817 consisted of about 
ten thousand infantry, fifteen thuusand horse, and 
one hundred field gnus, indeja'iident oi Pin dames. 
Sob undies, and garrisons*. The territories of that 
prince presented, without the exception of a single 
district, one scene of desolation and anarchy, in 
which there appeared an absence of all govern¬ 
ment; but there still remained a few Jinks that 
held together the loose materials of which this 
state was composed; and towards the end of 
1817 its divided chiefs, alarmed at the common 
danger which threatened them, gave by their 
temporary union more shape and strength to Sts 
military branch, than it hod known since the 
death of Jeswnnt Row. 

The army of Ameer Khan had been lung sepa¬ 
rated from that of Holkar. 11 was fully equal to the 
latter in strength, as it consisted of eight thousand 
regular infantry, twenty thousand horse, and about 

* The strongest fotis belonging to llolkitr ivtrfc—Lmlrui unit 
Ckandore, in Ctutdenh; IlingUusgurh, tu Malwa; mid Sindu'a, 
ip Nemiiur. hi all these, but particularly the blur, ihcie 
were a number of cannon. 
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two hundred guns, some brigades of which were 
drawn by burses. The lands belonging to this chief 
were in rather a better state than those of Hulkar. 
This was owing to the Patau being more dreaded 
bv the predatory bands, who lived at large upon 
the unprotected part of the country. 

Zaliin Singh, the Regent of Kotah, had in 1817 
an army consisting of twelve thousand infantry; 
four thousand horse, and upwards of one hundred 
field guns. This regular, well-paid, and well- 
equipped force was independent of two thousand 
RajjMJuts (of whom three hundred were horse), 
who owe service to the Slate of Kotah, a# also of 
the militia of the country, and the garrisons of 
his numerous forts*, which were all well furnished 
with cannon. The territories of this principality 
were, from causes before mentioned* 5n a state of 
prosperity which was more striking from the con¬ 
dition of the ncighfjoining countries. 

The Nabob of Bhopal was in 1S17 almost 
Limited to the possession of his fortified capital, 
and a few other fortaf. His force consisted ul 
about fifteen hundred horse and twelve hundred 
irregular infantry, 

* Tfofr principal of th^se Lire Kotah (which is a luftihed 
iovlb), Sh&habad, Giingrouin, Sheugurh, and Nargurh. There 
nre, hcsiiks these* a number of Gurbiea, or lesser forfificalioius, 
in ihc temtoriia of Kolah, which are or have been the residence 
of ihc uuincruu!. petly chiefs wbo uwe allegiance to the lUja. 

+ Amhapaijnee T Haiseini Gutmoorgutht and Cbukeygtirli. 
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The Jafcgeas of the Paishwah, and some be¬ 
longing to Southern Mahratta chiefs in Central 
I mlia, were unprotected. and consequently, m 
1817, might be numbered amongst the most 
deteriorated parts of that country. They had 
only a few militia for their defence, and these 
were unable to oppose eommon pluuderers- 

The State of Dliar hi 1817 could hardly be said 
to exist, except in name, as a government, its 
territories had been usurped or laid waste, and 
the Regent Meenah Race was, with ber minor sou, 
at the head of eight or ten thousand hoise and 
foot, who subsisted wholly upon plunder. The 
Punr Rajas of Dewass had lost Sarungpoor, while 
the countries left to them produced little revenue, 
and that hail been for years collected, as the sea¬ 
son came, by Pindames and other freebooters. 

The condition of tire Rajas of Banswarra, Boon- 
gurhpoor, Pertaubgurh, tiutlam, Secta Mliow, Ja- 
booah, Amjherra, and :dl others of tills class, was 
nearly similar i and their distress was aggravated 
by the means they took to avert it; for, in almost 
;dl eases, the foreign mercenaries they employed 
to secure them from the Mahrattas proved still 
worse enemies. The revenues of their territo¬ 
ries were reduced to the lowest ebb, and it was 
in some of these principalities difficult to under¬ 
stand how the inhabitants could subsist; but there 
was still si in i e protection near towns and walled 
villages. The latter, which were formerly not 
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common* have multiplied greatly during the late 
troubles* and were sufficiently fortified to keep out 
horse and ordinary plunderers. It was only in the 
tracts near the Vindhya range and the Nerbudda, 
where the Pindarries* Gonds, and Bheeb had their 
homes, that hundreds of villages were to he seen 
deserted and roofless*; for with these barbarous 


* Some of this tract of country snigliL almost be said to have 
been usurped by vdd Least*, and these literally fought with the 
reluming inhabitants for their (ifllds* I luui detached Captain 
Ambrose to protect the countries near Ooiidnods and Bailee, 
and ]j earing .ucCtfuuts os the ravages of tigers in bis vicinity^ 1 
directed that officer to transmit a specific account of the num¬ 
ber of the inhabitants of the vihiges in his neighbourhood that 
had been killed* wi lIj in the year ISIS, by these aitimab. I he 
following is hie statement t 


Ooncbode, 

- U9 

GagLee, - 

- If 

Bhyre and Gorara + 

- 8 

Arguo|ey t 

- 15 

Chou say, 

- 5 

Tutal - 

- 84 


And two travellers wounded mortally between Ragoogurh 
and Kuruewudp making a total number of Sti. Captain Am¬ 
brose! in tite memorandum he transmitted in me, meutioiia 
the names of the individuals killed* and the village* they be* 
longed to- 

A subsequent statement? frona an intelligent Native, swelled 
this amount of men killed, in ] HI8? to about I5(h A number, 
but much fewer, lost their lives in LS1& P and in 13£0 hardly 
one. In many other parts of tins country? the tigers have been 
as formidable to the returning population as ncm Baglee, 
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tribes no contribution could redeem the deience- 
less from violence, nor was any pledge of faith, 
however sacred, to be trusted. This state of their 
country left the inhabitants of the Southern parts 
of Malwu and of Nemaur the option of association 
with their oppressors, or of exile. A great pro- 
portion chose the former, and became active in¬ 
struments in spreading the desolation by which 
they had been ruined. 

The contrast presented by a review of the con¬ 
dition of Central India in 1821, to what it was 
four years before, will appear almost incredible 
to any person who has not contemplated, upon 
the spot, tile rapid progress of the change, and 
studied the causes by which it ha 1 ! been produced. 

The campaign which had just terminated, was 
not an attack upon a State, or on a body of men, 
but upon a system. It was order contending 
against anarchy; and the first triumph was so 
complete, that there ceased, almost fruni the mo¬ 
ment, to lie any who cherished hopes of the con¬ 
test being either prolonged or revived; the victory 
gained was slight, comparatively speaking, over 
armies, to what it was over mind. The universal 
distress, which a series of revolutions must ever 
generate, had gone its circlr, and reached all ranks 
and classes. The most barbarous of those who 
subsisted on plunder had fuuud that a comlition 
of continued uncertainty mid alarm could not 
be one of enjoyment. The princes, chiefs, and 
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inhabitants of this country* bail neither national 
Feeling*, confidence in each other, nor any one 
principle of union. When therefore a government 
too strong to be resisted, proclaimed every district 
to be the right of its proprietor* on condition of 
hi* proving himself the friend of peace and good 
order: ami when men found that the choice be¬ 
tween such a course, and that of continuing the 
promoters of anarchy* was an option 1 between its 
fricn dsM p or Imst Lfi ty,—all coneti rred i n subin i fcsion. 
There appeared in a few a difficulty to conquer 
habits, but in none a spirit of opposition. The 
desolated state of the country was favourable to 
the change, for it presented ini ample field for the 
revival of industry in peaceful occupations i but 
the paramount influence which the result* of the 
war gave to the British government over several 
of tiie Native state** was the principal cause of 
that peace and prosperity which ensued. Its 
officers were enabled to give shape and direction 
to the efforts of these States, which became an 
example to others; and a tone of improvement 
wa* given to every province of Central India, 
This* however* to be understood, must tie more 
minutely described. 

Duwlet Row Sindia lias already derived a dou¬ 
ble benefit from the change, in the reduction of 
his array, and the increase of his revenue. The 
former ha* been considerably reduced since 1817, 
The whole of this princes force does not now ex- 
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ceed thirteen thousand regular infantry, and nine 
thousand horse. The artillery continues much 
the same; hut the local horse anil militia have 
been decreased more than one half; and all the 
large corps commanded by insubordinate chiefs, 
which were beyond all others destructive to the 
resources of his country, have been disbanded or 
dispersed- The saving in actual expenditure, from 
reductions alone, cannot be less than twenty lacs 
of rupees per annum; and it is difficult to calcu¬ 
late the amount of money and tranquillity 7 gained 
by the extinction of men like Biippoo Sindia, 
Jeswunt Row Bhow, ami other leaders, who com¬ 
manded these bodies of liis army, which were 
at once the most useless and expensive. In 
1817 there was not one district liolonging to 
Sindia in Central India, that was not, more or 
less, in a disturbed state;—in 1821 there existed 
not one enemy to the public peace. The pro¬ 
gress of improvement in bis territories differs in 
every part; but it is general. In the countries 
of Mundissor and Nolye, which were throughout 
preserved in comparative tranquillity, the advance 
of the revenue has not been more than ten or fif¬ 
teen j>er cent, within the last three years; while 
the city and districts of Oojein, which border upon 
it, have risen within that period from a rent of 
aliout one lac and twenty-five thousand rupees, 
in 1817, to nearly three hies. That of BhUsn is 
still greater. It rented in 1*17 for forty thou- 
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sand rupees*; and it yielded in 1821 two lacs 
and a half of rupees* 

On the whole of Sindk’a territories in this part 
of India* we may safely compute a rise of about 
twenty-five per cent, in the revenue, and a deduc¬ 
tion of at least fifteen in the expenses of its collec¬ 
tion. The whole of his possessions in Western 
Malvva are in a state of repose. The excesses of 
Dhoknl Singh* which for the last two years dis¬ 
united the district of Ragoogurh, are terminated 
by his being made prisoner, and the clamours of 
the mutinous infantry (lately under the command 
of Baptiste) are stopped for the moment. In 
short, the country of Dowlet Row Sind in enjoys as 
much tranquillity as can lie obtained under such 
a system of government. Many cultivators, who 
had been induced to take shelter in his territories* 
from their affording comparatively more safety 
than those of Hnlkar and the lesser rulers, have 
gone to their native districts; but their ]daces 
have been more than supplied hy distressed and 
disbanded soldiers, who have returned to their 
former occupation as cultivators* or adopted, from 
necessity, habits of industry. In the territories of 
Sindia few villages were roofless, but many were 
reduced to four or five families. The number of 
inhabitants of all these, as well sls of the towns* 


* Kutirfee How was the mi Ur; tills Fact was staled !<> mt 
by his iLgciu Atliujki 
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has been increased, but in no proportion equal to 
those of Holkar and the [Hissession* of the chiefs 
of the Puar family* whose recovery from a slate 
of desolation and ruin to one of prosperity has 
been rapid in an extraordinary degree. 

The amount of the army of the Holkar state in 
1817 lias been given; the battalions which were 
defeated and dispersed at MaheedjHXH' have never 
been re-embodied, and two hundred men to guard 
the palace are all the infantry now in the service 
of that prince. Three thousand horse are still 
kept up, and the artillery amounts to thirteen 
guns, of which eleven were presented by the 
British government from among those captured 
during the war. 

The revenues of Holkar, from his possessions 
in Molwa and Nemaur, were in 1817 four lacs, 
forty-one thousand six hundred and seventy - 
nine rupees; in 1S19-20 they were sixteen lacs, 
ninety-six thousand one hundred and eighty- 
three. The expenses of collection were, four 
years ago, from thirty-five to forty j»er cent.; 
they do not now exceed fifteen per cent., there 
being, in fact, hardly any Sebundy, or revenue 
corps, kepi up. The proximity of the British 
troops, with the knowledge of the support and 
protection which that Government affords to 
the Holkar territories, has hitherto continued to 
preserve them in tranquillity. Nothing can, how¬ 
ever, convey so complete an idea of the rapid 
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resuscitation of this state as the Table in the A]t- 
pelidix** which exhibits at one view the villages 
in its different districts that have been re-inha¬ 
bited since 1817, From this document it appears, 
that of three thousand seven hundred and one 
government villages f* which belong to the present 
possessions of Holkaiv there were in 1817 only 
two thousand and thirty-eight inhabited; sixteen 
hundred and sixty-three were deserted, or, as the 
natives emphatically term it, without lamp j. In 
1818* two hundred and sixty-nine villages were 
restored; in 1819, three hundred and forty-three; 
and in 1820, five hundred and eight, leaving only 
five hundred and forty-three deserted; and there 
can l*e no doubt, that these will, within three 
years, be re-populated. It is true that in some 
of the eleven hundred and twenty villages which 
Imve been restored within this short period, there 
are only a few houses with inhabitants* but, in 
almost all, the Native hereditary officers* such as 
Potails and Putwnrries, have returned; cultivation 
lias commenced, and will annually increase. 

The administration of HolkaFs territories is 
good; and all the intelligence and eneigy of a 
Native government are at present well directed to 

* Vide Appendix, No. XV, A + 

f Government villous mean iboM not assigned in J^hgter, 
l'nam. &c r 

f ifinn Br Clc/^1, or iv i thou l cl 1am pi ilie 

tTcird us^j lo describe the extreme of denial ion. 
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the increase of its resources, by the most legi¬ 
timate means—the industry of its subjects. The 
class of cultivators in this country has had, and 
continues to have, numbers of recruits, from the 
encouragement given; and the minister, Tantia 
Jogh, is of opinion that the condition of the ter¬ 
ritories of this state will within live years lie 
prosperous beyond what lias ever lieen known 
even in the days of Ahalya Race. An account ol 
the increased population has been given *, that of 
Indore is surprising. This city has, within the 
short space of three years, changed from a deso¬ 
late town to a flourishing capital. 

The Puor states of Dhar and Dcwass, whose 
territories had also lieen depopulated, present, 
when viewed in contrast between 1821 and 1817, 
an equally pleasing picture. The revenues of 
Dhar were, in 1819, two lacs and sixty-seven 
thousand; and iti 1817, when the British troops 
entered Central India, they certainly did not pro¬ 
duce twenty thousand rupees. In that year this 
petty state hail a predatory army of eight thousand 
men ; it has now a well-paid body of three hun¬ 
dred horse, and eight hundred irregulars and 
Se bundles. The restoration of villages in this 
country is exhibited in the Table in the Appen¬ 
dix*, and presents an increase in extent as great 
in proportion as that of Hulkar: and. indeed, in 


Vi tie Appendix, No. XV. II. 
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some districts*, milch greater. I * 1 tie adminis¬ 
tration of Diiar is conducted by Bappoo Rag- 
In math, who, acting in complete confidence of 
meriting and receiving the support of the British 
government, is incessant in his labours to restore 
this principality to prosperity. He is emulated in 
his efforts by Suocuram Bappoo, the Brahmin 
Dewan of the two Rajas of Dewass. The ter¬ 
ritories of these two princes were reduced in 1817 
to a revenue of ten thousand rujiecs; they collected 
in 1819 one lac, nine thousand three hundred and 
seventy-five rupees. Dewass, which was almost 
deserted, is now a populous town, No less than 
one hundred and forty-one villages have been re¬ 
peopled f since a. d. 1817; and their revenue no iv 
exceeds in amount what it lias ever been under 
the present family of rulers- The same spirit oi 
improvement, grounded on the pleasing contrast 
of their past and present condition, and their con¬ 
fidence of continued support from the British 
nation, pervades the governments of Holkar and 
the Puars. 

The principality of Kotah is less changed by 
the late revolution than any other in Malwa. The 
districts 4 granted to this State by the treaty of 
Mundi&sor, which were in a disturbed state, have 
partaken of the benefits of restored tranquillity. 

■ The fine district tif Dhunnpooree on the Nerbudda li&& 
be*n restored fmm deuolatjon. 

i Vide Appendix, >£■». XV, L\ 

I GiipgT&Ljr t Dugli t Pulchpabar, mill Alinr. 
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Tile? extraordinary talent of 2d mi Singh had, as 
has been fully shewn, derived profit to his terri¬ 
tories From the distressed condition of his neigh¬ 
bours. Ho had obtained not only cultivators, but 
the power of exacting the utmost li 'in the pro¬ 
duce of their industry. The general restoration of 
peace and good order has caused him to lose popu¬ 
lation iti a degree beyond what he has gained by 
the dissolution of the predatory bands of Central 
India; and he has lieen compelled to stop emi¬ 
gration, by a great relaxation of his severe system 
of collection. To give more effect to such mea¬ 
sures, as well as to conciliate the British govern¬ 
ment, he has publicly proclaimed* his intention of 
abolishing in future all exactions from the subjects 
of the government over which he presides. The 
subtle old politician even talks of erecting pillars 
in every district to perpetuate this act of in volun¬ 
tary justice. On the whole, therefore, it may be 
pronounced, that, if the revenues of Kotnli are not 
improved since 1S17, the condition of the inhabit* 
ants, particularly the cultivators, is undoubtedly 
so in a very essential degree. 

The army of Kotah is of the same number, and 
upon the same footing, as it was in IS 17. The 
men are of the best description, and they are re¬ 
gularly paid and well equipped. 

The revenue and forces of Bhopal in 1817 have 


B Vide Captain Tod 1 * Correspondence, 
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been noticed Its prince was then struggling for 
existence, and the small army ** maintained to 
protract the contest called for an exjwnditure far 
beyond his means. Bhopal is now a substantial 
state in Central India, with territories increased 
by the liberality and friendship of the British go¬ 
vernment, whose object has been to give it as 
much consideration, and power, as its most pros¬ 
perous rulers ever enjoyed. 

The revenue of Bhopal in 1820 may be com¬ 
puted at nine lacs of rapees, and the country, as 
is shewn by the annexed Table*, is in a state 
of rapid improvement. The force of this fa¬ 
voured ally has been increased to two thousand 
horse, of which a great proportion are very good. 
He now maintains four thousand infantry of all 
classes, with about one hundred and eighty guns, 
of which thirty-six are field-pieces. In addition 
to the fortresses that were tiefore in possession 
of the Nabob of Bhopal, he has, through the 
mediation of the British government, obtained 
Islaingurh, 

The only two districts belonging to Ameer 
Khan in Central India, are Seronge and Fecrn- 
wah. They are both much Improved since 1817, 
hut particularly the latter, which is well ma¬ 
naged, and has more than doubled its revenue 
since 1819. 


* Vide Apfiendix* No, XV,— D- 
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The Jahgcer of GhufFoor Khun lias also under¬ 
gone a considerable change. Its revenue in 1819 
was three lacs seventy-six thousand three hun¬ 
dred and eighty-seven rupees, which gives an in¬ 
crease of at least fifty thousand rui>ees since 1817. 

Instead of the disorderly rabble this chief before 
maintained, he has now a well-mounted corps of 
-six hundred horse, which are employed under the 
British government in maintaining the general 
tranquillity of the country. 

The territories of Doongurhpoor, Banswarra, 
and Pertaubgurh, have experienced (particularly 
the two former) as great an improvement as any 
in Central India. The increase of their revenue 
has been stated; that of their population and 
cultivation has been in proportion ; but it is tile 
reform of the habits of their actual inhabitants, 
more than their increase, to which we must look 
for the restoration of these desolate countries, and 
that is in rapid and happy progress. The de¬ 
scription which lias beon given of the great change 
that the four last years have effected in these 
petty Stales applies, with a little difference,, to all 
the Rajpoot principalities West awl East of the 
Chumlnd. In every one, the foreign mercenaries 
have been disbanded, and no troops are employed 
lieyond a few adherents of the family, and some 
natives of the country os Sebundies, The in¬ 
crease of revenue and cultivation has been propor¬ 
tionate to the eon fide rice imparted by the extern 

h a 
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sion to them of the general protection of the Bri¬ 
tish government. 

The numerous Grassiah chiefs and: their ad¬ 
herents who were in 1817 living at large upon 
the country, as they had done for a century past, 
Bre now in repose, and will lose, as their habits 
change, both the inclination and the power of re¬ 
suming their turbulent courses. 

The alteration m the condition of Sondwarra 
has been noticed, and is, perhaps, as remarkable 
os any that has occurred. That country, instead 
of being desolate, presents an increase of as many 
ploughs as any part of the province; and of the 
twelve hundred mounted robbers, who in l SI 7 
found shelter in its fastnesses, whence they plun¬ 
dered the adjoining districts, there is not one who 
now follows a predatory life. 

It is equally gratifying to contemplate the ex¬ 
traordinary change which has occurred among the 
Gonds, Bheelalabs, and Bheels In the Vindhya 
range, and along the hanks of the Nerhudds. 
When the British armies entered Central India, 
and even in 1818, that country was not safe 
for even troops to pass; and till the end of the 
Same year, when the cantonment had been esta¬ 
blished at Mho w, those robbers and thieves, who 
had so long desolated this quarter of Maiwa, 
continued their depredations. These have not 
only been repressed, bat the vicious and depraved 
portion of the community, by whom they were 
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committed, lias become sensible of the blessings 
of a tetter course of life; and from the terri¬ 
tories of Bhopal to those of Guzerat, along the 
right hank of the Ncrimdda, and os far as from 
Hindia to the country of Burwmiee on its left, 
a spirit of industry and improvement has been 
imparted. Men, noted as the chiefs of plun¬ 
derers, are now contending for rights belonging 
to their ancestors, as hereditary cultivators; new 
villages are rising every where, and forests, which 
for many years have been deemed inaccessible, 
arc fast clearing on account of the profit de¬ 
rived from the timber requited to rebuild towns 
and cities. Between Xaum and Mandoo, the 
Bheela, before subject to Nadir Singh, are cul¬ 
tivating every spot, and their hamlets are rising 
with a rapidity that promises an early and com¬ 
plete change in the whole face of that tract. 
Many districts might be mentioned that are lite¬ 
rally recovered from a complete waste. Maun- 
poor, which belongs to Sind hi, lias not paid reve¬ 
nue for sixty years: and in 1817 had not one 
inhabitant It has now more than twenty families : 
but none have undergone a greater change, within 
the last few years, than the districts of Burdiah 
and Kuuuapoor. which are situated on the left 
bank of the Ncrlmdda. By an account taken in 
1818, when these came into the possession of the 
British government, there was only one inhabited 
village ill Kaunapoor, and not one in Burdiah. 
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By a report of their state in 1B20, there are 
fourteen in Kaunapoor, and thirteen in Burdiah; 
and in the Company’s districts on the Nerbuddn, 
{which, besides the above, include Mundleysir and 
Kusmwud,) no less than thirty-one villages have 
been re-populated within the last two years. 

These changes in the revenue, and the restora¬ 
tion of towns and villages, are slight and compara¬ 
tively unimportant to what have been effected in 
the minds of the inhabitants ot Central India. 
Never was the reign of terror and anarchy more 
complete than in 1817, No contrast can be 
stronger than what is now presented. The na¬ 
tives are probably at this moment happier and 
more contented than they wall be hereafter; the 
recollection of the dangers and miseries they have 
endured, increases their enjoyment of present se¬ 
curity and good government. A few districts of 
Stadias, where misrule still prevails, are excep¬ 
tions ; but, take it all in all, there never was a 
country where the industrious classes of the impu¬ 
tation were lietter pleased with their condition 
than they now are; nor is this feeling much 
checked by the moody turbulence of the military 
classes, who have heen deprived of their occupa¬ 
tion. Almost all those who were actually natives 
of the country have iteen in one way or other con¬ 
sidered ; while a great proportion of the foreign 
mercenaries (who constituted the chief part of the 
disbanded armies) have lieen compelled to leave it: 
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nor will these, though they have still correspon¬ 
dence and connexions, ever return to disturb its 
peace, while the measures and principles by which 
this salutary change lias been effected are pre¬ 
served and supported. It will, however, t>e ne- 
cessaty, in order to understand this jKirt of the 
subject, to notice our relations with the princes 
and chiefs of this country, and to refer to the 
settlements and agreements which we have made, 
or to which we are guarantee lie tween them and 
their tributaries and subjects. 

The treaty* which fixed our present relations 
with Dowlet Row Sindfa, was concluded a few 
days before the British troops entered Central 
India; but the short period that has since elapsed 
has produced a very complete change in the sub¬ 
stance, though none has been made in the form, 
of our connexion with that rider. 

Before the battle of JVlnheedpoor, Appah Gun- 
ghadur, the principal manager of Nindia's posses¬ 
sions West of the Chumhul, sent an agent to the 
British head-quarters, praying protection against 
the predatory bands of Holkar and the Piudar- 
ries. The kindness and attention shewn to him 
led others to apply, and they were aided in their 
efforts to preserve and promote the peace of their 
country, in a degree beyond what the obligations 
of subsisting treaties demanded. Jawud, which 
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had lieen taken from Jeswunt Row Bhow, after 
being cleared of the Pindorries, was made over 
to the direct authority of the Court of Gwalior. 
These conciliatory proceedings gave a degree of 
popularity to the exercise of the English influ¬ 
ence and power, that silenced the jealous feara 
which our rapid progress had excited. The ar¬ 
rival of Bappoo Sindia* in 1819, with an army 
of plunderers to enforce his claims to tribute upon 
the Rajas of Rut Jam and Slllannh, led to the 
aiming of all the Rajpoot chiefs of their family. 
Roth parlies solicited our media lion; and through 
it engagements were concluded, which, while they 
secured the regular payment of the tribute to 
Sindia without the expense of collection, expelled 
his predatory troops from the country, and pro* 
cured for the British government the gratitude 
and allegiance of the jietty Raj [root rulers, who 
were emancipated from a tyranny under which 
they had suffered for nearly a century. Dowlet 
Row Sindia offered no objections to those settle¬ 
ments; and considerations of convenience, as well 
as a desire to promote the continued tranquillity 
of his country, have since led him to approve of 
similar engagements with the Rajas of Scontc and 
Luna warm, and with the petty Rajas of Recta 
Mhow and Amjherra. 

* RapfHK* Si mini, who is since dead, «•» one nf thus*! 
jjeucnlii whu have been ilesrribird in the hisluty o| the Sindia 
family n romni&idiug latjjc iind insubordinate ;nmin. 
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This proceeding amounts to a virtual surrender, 
on the |)art of Sindia, of his supremacy over his 
tributaries A Vest of the Chum! ml to the British 
government, and an abandonment of that right of 
ruinous interference m the affairs of these petty 
States, which has been so long cherished by this 
Muhmtta prince os the source of large, though 
indirect, emoluments to himself and his officers. 
'Hie chief motive which led to these settlements, 
was the disturbed condition of the countries at 
the moment they were made, which caused n 
despair of realizing even just dues under any 
other course. Similar considerations, and the 
local weakness of his administration, have in¬ 
duced Sindia to solicit our mediation with many 
of his other dependents, and particularly of those 
Grassiah chiefs who have long plundered his 
country. An abstract of these settlements will 
be given; suffice it at present to observe, that 
they have placid almost all the military classes 
of the Western and Southern districts of his 
jiossessions in Central India under British in¬ 
fluence and control, in a manner that would 
enable it {should measures ever come to such 
an extreme) to employ them for his destruction. 
Of this, however, he cannot but lie sensible; and 
the con duet he has pursued in this and ether re¬ 
sets must lead to a conclusion that this Prince 
(whatever may he the views of some of his dis¬ 
contented chiefs and adherents) has personally 
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taken a decided line, and, having abandoned all 
idea of ever opposing the English government, is 
alone anxious to benefit by its friendship- He 
has* acting on this principle* not only attended to 
the chief local authority of that government* in the 
removal and appointment of his officers in Central 
India* but placed them much under his direction *+ 
This Prince has, in fact* without any formal obli¬ 
gations, subsided into a condition which places 
hhu in a state of dependence upon the British 
nation ; and appears at present to look to it alone 
for relief from his embarrassments* and for that 
tranquillity which seems to be the principal object 
of his ambition. 

In 1817* the British government stood totally 
unconnected with the Cuwemrnent of Holkar; but 
by the treaty of Mundissor (which is annexed-)-} 
that Prince became one of its dependent aUiea* 
No alliance was ever formed with a Native 
power, that has in so short a period produced 
more benefit to both countries. The Prince being 
a minor* facilitated all those economical arrange¬ 
ments necessary to an impoverished country; and 
the entiie supjvoit of the British lias been given 


* I had repeated jrtstftoctsa,, during iny acIminiEtrutinn of the 
British intermits in Centr,*! India, of the facts here slated, wd 
Smrfia's principal lacal officers were placed under me in a man¬ 
ner that proved beyond doubt the disposition of that Sovereign, 
t Vklfe Appendix, No, XVL—B; and fur Treaty with 
Ameer Klim No XVI—E. 
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to a firm and able Dew mi, Tnntiu Jogh, wild 
has, within the period of four years, restored the 
country to prosperity, ami raised the Court from 
a condition of penury and distress to one of com¬ 
fort and respectability. The connexion between 
this State and the British govern merit has taken 
the happiest shape; and, while the latter pre¬ 
serves the general ]>cace of the Holkar territories, 
it neither exercises nor claims a right of inter¬ 
ference in their internal administration. The 
consequence is, that the Native officers feel them¬ 
selves secure, and are competent to their sove¬ 
reign functions, nor have the jealousy and uneasi¬ 
ness which tailing to their sutardinute condition 
yet a p pe a re d- A strong sense of tanefit, pro¬ 
duced by the change from a state of anarchy and 
danger to one of quiet and safety, is the prevailing 
sentiment of all ranks, while those who conduct 
the administration add a just appreciation of the 
manner in wliich they have lieen treated; and 
those feelings of alarm, which at first existed from 
their not comprehending our principles of action, 
have given place to a confidence, wliich may he 
expected to be more lasting, as it has !>oen evi¬ 
dently the result, not of the professions wc made, 
but of the measures we have adopted in the gene¬ 
ral exercise of our influence and control over this 
pail of India. There was a party at this court 
whom loss of office had dissatisfied; but this fac¬ 
tion lias lieen removed, and we may pronounce 
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that there is at pit's rat an unreserved spirit ol 
cordiality in those who administer its affairs, and 
that its territories contain a very small jiortion of 
men who can be considered discontented with 
its connexion and dqientience upon the British 
government. 

The substance of the treaty formed with Dhar 
is annexed*. That principality lieing under a 
minor prince, the adopted son of Meenoh Bnce, 
tiie widow* of the late Raja, has afforded us 
the same advantages, in carrying into execution 
economical reforms, as the State of Ilolkar; nor 
is tiic minister Bapjioo Raghunath inferior to 
Tantia Jogh in zeal, or in a just appreciation of 
the generous policy of the British government, 
which lias restored the ruined fortunes of the 
Dhar family, and given them once more a rank 
and place among the princes of India. Our re¬ 
lations with Dhar are of tiie same diameter as 
those with Holknr; and the alliance has hitherto 
tieen alike conducive to order and good govern¬ 
ment. We have, perhaps, a right to the more 
unqualified gratitude of this State, for, though 
Ilolkar has derived great and substantial benefits 
from the connexion, he has been deprived of 
nominal independence and territories; while the 
Raja of Dhar has had almost the whole of his 
former estates (many of whirh lie hail lost) re- 


• Vide Appendix, Nu, XVL—F. 
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stored*, and has been elevated to a condition 
which he could never have hoped to regain by 
his own efforts. This observation applies with 
still more force to the two Rajas of Dewass, who 
may be said to owe all they possess to those prin¬ 
ciples of liiieral justice and policy, which actu¬ 
ated the British government in the settlement of 
Central India. 

The substance f of the treaty formed with 
Dewass is annexed. The Ra jas early acceded to 
a request to adjoint one minister! for the ma¬ 
nagement of their joint interests, and the choice 
fell on Succoram Bappoo, an active intelligent 
Brail min, who has laboured most successfully to 
restore their country to prosperity, and to improve 
and conlirm their relations W'ith the British go¬ 
vernment, towards which these chiefs and their 
subjects have alike feelings of regard and attach¬ 
ment, A late ce ssion was made by them and the 


* The dietfiCU of Dug and Gimgraur, now possessed by the 
State of Kotah,. rind those of Till Munda^ul, which form part 
of the Juhgeur uf Ghu^bor Khan, formerly belonged to Dhar ? 
but they were alienated by the treaty of Mundisaor, and could, 
not be restored; but,, except those, it obtained* from its con¬ 
nexion with the British government* all its oilier possessions, 
and some claims (particularly the tribute on Ally Mohun) 
which hud lain long dormant, 
t Vide Appendix, No, XVL—G. 

| This arrangement was fortunately facilitated by the here¬ 
ditary minister m’ one of these li&jas being a minor. Sueca- 
rain 3 recently dead, is succeeded by his hrother. 
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Prince of Dhar, of a third share of the district 
of Soondursce, in favour of Wuttul Row Puar, 
the only chief of this respectable family tliat was 
unprovided for \ and the relief which this lilieral 
provision gave him, made him as contented as the 
other branches of his house, with the consideration 
and justice of the English government, by which 
this settlement was mediated and guaranteed. 

The annexed treaty* with Bhopal will shew 
the nature of our relations with that State. 
Nothing can exceed the sentiments of gratitude 
with w hich this tribe of Slahomcdans regard the 
restorers of their prosperity and former greatness ; 
but they arc a race who have both prejudices and 
feelings of pride that require attention. There 
are also some seeds of future discord in the con¬ 
dition of the family; but with care there can lie 
no doubt this alliance will be found efficient to all 
the objects for which it was formed. 

The treatyf with the Raja of Kotah has l>cen 
hitherto very happy in its o]oration : our relations 
with Zalim Singh vest ns with the rights of a 
paramount sovereign, but with no right of inter¬ 
ference in the internal administration lieyond what 
is required to maintain the general tranquillity. 
There is, a$ in BhojKd, an embarrassment in the 
obligation, which the policy of the moment ren- 


* Vide Appendix, No. XVI,—C. 
t Vide Appendix, No. XVI.— D, 
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dered unavoidable, fur supporting the descendants 
of a regent, whom we found in the actual exercise 
of power, fig j n n 4 any efforts oi their nominal 
rulers to displace them. This, however, is a con¬ 
dition common to many Native States. It arises 
out of a respect for families, and lor the path 
in which their ancestors have trod, that tempers 
even usurpation, and makes those, who hesitate 
at no acts of violence to obtain and preserve 
their power, leave its name to others, rather than 
hazard outrage un triJic or national feeling. In 
such cases, the British government has no option 
but to support its pledged faith; and the firm ami 
deckled manner in which it has attended to the 
letter end spirit oi' its engagements during the 
late agitations at Kotah, will have the best etfect 
iioth on that State and others in Central India. 

The treaties with the Rajas of Pertaubgurh, 
Doqngurhpoor, anti Bans warm, (abstracts of which 
are annexed*) are all formed on similar principles. 
They are tributary princes, whom we desire to 
make popular instruments of rule, and they will, 
under able and liberal control and direction, at¬ 
tain a state of prosperity to which they have long 
been strangers. These princes have never been 
independent; ami their condition under their pre¬ 
sent relations with the British government is so 
superior to what they or their ancestors have ever 


• Vid« Appendix, No. XVI.—II. !■ K. 
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Unown under any of their former lords paramount, 
that there can te little doubt that while we con¬ 
tinue to give that consideration to which their 
rank entitles them, and to respect the usages of 
their subjects, we shall presene their attachment. 

An attract in the Appendix* will shew the ex¬ 
tent and character of the engagements into which 
we have entered w ith other chiefs and landholders. 
They are very numerous, and present to the first 
view a project of much future embarrassment. 
But it will be noticed that the tenor of all our tics 
is of similar principle, that the obligati nil s are 
aim jilt- and welt defined* and that we possess in 
the impression of our faith, justice, and strength, 
very powerful means, which, if temperately and 
firmly exercised, must increase with our increasing 
duties as lord paramount of Central India, 

Among those changes which have been made 
or commenced, there is no one which is likely 
to produce more beneficial results than that of 
making good roads through every part of the 
country. The settled, and, above all, the com¬ 
mercial inhabitants of the community, become 
early sensible to the extent of this benefit; but its 
effects upon other classes arc still more important. 
The few and imperfect roads opened through some 
parts of the Vindhya range near Mandoo, had 
more effect than the employment of five thousand 


Vide Appendix, No. XVI.—L. M. N. 
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men could have had In putting an end to petty 
harassing warfare ; and the good was permanent, 
for it not only, by opening an easy passage to 
those fastnesses, sti'uck awe into its wild and law¬ 
less inhabitants, but brought them into a familiar 
and profitable intercourse with other classes; and 
thus laid the foundation of that complete altera¬ 
tion of habits, on which alone we can rest our 
hopes of the reformation of such tribes. 

It was early determined to mix the name of the 
British government in no occurrences that took 
place prior to the treaty of Mundissor; to con¬ 
sider disputes and crimes before that period as as¬ 
sociated with bad times, the very recollection of 
which, with all the injuries and resentments that 
belonged to them, it was better to banish for ever 
from the minds of the population of this coun¬ 
try. The adoption of 11 1 is principle saved ns from 
luring arbitrators, if not judges, in affairs which 
could never be satisfactorily adjusted. There were 
many petty Rajpoot princes and chiefs who had 
no real claim to the power they enjoyed ; several 
of these, and some of tlie 31 ah rat ta rulers, had 
villages, lands, and rights, to which they had no 
title but possession. All power, possessions, and 
rights, which had been recently usurped, were 
claimed by others; but the statu qm of January 
1818 was pleaded in answer to every appeal. It 
was assumed, and with truth, to be the only 
ground of proceeding that could give repose; and 
vor.. ii. s 
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though utany of those who suffered and were 
disappointed might challenge its abstract justice, 
even they were compiled to acquiesce in its ex¬ 
pediency and wisdom. A few departures have 
becri made from this general rule, hut only whet c 
the tranquillity of the country was disturbed, or 
when both parties have urgently referred to our 
decision, or our interference was required by the 
obligation of a former treaty. 

The complaints uiid apiieaLs during the first 
two years after the establishment of our authority 
exceeded all belief; but the trifling eases, which 
were at first so numerous, gradually decreased, as 
it was perceived that our Interference was limited 
to matters affecting the public peace, and that we 
were determined not to attend to any thing rela¬ 
tive to the internal administration of justice or 
revenue in the territories of our allies and de¬ 
pendents. But though their grievances could not 
be remedied, they were patiently heard, and this 
was of the utmost benefit; for, however disap- 
pointed the complainants might be, they were 
gratified by the consideration with which they 
were treated, and, having learnt the reasons for 
their case not I icing inquired into, they spread 
a knowledge of the principles upon which the 
British control was exereised, which lmd a good 
effect, both as it made them more satisfied, and 
b$ it tended to elevate their princes and chiefs, 
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who, while they could not but be grateful to a 
Government which, with the means of depressing, 
sought to raise them, were kept in salutary check 
by the knowledge that it must receive a good 
or bad impression of their administration by the 
character of the appeals made to its justice and 
power. 

The greatest importance was from the first at¬ 
tached to establishing, upon a footing of familiarity 
and confidence, a personal intercourse lietween the 
{jetty princes and chiefs of Central India, and the 
principal British authorities in tlmt country. This 
was more essential, as it related to those leaders of 
loose bands of not d jet's, who had so long ravaged 
the country and plundered and murdered its in¬ 
habitants. The return of order and strength to 
that community which they had so deeply out¬ 
raged, was considered as a prelude to their pu¬ 
nishment : and their desperate courses were con¬ 
tinued from a belief that they could not lie par¬ 
doned. This impression made it no easy task 
to convert them to better habits, hut all means 
were used to effect this desirable object. Waste 
lands were assigned them to cultivate, and em¬ 
ployment in local corps, of a character suited to 
their prejudices, and calculated to give them a 
taste for the usages of civilized life, was given 
to their relatives and dependents. They were 
conciliated by kind treatment, and elevated by 

• st 
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u confidence * t hat created the fidelity which it 
anticipated ; but as the beat means of gradually 
effecting a permanent reform, the childrenf of 
these chiefs were carefully instructed, that they 
might hereafter become the instruments of im¬ 
proving tribes whti follow and obey their here¬ 
ditary leaders with blind devotion. 

The engagements £ which we have contracted 
with the princes and chiefs of Central India may 
lie easily defined and strictly observed. * but there 
are other duties* connected generally with them 
and their subjects, which are of a more delicate 
nature, and more difficult to be fulfilled. To 
shape and temper our intercourse so as to pre¬ 
serve and improve those links of society essential 
to good order, and to conciliate the lower classes 
at the same time that we supported the authority 


* The first measure ] look for iho reform of line Hhcels was 
to raise a sximll corps commanded by their own chiefs]; and 
before they hud been in the service ouc month I placed them 
iis a guard over treasure! which bad a surprising effect, both in 
raising thfun in their own minds, an d in those of other parts of 
the community. I found an equally good impression was pro* 
dueed by my taking* for a period* a* my constant attendants, 
some of the nwbt desperate of the plundering chiefs West of 
the Chunibul. 

t Several of these children, including ISheemum Singh* the 
ami of Nadir Bhwl r and ftoshuo, the son of the Mekran chief 
Moraufltr, lived three years at my head-quarters, 

I An abstract of our engage merits with the different Tha- 
kaera, Zemindars, is given in Appendix No> XVI. — L, M.N. 
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of their superiors, were early viewed as objects of 
great magnitude, but of no easy attainment. The 
lim: adopted, however, has hitherto proved sue- 
eessfnl. Accustomed to military violence, the in¬ 
habitants of this country shewed, on our first en¬ 
tering, a feeling of doubt and alarm which was by 
some mistaken for dislike, if not aversion, to our 
supremacy : hut it waa only fear of insult nr out¬ 
rage, and lias Ijcen removed hy the strict aiders 
under which our troops, hath stationed and march¬ 
ing'' have acted. The prohibitions latterly enforced 
against pressing men or cattle, and the absence of 
all that assumption and arrogance which they ex¬ 
pected to meet in their conquerors, have given a 
complete turn to their feelings; and, wherever 
corps or individuals move, they are received with 
cordiality, ils the friends and protectors of the 
country. To maintain this impression, it will I** 
necessary. for a long period, to regulate our con¬ 
duct with great care. The preservation of the 
t«*«! of the country, ns well as its advancement 
towards prosperity, dope mis upon our admitting 
nothing into the manner or substance of our ge¬ 
neral control which may have a tendency to re¬ 
vive the jealousy nr fear which is now at repose. 
The Natives will long Ik* very tremulously alive 
to apprehension regarding our ultimate views. 
It is for tins reason essential, that all communi¬ 
cation with them should Ik* limited to sfH'riully 
appointed persona. Any acts of public officers. 
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or of individuals permitted tu come into or settle 
in the province, which conveyed a different opi¬ 
nion of our disinterestedness and high honour, 
or which made them fear for cherished civil and 
religious usages, would change their whole senti¬ 
ments, and suspicion and hatred would take the 
place of confidence and attachment. 

The necessity of diffusing the principles upon 
which we act, and making ourselves understood 
by all ranks, was felt from the first; and em¬ 
ployment of honourable and intelligent Euro¬ 
pean officers ill every l>art of the country was 
resorted to, as the only expedient that could meet 
the object. The result has been fortunate !*_*- 
yond anticipation. These agents, within their 
res[>ecttve circles, have not only, by their direct 
intercourse with all classes, established great in¬ 
fluence, but spread a knowledge of our character 
and intentions, which has increased respect and 
confidence; and they have in almost all cases 
succeeded, by the arbitration of differences, and 
the settlement of local disputes, in preserving the 
peace of the country without troops. The most 
exact observance of certain principles is required 
from these officers, and their line is very c bit fully 
and distinctly prescribed. The object has been 
to escape every interference with the internal 
administration of the country, beyond what the 
preservation of the public peace demanded. 
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In concluding this chapter, it may be asserted 
that history affords few examples where a change 
in the political condition of a country has been 
attended with such an aggregate of increased 
happiness to its inhabitants, as that which was ef¬ 
fected within four years in Central India j and it 
is pleasing to think, that with the exception of 
suppressing a few Bheel robbers, peace was re¬ 
stored, and has hitherto been maintained, without 
one musquet being fired. H was viewed, from the 
first, as a work which force could never accom¬ 
plish ; and if there is one ground beyond all others 
on which hopes of continued tranquillity can rest, 
it is that of its having Wn established in the 
manner described. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Reflections on the condition of the British power m 
Central India>—IU future administration«—Courts 
of Pttnckyd ; how used ; pkm for their introduc¬ 
tion.—Concluding observations* 

It appears of essential importance that the 
great change which has taken place in the Bri¬ 
tish Empire in the East should be fully under¬ 
stood. We have been reluctantly compelled, by 
events far beyond our power to control, to as¬ 
sume the duties of Lord Paramount of that groat 
Continent; and it is now confessed by all, that 
our dominion can rest upon no secure basis but 
the general tranquillity of India. 

Our present condition is one of apj>arent re¬ 
pose* but full of danger. With the means we 
had at our command, the work of force was com¬ 
paratively easy: the liberality of our Govern¬ 
ment gave grace to conquest* and men were for 
the moment satisfied to he at the feet of gene» 
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rous and humane consjiienurs. Wearied with a 
state of continued warfare and anarchy, they 
hardly regretted even the loss of jwwer: halcyon 
days were anticipated, and men prostrated them¬ 
selves in hopes of elevation. All these impres¬ 
sions, made by the combined effects of power, 
humanity, and fortune, were improved to the ut¬ 
most by the character of our first measures. The 
agents of Government were generally individuals 
who had acquired a name in the scene in w hich 
they were employed ; they were unfettered by 
rules, and their acts were adapted to soothe the 
passions, and accord with the habits and preju¬ 
dices, of those whom they had to conciliate or to 
reduce to obedience* But, there are many causes 
which operate to make a period like this, one of 
short duration; and the change to a colder system 
of policy, and the introduction of our laws and 
regulations into countries immediately dependent 
ujion us, naturally excite agitation and alarm* It 
is the hour in which men awake from a dream. 
Disgust and discontent succeed to terror and ad¬ 
miration ; and the princes, the chiefs, and all who 
had enjoyed rank or influence* sec nothing but 
a system dooming them to immediate decline and 
ultimate annihilation. 

This view of the subject applies only to the 
countries under our immediate sway. That go¬ 
vernment of influence and control which our 
condition forces m to exercise over many of our 
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allies and dependents, presents more serious diffi¬ 
culties. These may l>e mitigated, though they 
cannot lie wholly removed, by our adopting the 
mean between two extremes, in our conduct to¬ 
wards the Native states which are thus situated. 
We must alike avoid the minute and vexatious 
interference, width counteracts the purpose for 
which we maintain them in existence, by lessen¬ 
ing their power, anti consequently their utility; 
and that inure baneful course, which, satisfied 
with their fulfilling the general conditions of their 
alliance, gives a blind support to their authority, 
however ruinous its measures to the prosperity 
of the country and the happiness of its inhabit¬ 
ants. If policy requires that we should govern 
a considerable part of India through the agency 
of its Native princes and chiefs, it is our duty 
to employ all our moral influence and physical 
power to strengthen, instead of weakening, these 
royal instruments of government. No speculation 
of comparative improvement, or better administra¬ 
tion. should lead vis aside from this path. The 
general good effected by our strictly following it. 
must always overbalance any local benefit which 
could be derived from a temporary' deviation. If 
compelled by circumstances to depart from this 
course, it is wiser to assume and exercise the im¬ 
mediate sovereignty of the country, than leave to 
such mock and degraded instruments any means 
of avenging themselves on a power which has 
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rendered them the debased tools of its own mis- 
government. Those who are the supporters of a 
system, that leaves a State, which our oversha¬ 
dowing friendship has shut out from the sunshine 
of that splendour which once gave Lustre almost 
to its vices, to die by its own hand—to perish, 
unaided by us, amid the distraction which has 
lieen produced by an internal administration con- 
sequent to our alliance—can have no rational 
argument but that the sjieediest death of such 
governments is the best, because it brings them 
soonest to the point at which we can (on grounds 
that will Ik? admitted as legitimate lioth in India 
and England) assume the country, and give it 
the benefits of our immediate rule. This result, 
however, is the very evil against which we have 
to guard. Increase of territory will, in spite of all 
our efforts, come too rapidly; hut, to lie at all 
safe, the inarch must be gradual towards a crisis 
which cannot lie contemplated without alarm. 

The cause which has eon lulled, and will conti¬ 
nue licyond all others to compel us to increase our 
dominion, lies deep in the character of our power. 
We have, whenever our authority is in question, 
no retreat. Our situation is unlike that of a na¬ 
tional government which is associated in language, 
prejudices, habits, and religion, with the people it 
governs. This want of natural root in the soil 
forces us tr> adopt a course of action, which a state 
differently circumstanced might avoid. The ne- 
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cradty of not injuring the impression upon which 
the very foundation of our authority rests* obliges 
Government to carry through, at all bastards, 
every dispute and contest with the inhabitants 
of our own provinces, or those of any State which 
we protect. The measures of a local officer which 
occasion this necessity, may be disapproved of ; 
hut our name and ascendency must 1m* supported* 
and victory must, on any terms* Iw obtained; 
for we cannot long exist if our strength be even 
doubted. 

The establishment of the British authority 
over Central India* though recognized at first by 
almost all classes as a real blessing* because it 
relieved them from intolerable evils* logins al¬ 
ready to be regarded by the princes* the chiefs* 
and military portion of the community* with very 
mixed sentiments; among which, serious appre¬ 
hensions ns to the permanence of their present 
condition are predominant. Moderate measures, 
steadily persevered in for a serins of years, may 
give them more confidence; hut they can never 
Ijc expected to rely on our professions, as they 
wiU never lie brought to comprehend how our 
situation differs from that of other conquerors* 
and when an attempt is made to explain to them, 
that our own interest operates against the farther 
extension of our immediate rule, they oppose 
facts adduced from the history of our past pro¬ 
gress. Their alarm upon these points is extreme* 
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and extends to all in authority, from the first 
Princes in the country to the Potails of villages. 

This feeling gives a strength to the designing, 
which requires incessant v igilance to counteract; 
and its worst effect is, that it exposes those who 
act under its influence to the continual danger 
of becoming, through ignorance and despair, the 
disturbers of that peace, which liettcr knowledge 
would teach them it was their interest to defend 
and preserve. 

It may lie farther assumed as a fact, that 
though the Native princes and chiefs of Central 
India were at first stunned by our rapid and ex¬ 
traordinary success, which laid all prostrate before 
our power, prosperity has already begun to gene¬ 
rate a spirit of jealousy, which has appeared in 
one or two instances, and which must be ex¬ 
pected to increase. It is not in nature that, 
under such circumstances, persons in the exer¬ 
cise of high authority should conlimic to cherish 
sentiments of real gratitude. These are incom¬ 
patible with their condition, for they imply an 
inferiority and dependence, which none who arc 
accustomed to command, like to acknowledge 
even to their own minds. This sentiment, there¬ 
fore, cannot be confided in as a lasting motive 
of action. 

In addition to these facts, we must advert to 
the state of the predatory and military tribes of 
Central India, whose numbers have been pre- 
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viously noticed in this work. Besides these, 
there are many who, though at present mixed 
with the other classes of the community, will 
tor a long period retain a predilection towards 
their former habits, and be prompt to aid any 
cause which promises the renewal of those scenes 
of plunder to which they still look hack with 
regret. To these we may add the foreign mili¬ 
tary adventurers who were in the service of the 
princes and chiefs of Central India i whence, in 
consequence of our first success, they have teen 
cxjidJed These may have retired for a short, 
time to their homes; but it is to be presumed 
that a great proportion will not change their ha¬ 
bits, and will readily resort, on the most distant 
prospect of obtaining employment, to a country 
where they retain many attachments, and with 
individuals of which they still maintain a cor¬ 
respondence, We may also expect that the rapid 
improvement of this fine country will stimulate 
into action some of that restless spirit which has 
been repressed, hut not destroyed; for increased 
cultivation and improving trade must soon pre¬ 
sent objects of plunder which had ceased to exist. 

Taking the above facts into consideration, we 
must conclude that nothing hut wise and vigilant 
measures on our part can preserve peace in Cen¬ 
tral India. Every exertion should therefore be 
made to calm and tranquillize the minds of its 
numerous princes and chiefs; an uniform system 
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of easy ciimprehension should bt- adopted, (Cal¬ 
culated to give confidence to the well-disposed 
portion of the community, and to overawe the 
disaffected and turbulent. But Ijefore any opi¬ 
nions are offered, as to the prospective conduct 
of our administration, a short notice is required 
of the leading principles by which our measures 
should be regulated. 

From the numerous Native governments in 
Central India, and the variety of our relations 
with its princes and chiefs, it up]tears indispen¬ 
sable that the person to whom its administra¬ 
tion is confided should have the highest powers. 
Those exercised by the officer first placed in 
charge of tills country were extensive, but un¬ 
defined ; greater were conferred on his successor; 
but still more is requited before this government 
of direction and control can lie rendered ade¬ 
quate to Us difficult duties. 

There is, in the actual state of our Indian 
empire, a positive necessity for providing for the 
continued peace and prosperity of countries which, 
Like Central India, are remote from the seat of 
the Supreme Government, by constituting a local 
administration with adequate authority over all 
who are within its cattle. The beneficial effects 
of such a measure would lie felt at every period, 
but especially in times of emergency. Whatever 
be the zeal and talent of the agents employed, 
the whole must fie weak, when power in a distani 
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quarter is psnxOcd out amongst a number, and 
the hour of danger is always an. unhappy one for 
a change of system. 

AJminin- These truths are generally admitted; but many 
causes combiue to delay the formation of a system 

¥owt ' which promises such benefits. It is, however, 
important to remark, that this delay prevents the 
true character and intentions of our Government 
being understood, which is the jwint, atiove all 
others, on which our success in promoting the 
general prosperity chiefly depends. ITtis desirable 
end can never be attained, till we speak, by our 
actions, the same language to all ranks; till 
princes trembling for their sovereignty, chiefs 
doubtful of continued independence, and all who 
dread farther encroachment, have their minds 
tranquillized by the steady contemplation of an 
uniform and consistent system of rule, instead 
of lieing distur1»ed and distracted, as they must 
lie, hy arrangements differing in form, if not 
in substance, in almost every province. These 
systems may he each good in the abstract ; hut 
the general effect must lie bad, Isecause they 
vary. Their variance* is the evil; for that which 
may inspire confidence in one quarter, shakes 
it in another. Men in the situation of the in¬ 
habitants of these lialf-subdued countries, listen 
to every tale, and exaggerate every rumour, 
which agitates their fears, or excites their hopes. 
This renders them, unless great care he taken. 
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prone to become the dupes of the dodgoiiig and 
turbulent ; and nothing but an improvement in 
the mode of governing such countries can prevent 
the confusion and distraction which will compel 
our farther interference, mid hasten the destruc¬ 
tion of all that yet remains of native sovereignty 
on the continent of India. 

The results which have been stated can abue 
be avoided by vesting a public officer with such 
rank and power as shall enable him (under the 
direction of the Supreme Government} to keep 
the whole machine in order. To allow changes 
in system to flow spontaneously and gradually 
from changing circumstances to proceed with 
calmness and patience in the reform of abuses— 
to view the habits of ignorance and error with 
indulgence—and to exercise a control which Is 
most efficient when it is least seen, and which in 
its operation makes princes and chiefs regard 
w ith reverence anti attachment a {lower that ele¬ 
vates w hen it has ample means of depressing, and 
which is so constituted, that it can only be con¬ 
ciliated by their good, or oilended lay their evil 
actions :—these objects may lx* attained through 
the operation of one authority \ but they cannot 
through a multiplicity of agents. 

A question has I icon raised by some* who 
acki iow ledge the expediency of one head Ibr the 
regulation of great provinces hi the condition 
al»ove described, as to the possibility of finding 
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a succession of persons qualified to fill such im¬ 
portant stations; but that objection is unjust to 
the high talent which must always be at the 
command of the Supreme Government of India, 
If adequate rewards are presented to ambition, 
competency will soon he attained by numbers. 
Besides, it is only for the first few years that the 
task would be arduous t much of the duty would 
soon become mere routine, and the efficient sup- 
port such an authority would derive from its well- 
constituted dependent branches, must soon spread 
a knowledge of its principles that would gradually 
render its functions comparatively easy. Nothing 
could exceed the facility with which such on ad¬ 
ministration, as has been described, could be di¬ 
rected and controlled by the Supreme Government. 
It must always lie consistent with itself; and 
where it deviated, the causes and reasons must be 
laid down with reference to its general as w r ell 
as local measures. How different the exertion of 
control over it from that exercised over a number 
of agents independent of each other! But events 
have satisfied Government of the impolicy of sub¬ 
division of power in remote quarters of India. 
From the steps which have lieen already taken, 
we may affirm that an alteration of this part of 
the system is actually in progress; and it may 
also be affirmed, that its early completion will not 
only be expedient, but indispensable to the pre* 
servation of tranquillity, for by it alone can we 
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keep alive the Native governments, and with 
them many daises of the community which can¬ 
not be suddenly broken up or changed without 
serious injury to our interests. 

The policy of every nation must vary with its 
condition, and that will ever lie affected by cir¬ 
cumstances far beyond human wisdom to control; 
for it depends less on its own measures than on 
those of contiguous States, whose actions must 
continually forec it out of any exact line it may 
have prescribed for its own observation. Never 
was this truth more exemplified than in the his¬ 
tory of British India. But this fact applies to 
external policy, not to internal regulation ; the 
general principles of the latter should be fixed, 
hut in a manner adapted to the actual condition 
and probable fluctuations in the numerous states 
and com muni ties which have 1>cen placet! under 
our control or immediate government. We are 
arrived at a point where this question can lie 
judged without reference to many considerations 
which interfered with former plans. Wc arc so 
far the undisputed masters of India, that we may 
pursue our own course in such arrangements with 
a certainty that no events will materially disturb 
them. The limits of our power, over countries 
where it has been recently introduced, are likely 
to be extended, but cannot l>e contracted; and 
the authority constituted to govern such countries 
should, for this reason, have delegated powers 
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above, rather than below its general duties, that 
it may be prepared for every probable change of 
circumstances, and be enabled to give to the 
whole mass os much consistence as the hetero¬ 
geneous materials of which it is composed are 
capable of receiving. 

Among the objections, urged against this ar¬ 
rangement, it has licet) argued that we should 
wait events, allow matters to settle, and that if 
slich a plan became absolutely necessary, it would 
force itself on our adoption, and it won id lie 
easier, under those circumstances, to reconcile it 
to many, particularly the controlling authorities 
in bin gland. The latter are vert' properly jealous 
of every departure from usage, either in the mode 
or substance of the administration of our domi¬ 
nions in India, and entertain a salutary prejudice 
against every alteration which can be avoided. 
But events have operated a great change jn their 
views of the condition of the British Empire in 
India; and the more they consider the present 
question, the more they w ill find that what has 
l#t*en suggested docs not go merely to convey 
unity and efficiency to our power, but Is founded 
on principles which must, as they spread, gra¬ 
dually simplify and render more popular, as well 
as more economical, our future administration, 
and furnish an example w-hich may hereafter lx> 
beneficial far beyond the territories over which 
this species of delegated rule is first established. 
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this plan is adopted for the government of 
Central India, the jierson at its head should be 
designated Lieutenant-Governor. It may be said 
that the officer now in charge of that country has 
all the requisite powers, and that the name under 
which lie exercises them is immaterial; but this 
is not the fact. The official designation of the 
jjerson who is placed at the head has much im¬ 
portance in many ways. It would elevate all as¬ 
sociated with him, particularly those high officers 
m the political department, who have been placed 
under his orders. It would give a character of 
permanency to the administration, that would add 
to its strength and reputation, while it terminated 
those teal's and apprehensions of changes, which 
alarm, beyond all other causes, the minds of large 
communities ; but, perhaps, its liesi action would 
be the consideration it gave to the individual in 
the opinion of the Natives. This part of the 
subject merits more attention from the rank and 
character of many of those w ho would be subject 
to bis direction or control. We raimot reduce 
them to the simplicity of our feelings on such 
points | and as they arc doomed to submit to em¬ 
power, we should not deny to their prejudices or 
their pride any gratification we can safely afford. 

I hci e can lie no doubt that a sense of subjection 
is ever mitigated by a contemplation of the rank 
and high name of the person by whom power is 
exercised. This peculiarly applies to India, and 
constitutes, in the present case, a solid reason for 
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tlie public officer nominated to this great charge 
having the title proposed: but this neither can 
nor ought to have any effect on his salary or 
establishment. The former will, by whatever 
name he is designated, be in proportion to his 
labour and official responsibility; the latter to the 
extent of his duties. 

The points next to be considered are the for¬ 
mation of the establishment which is to aid the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the performance of his 
important duties, and the outline of the system of 
administration which is to he introduced into the 
countries under his management. The present 
occasion might afford an opportunity of correcting 
those errors into which we have formerly fallen- 
This is not the place to comment upon such er¬ 
rors; suffice it to say, that when we contemplate 
the origin of our power, its extraordinary progress, 
the abuses that existed, and the difficulties those 
individuals had to encounter whose task was to 
provide remedies, we shall find much more cause 
to applaud than to censure, in the measures they 
have from time to tune adopted. But we should 
be governed by the principle which directed them, 
of seeking a gradual amelioration of our system; 
and if our information is infinitely more extended, 
if events have altogether changed our relative 
condition, we should not reject the lessons of ex¬ 
perience, and continue so far hound in the tram¬ 
mels of our own acts, as to refrain from adopting 
plans suited to the circumstances in which we are 
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placed, merely because they do not correspond 
with what has been already established. 

If a Lieutenant-Governor ts appointed, an ar¬ 
rangement should he made to provide for the 
]jerformnnce of his duties in the event of his 
absence, illness, or death. The person named for 
this provisional succession might cither be some 
sjK'dftc political resident, or agent, acting under 
his orders, or a member of his establishment *; 
where it would lie indispensable to Jiavc an officer 
of standing and character in the jwlitical depart¬ 
ment, not only to give a general aid to the prin¬ 
cipal, but to superintend the settlements, cases of 
arbitration, and proceedings of Punchaycts, which 
may lie submitted for decision or confirmation. 

An officer would tie also necessary, whose sole 
duty should be the charge of the public receipts 
and disbursements ; which are very considerable, 
and require a more minute and undivided atten¬ 
tion than the (lereon at the head of the adminis¬ 
tration could give to this department. 

Independent of these experienced officers, the 
person placed at the head ol affairs in Central 
India would require the aid of many assistants; 
but it is with the principles, not the detail of this 
arrangement, that we arc concerned, 

* It might be a question whether the LieutOfW 1 t-gov* mor 
should have the aid of Commissioners. Tbs* ^ould depend 

upon the nature and extent of bis jurisdiction. But Lhe sub¬ 
ject will be treated el sew here. 
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Siicli a frame of administration, as has been de¬ 
scribed, so far from incurring additional expense, 
might be exjtected at an early jjeriod to produce a 
great saving, for it would be found capable of any 
extension of duties, and, above all, it would rear 
men with habits and principles adapted to the 
work they had to perform, and to those important 
charges to which in all probability they would 
ultimately be called. Even the best and ablest 
men will receive a bias horn forma which have 
occupied the greater part of their lives; and the 
present condition of our empire in India requires, 
both in the civil administration which we have 
introduced into many recently subdued countries, 
and in the exercise of political control and stq*r- 
intendcncc over Native states, a school (if the 
term may he used) distinct from other branches 
of the service. If such is not formed, we shall he 
liable to failure from other causes than tile mere 
intrinsic defects of the system itself. 

Supposing a heal government established over 
Central India every way efficient for its perma¬ 
nent administration, the manner in which it should 
exercise its functions ought {as far as general 
principles arc concerned) to be settled. The first 
question would he, the mode in which it should 
administer justice, both in cases occurring in its 
own tend tones and in those referred to its arbi¬ 
tration and decision by dependent States. It will 
however, before we treat this part of the subject, 
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be useful to offer some general observations that 
have particular application to countries in the 
situation of Central India. 

The most serious part of this question, and 
one which lies at the very threshold, h * whether 
we are, in the shape and substance of our admi~ 
nistration of justice, to pay most attention to our 
own nilcs T principles, and prejudices, or to those 
of the nation, or rather nations, we have to go¬ 
vern? We may lay it down as a first principle* 
that no system can he good that is not thoroughly 
understood anti appreciated by those for whose 
benefit it is intended. The minds of men can 
never be tranquillized, much less attached, until 
they are at repose regarding the intentions of 
the authority under which they live, which they 
never can be till all classes see and comprehend 
its principles of government- If our system is 
hi advance of the community, if it is founded 
on principles they do not comprehend, and lias 
forms and usages adverse to their habits and 
feelings, wc shall experience no adequate return 
of confidence and allegiance. To secure these 
results* we must associate ourselves with our 
subjects. We could never have conquered India 
without the assistance of the Natives of that 
country* and by them alone can we preserve it. 
Our actual condition makes this necessity more 
imperative. We are not called upon to lower 
ourselves to their standard, but wc must descend 
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so far from the real or supposed eminence on 
which we stand, as to induce them to accompany 
us in the work of improvement. Great and 
beneficial alterations in society, to be complete, 
must be produced within the society itscll; they 
cannot be the mere fabrication ol its superiors, 
or of a few who deem themselves enlightened. 
Every chord of the instrument must he in tune, 
or there will be no good harmony. This com* 
I»chi men, who desire real reforms in large com¬ 
munities, to dread what is often termed reusen, 
because the majority whom it is desired to be¬ 
nefit are not rational, in the iiljstract ami refined 
acceptation of the word, and because no pro¬ 
jected benefit cEin be operative till it is under¬ 
stood and recognized as such by those for whose 
good it is intended. This reasoning applies to 
all the legislative measures that we have adopted, 
or may hereafter adopt, in our Eastern Empire; 
hut it is meant in this place to limit the deduc¬ 
tions from it to those wJiich appear expedient 
for Central India. The great majority of the 
inhabitants of that country are Hindusto in¬ 
troduce, therefore, a jurlsdictiou grounded, even 
in its forms, on the imperfect code of the Maho- 
medans, who do not bear a proportion* to the 
whole population of five to the hundred, would 

• The proportion of the Mahonieduns to the Hindus in 
Central India Iibs been computed as one to twenty-nne Jind 
a Wf. Vide p. L*S5. It « still less in the neighbouring 

ciiuniry of lUjptHitaifca* 
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be an innovation almost as great as the in¬ 
troduction of the English law, and one, from 
causes which have already lieen stated, much 
more repugnant to the Feelings oi the inhabitants. 

If wc desire to conciliate the latter, or to benefit 
by their aid, we must adopt a system that is 
Familiar and intelligible to them ; and, as the 
groundwork of that* we must preserve and re¬ 
store the courts of Punch ay et. But before a 
specific plan is suggested Ibr this purpose it will 
Ije necessary to offer some observations on the 
character of these courts as now existing, and the 
modifications which it would appear indispensable 
to make in their shape and proceedings, before 
they could he grafted on our Government. 

Punt-hay ets, though common in all parts of Court* of 
Central India, have differed in their form in every 
province. In some large cities, men whom the 
voice of the people had raised into consequence, as 
their defenders against misrule, were the Mookhs, 
or presidents, and the leading members of the 
Punchayet court of associated judges. The num- 
liers were increased ns circumstances demanded, 
but they were always certain men from whom this 
duty was expected ; who devoted themselves to it, 
and who looked to a reward in an augmentation 
of i>ersonaI influence and reputation. This they 
frequently gained, and the applause and attach¬ 
ment of their fellow-citizens were always greatest 
when they were successful aids to good rule, or 
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courageous opponent of had. Their power of 
being the latter was very considerable. A recent 
instance occurred of a resected president of a 
Punchayet, determining, from his sense of' an un¬ 
just measure, to leave a town *; a „d between two 
anti three hundred of its wealthiest citizens so dc- 
citledly followed his example, that oppression was 
stopped in its rarser* and compelled to conciliate, 
by concession, an offended judge. In small towns 
and villages, the Punch avet is comjiosed of men 
of certain offices, classes, and character. These 
courts, however, can never become an efficient 
part of tilt British jurisprudence without n con¬ 
siderable change in their constitution, forms, mid 
proceedings. The reasons are obvious ; the same 
classes oi men do not fill the same places in so¬ 
ciety, under our government, as they did under 
a Native prince; nor are men actuated by similar 
motives. Our administration, though just, is cold 
and rigid. If it creates no alarm, it inspires 
iittle, if any, emulation. The jieopie are pro¬ 
tected, hut not animated or attached. It is rare 
that any native of India living utld er it can suffer 
injury or wrong; but still more rare that he can 
be encouraged or elevated by favour or distinc¬ 
tion. Our rules and regulations constitute a 
despotic ]jo uer t which k alike imperative upon 
the governors and the governed. Its character 
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4’oitijjols. U to generalize, and its forms, as well as 
principles, arc unyielding. To engraft upon this 
system an institution such as the Punch ay et is no 
easy task; Imt if satisfied of its excellence, we 
should not lie deterred from its introduction by 
any difficulties of our own creation. 

In discussing what there is in the substance 
and in the forms of the court of Pmuhayet, as it 
has hitherto existed, requiring revisal or modifi¬ 
cation, it will be necessary to determine. First, 
The different kinds of Punchayef to be permitted 
or instituted. Secondly, The composition of each 
kind of Pmuhayet with regard to members and 
proceedings; and lastly. The degree of interfe¬ 
rence necessary on the part of Government, to 
cutter the system efficient, particularly in such 
essential points as the attendance of members and 
witnesses, and the prompt execution of awards 
and decrees, 

1 here should lie three descriptions of Pun- 
ehayets, each of which is accordant with the 
usages of Hindu government: a Pmuhayet for 
arbitrating disputes ; a Punch aye t for civil causes ; 
and a Punchayet upon criminal cases. The first, 
a Pu&chayet of arbitration, to which the parties 
voluntarily resort, choosing each two members, 
and calling (if they cannot agree to nominate one 
themselves) upon the local government to name 
a fifth as umpire. This court should lie left as 
free from control as possible; and unless an uni- 
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pire be applied for, and it-! sittings, names of 
members, and proceedings regularly registered, 
Government should not interfere to enforce at¬ 
tendance of menffiers or witnesses. In any case, 
however, where its forms were according to esta¬ 
blished usage, assistance should lie given to en¬ 
force its decree; otherwise this most desirable of 
all modes of settling disputes would be inefficient 
and inconclusive. 

The second kind of Fanchayet, for the settle¬ 
ment of civil causes, ls tin- most important, and 
one in the formation and proceedings of which wc 
have to encounter all the difficulties of the sul*- 
ject. But if we concede to the usages and feel¬ 
ings of our Native subjects so far as to institute 
Punch ay ets, we must go farther, and give them 
such a varying form in different provinces, lit 
principal towns, in districts and villages, as shall 
1« adapted to the character of these courts, to 
the nature of the people for whose benefit they 
are intended, and to the circumstances of the 
Government under which they are established. 

In many of the cities in Central Indio, though 
all men of character arc eligible to sit ujam a 
Punch ayet, the Punch, or usual members, and 
their Mookhs, or presidents, are a recognized and 
distinguished class of citizens. They have mo¬ 
tives for seeking this duty that cannot operate 
under our Government; and it may perhaps be 
added, that they are loose and dilatoiy in its per- 
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formance, in a degree beyond what we could to¬ 
lerate. We should also have to overcome a dif¬ 
ficulty unknown to Native states, in compelling 
the attendance of members. 

Under a Native prince, however just and in¬ 
dulgent, there is still sufficient awe of the chief 
authority to prevent an individual hazarding dis¬ 
pleasure, by evading a duty which he knows the 
ruler desires him to jwrform. There must also 
be a strong incitement to flatter such a ruler, by 
a display of promptitude to anticipate his wishes, 
as well as to obey his etui inlands. If the Prince 
is of a different character, and the members of 
the Pmiehayet constitute a cheek on misrule, 
they can only exist by the favour of the people to 
w hom they will devote themselves. Under every 
circumstance, zed and activity are certain. 

It is far different with the British government, 
which, proceeding upon a defined general system, 
rejects every thing personal. There is neither a 
ruler to dread, nor a people to please. We must, 
therefore, make the duty of administering justice 
in civil causes to their countrymen obligatory 
upon certain classes of the community. There 
might he a register kept, in every large town, of 
men tv ho, from birth, knowledge, or wealth, were 
deemed qualified to sit upon a Punch ay ct for civil 
causes. This register should include leading men 
of every religion, caste, and occupation, that we 
might secure the cause being tried by a Punchayet 
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selected according' to the usages and prejudices of 
the parties concerned- The Mcrakh, or president, 
might either be selected by the members of the 
Punch nyet, or nominated by the local govern¬ 
ment. Perhaps the same jterson who filled this 
office might lie entrusted with the duties of guil¬ 
der Ameen or Monnsiff: if so, he might, ns 
under the Madras system, have jurisdiction to 
a limited extent; but be obliged, when causes 
exceeded a small amount, to call in assessors. It 
parties were not disposed to adjust their dispute* 
by arbitration, they should cease to have a choice 
as to the mode of settlement. That should lx? 
determined by the character of the cause, not the 
will of either plaintiff or defendant. This is 
quite indispensable. We may, in forming an in¬ 
stitution, have regard and resort for the opinions 
and prejudices of those for whose benefit it is in¬ 
tended ; but to render it operative after it is con¬ 
stituted, the extent of its jurisdiction must be 
defined, its cognizance of specified causes made 
nl solute, and its decrees supported. 

The plaintiff who brought his cause before the 
Punchnjet should he bound to prosecute under 
a penalty, and the defendant he compelled to 
answer. A right of exception to any of the 
associated judges, not the Mnokh, should be re¬ 
cognized on the part of either party; but such 
could not be admitted unless sujiportcd on rea¬ 
sonable grounds. 
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The some principles which apply to towns, 
might be extended to the district and village 
Punchaycts, whose proceedings would he more 
simple, as the causes would, in gene rah he less 
complicated. There are, however, three descrip¬ 
tions of disputes to which such communities an 1 
particularly liable, which would demand much 
time and attention. 

First, Those between I Jankers and cultivators, 
respecting advances and loans. 

SeconcUyi Disputes between members of the 
same family, regarding their respective claims to 
the whole or a proportion of the lands and dues 
belonging to the family, as hereditary district or 
village officers; and 

Thirdly* Laud and boundary disputes, between 
villages or individual landholders. 

The first and second of these would require 
Punehayets constituted upon principles having local 
reference, both as to the members and place of 
sitting. The disputes of the third class, which 
are of much importance, as connected with the 
temper of the landholders and the peasantry, 
will be found in dl our lately acquired countries 
to be very complicated, owing to previous bad 
government, and the numerous fluctuations that 
have occurred, Ijoth in the governor and the 
governed. They can alone be satisfactorily ad¬ 
justed by Punehayets coin]josed of men acquainted 
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with general and local usages, and previously in¬ 
formed of the leading circumstances. 

The Punehnyets, upon criminal cases, arc, as lias 
Ijeen before stated*, called, when a murder or any 
capital crime is committed at a distance from the 
ruling authority, to aid in the investigation; and 
their opinion upon the guilt or innocence of the 
accused is transmitted to the Prince, who fre¬ 
quently sends, upon receiving it, his orders lor 
the release or execution of the prisoner. If the 
crime is committed at the capital, the ruler, if 
just and moderate, refers the case for examination 
to a PttOchayet These courts differ from others 
in some essential points. The local manager or 
collector usually presides, while the members art 1 
generally all provincial or district officers. The 
prisoner is* however, patiently heard, ami he is 
allowed the aid of any of his family or caste, 
Indeed the principal persons of the latter always 
attend, as it is deemed as much a part of their 
duty to give assistance to the State i(t punishing 
delinquents, as it is to protect individuals of their 
tribe from unjust accusation or oppression. 

The condition of Central India, and the mixed 
administration of immediate rule and general 
control over dependent States, afforded a good 
opportunity for judging how far Punchayots could 
he employed in that difficult system of govern- 


* Vide voL L p, $5J* 
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input. The result of the experiment was sntis- 

T'; : c Wl,C " anv of the Suh J^ of the princes 
ond chiefs under British protection had dispute, 

regarding land or property demanding our me- 

‘ atl0 "’ the flid of 11 Punchayet was invariably 
resorted to, and its opinion made the guide for 
^ decmon. The knowledge and discrimination 
which some ol the members displayed on the 
trml and the distinctness of the grounds upon 
which the court made up Its judgment, were sur¬ 
prising, There was in no instance any cause to 
suspect these courts of partiality, much less of 
corruption. Smalicr and less regular co llrts Were 
formed to investigate complaints and common 
causes that occurred almost daily ; and the niein- 
hers were often chosen from among the numerous 
Vakeds, or agents, from chiefs and princes, who 
wore always in attendance at head-quarter and 
who did the work decidedly better than any Eng. 
lush officers could, from their better understanding 
of the degree of weight to he given to the mod**, 
feelings, and circumstances of the different parties 
and evidences who came before them, When the 
proceedings of a Punchayet were completed, and 
ley had concurred m their judgment, a short at¬ 
tract report was formed; and though the nature 
of many of the cases led to the most laborious 
and minute reexamination of facts, no instance 
occurred in which it was necessary to reverse 
the original decree. A very remarkable proof was 
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obtained from the employment of these courts for 
upwards of three years, of the degree in which 
thev art; understood. Every Native ol the least 
intelligence was ibund well acquainted with their 
forms, and perfectly qualified to act as a member 
of them. 

In the British camps, disputes regarding pro¬ 
perty that occurred between our public followers 
and the Natives of the country, were investigated 
hy Punchayets, and with apparent satisfaction to 
the parties concerned. In those districts ot t en- 
tral India, which were tinder our immediate ma¬ 
nagement, Punchayets were the only courts by 
which civil causes were tried: there was no case 
of appeal front their decision which did not, on 
revisal. do credit to them. 

Many complaints brought before the local 
officers were withdrawn, when submitted to a 
Punehayet. This happened when the complainant 
knew himself unable to substantiate the charges; 
and men who had advanced false claims or accu¬ 
sations continually came forward, after the Pun- 
rhayethad assembled, and sometimes when its pro¬ 
ceedings were advanced, with a written acquittal* 
of those they had desired to injure, which, where 
the case was not criminal, was always deemed 
sufficient. The frequent occurrence of the latter 


* This acquittal h billed Rnzeeniinirt ; lilt rally, * f a deed 
of consent or acquiescence." 
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instances was considered as a proof tbal Native 
Punchayet courts must, from their constitution, 
prevent litigation, as they offer* to him who is 
con scions of wrong, none of those hopes of escape 
which present themselves under a system where 
the forms ore more unbending, where pleaders 
have more art* and the judges (however superior 
in principle and general ability) have a less mi¬ 
nute knowledge of the running, the shifts, and 
evasions of those brought before them. 

Jt may Ijc objected to these facts, that though 
the common courts of Punch ayct were found to 
answer at a period when the impression of the 
British name caused all who were employed or 
called upon* to dread giving offence and to desire 
favour, vet such motives could not be expected 
to influence men in ordinary times. This is in 
part tine, and a considerable change in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice must Ih_ x introduced* The 
officer to whose direction Central India was first 
intrusted, had prepared a plan** which* had 
circumstances suited, he meant to have recom¬ 
mended for adoption throughout all the countries 
of which lie had charge. The object of bis ambi¬ 
tion would have been to lay the foundation of a 
system which might slowly and gradually take the 
shape desired. His labour would not have lieen 
directed to the formation of a new, but to the 

* The butasuince of ibis plan will be found in the Appendix, 
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preservation, and adaptation to our uses, of an old 
and venerated institution, and no change, even in 
forms, would have been made beyond what was 
indispensable. The author uf tliis plan would 
have proceeded with that fear and caution which 
were incumbent ujion the man who ventured 
ujton such a task. His leading object would have 
been to carry the community along with him, 
and. above all. to be fully understood by them; so 
that, even when there was partial failure, they 
must view it more as the insult of the imperfec¬ 
tion of their own institutions, and the want of 
virtue and knowledge of the principal men of 
their own triljes, than as caused by the ignorance, 
presumption, or rash innovations of their Euro¬ 
pean superiors. Such impressions would have 
been useful, both as they excited a spirit of 
amendment, and as they confirmed allegiance. 
Many arguments will lie urged against the es¬ 
tablishment of Puncha vet courts for the decision 
of civil causes. These courts, it will he observed, 
when we give them a new' character by the mode 
of nominating and recompensing the presidents 
and members, and by comjjellmg men to submit 
to them, w ill lie deemed a complete innovation on 
the usages of the Natives, who have never recog¬ 
nized them under this form. These objections, 
however, are more specious than solid, and cer¬ 
tainly do not apply to the countries of which we 
are now treating. 
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in many towns of Central India (as Jias been 
before stated) the presidents and members were 
specific persons ; and ii i all places, those who were 
eligible to such duties, when occasion called, were 
well known : and upon such persons the will of 
the Prince and his principal officers was impera¬ 
tive. Under our administration, rules and regula¬ 
tions have succeeded to the arbitrary power of 
individuals. It is an admitted general truth that 
there are, in all communities, certain duties which 
are obligatory upon men who hold high rank and 
place; and which they must either perform, or 
abandon their post. We ;issuredly have a right 
to require that aid fi'ora the heads and principal 
members of the society, which it was their former 
usage to give to Native governments; and there 
can be no doubt that, from ceasing to exercise 
this right, we have unintentionally contributed to 
the lowering, in the estimation of their country¬ 
men, jiersous whom it was our true policy to ele¬ 
vate and support. Our conduct, in this particular, 
lias originated in feelings and principles more 
suited to the structure of an Euroiiean than to 
that of mi Indian community. 

The necessity for pay to the members of Pun¬ 
ch ayets (at least during the period of their em¬ 
ployment) must depend upon the shape we give 
these Couits; but they can hardly he assimilated 
to our system, without requiring stricter execution 
of their duties than was formerly exacted. This 
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will bring an increased demand upon the time of 
those of whom they are comjiosed, who will 
therefore become entitled to some remuneration. 
Our Government cannot give that in the maimer 
it was given formerly by Native princes, whose 
slightest acts of notice and consideration of men 
who aided them in their administration, elevated 
the individuals in their own consideration, and 
that of the community, Such favour also gave 
them advantages which it does not belong to our 
system cither to grant or permit. We have, in 
fact, no means of reward, but salary, pension, nr 
assignments of land; and where encouragement 
of some kind is confessedly wanting, we must bo 
content to give it in the manner suited to the 
character of our Government, 

The exercise of an option in the disputing par¬ 
ties cannot lie expected, under our Government, 
to correspond exactly with the apparent forms of 
I last usage, without an immediate rejection of 
these Courts for the trial of civil causes. Under 
a Native prince, when complaints were made, or 
accusations brought forward, and he, instead of a 
despotic award, directed, in a spirit of justice or 
moderation, that a Punchayet should assemble to 
investigate them, can any man acquainted with the 
principles uison which such States acted, and the 
feelings of those subject to their authority, ijeJieve 
that the defendant or complainant (though each 
hat! 3 privilege of fair challenge) deemed hinwelf 
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at liberty, whatever nominal fori 11.4 might exist, to 
refuse to submit his ease to the tribunal ordered to 
investigate it ? He eouhl not but know that such 
conduct would be deemed contumacy, and subject 
him to all the hazard of a summary and violent 
proceeding. Under the British government, men 
would have no such apprehension; and it would 
not be in one cose out of ft hundred that the 
two {Killies would assent. Both the plain tiff and 
defendant would calculate whether they had the 
Ijest chance of gaining their suit by applying to a 
Punchayet or to the Adawltit; and whenever they 
did not agree, the latter Court, in which the 
forms arc compulsory, would be that in which the 
case would be at last tried. But this result must 
not be brought forward as a decided proof of its 
superior popularity. Before such a fact can be 
admitted, it must be established whether the pre¬ 
ference to it is given by the honest men or the 
rogues. Some may be encouraged to prefer the 
Adawhit by artful Vakeels*, who have a personal 
interest to promote; and many may expect to 
escape from it, that would dread the better and 
mure minute local knowledge of the Punchayet. 
But enough has been said on this part of the 
subject to establish, that Puilchayets con never be 
effective as Courts for civil cases until, under 
some system or other, the trials before them shall 


* Native lawyers. 
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be obligatory npon the parties* The mode of 
mating them so should Ik?, by sulistituting (as 
before stated) the rule for the despot, in the 
manner the least offensive to former usage. 

CtadatliDf The success of our administration of Central 

Ohatrfra- 

iLoui . India, ami of countries similarly situated, depends 

as mudi, if not more, upon the mode of execu¬ 
tion, than on the intrinsic merit of our measures 
and institutions. It is upon the tone of those we 
employ — European and Native'— and upon the 
character of the intercourse wc maintain with 
the rulers and people, that their tranquillity and 
prosperity will chiefly depend- This subject re¬ 
ceived the fullest attention of the author of these 
volumes; and his instructions to his assistants, 
as given In the Appendix*, were written under 
a conviction that there is more to fear from a 
redundant zeal and activity, than from either 
apathy or indolence. The prostration of all ranks 
to our power is at this m[Orient so complete, that 
the temptations to reform abuses, and to intro¬ 
duce speculative improvement, arc almost irresisti¬ 
ble to those whose warm and generous impulses 
arc not corrected and restrained bv the severe but 
salutary lessons of experience. Men placed in 
such scenes are slow to believe that almost every 
measure tending to produce sudden change, how¬ 
ever good it may appear in the abstract, is at- 

* Vide Appendix, No. Will. 
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tended with evil consequences, and that it belongs 
not to human wisdom subsequently to regulate 
the impetus of that fiction which has been precipi¬ 
tately trad unseasonably excited in large commu¬ 
nities. Tliese observations acquire great impor¬ 
tance in their application to our Eastern Empire, 
the population of which comprises all classes* from 
the most intelligent to the most ignorant, from the 
most courageous to the most timid x and though 
these are divided by their separation into tribes 
and castes, as well as by their various disposition®, 
pursuits, and qualities, there are some general 
sympathies associated with their prejudices and 
religion* which give them a disposition to unite; 
and of such feelings, the more instructed part of 
the society know how to take full advantage 
whenever it suits their purpose. The Mahonu- 
dan priests, the Brahmins, ami other civil classes, 
have for ages been the nominal servants, but real 
masters of the turbulent and bold, but ignorant 
and superstitious, military races of their country* 
men. Their knowledge how to use this dangerous 
influence has been rendered complete by frequent 
exercise; mid when we consider what they have 
lost by the introduction and extension of our do¬ 
minion, it would be folly to expect exemption from 
their efforts to subvert it. Their success wiU de¬ 
pend on the means we place within their reach. 

We are and must remain, from the construction 
of the society, completely separated front the Na~ 
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tiv"ps of India, and we can only defend ourselves 
against attack by preventive measures, and by 
keeping weapons from the hands of those who are 
likely to become our enemies. Our condition 
does not merely limit the attainment of that know¬ 
ledge which appears necessary for our safety, but 
it compels us, after we have attained it, to be 
most cautious in its application. Our suspicion ol 
danger may be confirmed by signs of its approach, 
but we must not even then make open prepara¬ 
tions against it; for, if we ever appear to doubt our 
own strength, it will l>e doubted by others ; and it 
is of a character that cannot long survive the ge¬ 
neral impression of its durability. 

Placed under such extraordinary circumstances, 
it is our duty to take a calm view of the moans 
we possess, to aid us in proceeding towards the 
great object of ameliorating the condition, and 
promoting the happiness, of those whose future 
destiny will much depend upon our integrity and 
wisdom. We must, in our efforts to perform this 
duty, be more indchted to exjiericncc than zeal. 
Wc should look at the errors and revolting usages 
of parts of these great communities with indul¬ 
gence and compassion : and, unfettered by that 
prejudice and self-pride of which wo accuse them, 
wc shuidd give to some of their qualities, habits, 
and institutions, that admiral ion which they me¬ 
rit. This view of the subject will be attained in 
sincerity, as we advance in our knowledge of this 
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various and extraordinary lieoplc; ami when we 
act under its dictates, we shall find that men who 
are not irritated into opi>osition by a contrary 
course, will, insensibly to themselves, yield their 
minds to our purpose. Such of their nsiiges and 
superstitions as have no foundation but ignorance, 
must give way ; and they will he prepared to re¬ 
ceive, as a blessing, what they will, if it is too 
hastily obtruded. lie brought, by the designing, to 
consider as meant for their degradation and ruin. 
But to proceed with safety in the work of refor¬ 
mation, we must lie content to give the impulse 
and direction to nations; that they, influenced by 
our measures and example, may improve them¬ 
selves ; and to effect this great and good purpose, 
we must not reject as auxiliaries their habits and 
prejudices. Let ns introduce knowledge by means 
which do nut counteract the object by the alarm 
they excite. The schools, for instance, of every 
village in the country present this inode; and 
assuredly encouragement to them would be the 
best means of commencing, if not completing, this 
purpose. Public officers might lie instructed to 
give to these seminaries their protection and fa-* 
vour; and means should lie afforded them of ex¬ 
citing and rewarding talent. Hus plan may be 
condemned by many as too slow in its operation, 
but that is its best recommendation; for it would 
take away from the mode of instruction much 
of that suspicion and danger which attend it when 
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presented b a form that in any way threaten* 
cherished usages and superstitions. 

Numerous schools fnr Natives have already been 
established, by missionaries and others, at or near 
the Presidencies, and in many of the principal 
towns and provinces long under the British go* 
vemment, and no mischief may have resulted 
from them. There is, however, great difference 
of character in the population of India; and 
measures adopted or countenanced by the British 
government which would pass unnoticed in one 
quarter, would occasion the greatest alarm in an¬ 
other. Nothing could be more dangerous at the 
present moment than the extension of this plan 
of education into countries just emerging from 
anarchy ; and the bad impression made upon ig¬ 
norant and agitated minds by the misrepresenta¬ 
tions of our intentions in such a measure, would 
far exceed any good that could Ije effected by 
its establishment. These sentiments led to the 
rejection of a proposition* made by pious and 
excellent men for its immediate introduction over 
our late conquests; and the same caution led 
to very strict rules being laid down to prevent 
any European merchants or adventurers settling 

* A proposition for introducing schools was made to the 
Hun, Mr. Elpliin&lon. when Commissioner of the Poona, terri¬ 
tories, as well as to me when in charge of Central India, An 
answer grounded on the reasons that have been slated was 
given by both for rejecting its adoption. 
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in Central India, or having any money-concerns 
with its inhabitants. A jjeriod must elnijse fx> 
fore such intercourse can lie safe. The people of 
this country, till better informed of the nature and 
construction of our society, cannot separate the 
acts of individual Englishmen from those of the 
Government; and it was thought that the main¬ 
tenance of tranquillity was too vitally important, 
to incur the hazard, that those who were intrusted 
with its accomplishment, should have their labours 
frustrated by the premature and interested specu¬ 
lations of men subject to little restraint, and who, 
warm in the pursuit of their own objects, could 
ill appreciate the mischief that might he done in 
too hasty strides for their attainment. 

Many of the sentiments which have been slated 
in this work, and particularly in the last rha]*- 
ter, may be questioned by those who have not 
yet learnt the wide distinction that exists 1 >e- 
tween the British and Indian governments. It 
is quite impossible to impart the rights and the 
privileges of the one to the other without an 
entire change in its condition. That it is our 
duty to diffuse knowledge and truth, none will 
deny; but it is also our most imperative duty to 
exercise our best judgment as to the mode in 
which these blessings shall be diffused, so as to 
render them beneficial. Nor must wo be diverted 
for one moment from our object by the clamour 
of those who, from only half understanding this 
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great subjects seek to interest popular opinion 
ami national pride and prejudices on the side of 
systems of speculative reform ami rash in nova¬ 
tions,. as crude as they a it? dangerous. The re¬ 
lation of the Natives of India to the English 
is that of a conquered people to its conquerors- 
Since we obtained sovereignty over them, we 
have greatly ameliorated their condition, and all 
rational means have Ijeen employed to promote 
their happiness, am) to secure to them the bene¬ 
fits of good government. By premature efforts to 
accelerate the progress of the blessings it is our 
hope to impart, we shall not only hasten our own 
downfall, but replunge the Natives of India into 
a state of greater anarchy mid misery than that 
from which we relieved them* Let us, therefore, 
calmly proceed in a course of gradual improve¬ 
ment ; and when our rule ceases* lor cease it 
must (though probably at a remote period,) as 
/ the natural consequence of our success in the 

diffusion of knowledge, we shall as a nation have 
the proud boast that we have preferred the civi¬ 
lization to the continued subjection of India. 
When our power is gone* our name will be re¬ 
vered ; fur we shall leave a moral monument more 
noble and imperishable than the hand of man 
ever constructed. 
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Statement of the Name* mtd Stations of the Public 
Officers who aided in collecting and JurthsMag she 
Jacts and materials J rom which this icork was written; 
with an account of the other sources whence authentic 
information was obtained. 

The Honourable MounUtuart Elphiuston** when 
Commissioner for the Pa ish wall's territories^ supplied 
a number of authentic papers from the Record offices 
at Poona. 

Mr + Jenkins+! the Resident with the Raja of Berar, 
sent several papers from the records at Kagpoor, and 
a valuable manuscript on the Goods. 

Mr. Molonyf, Commissioner of Bundokmid and ibe 
\ alley of the Nerbudda, made several communications 
relating to the usages of the inhabitants of districts 
bordering on Central India* 

Mr* Gerard Wellesley Resident at Indore, was not 
only the medium of obtaining authentic commujiica- 
lions from the Ministers of Holkar's Court, but gave 
the author essential aid throughout his labour h in 
forming the Report which is the groundwork of these 
volumes. 


* Mf-Elphmgton, a Civil servant of ihe Bengal E»Lib3 Lifciuent, 
Is at present Governor at Bombay, 
t Bom bay Civil Service. J Bengal Civil Service* 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew *, at present Commis¬ 
sioner in Choteesgurh, who in 1817 was one of the 
author’s Assistants, was, on the conclusion of the 
Peace of Mundissor, deputed to the Court of Holkar, 
where, when Acting Resident, be supplied a number 
of useful documents, and his public correspondence 
during this period contained many facta illustrative of 
the past and present condition ol that Government 

Captain Tod f, Resident with the Western Rajpoot 
States, made some valuable communications; and 
many important facts, connected with the past history 
and present condition of the principal Rajpoot States, 
were derived from the papers and official correspon- 
dent:e of this officer* 

Major Henley t* Political Agent at Bhopal, has 
contributed a great part of the historical materials, 
and almost all of the fiscal and statistical information 
which relates to that principality; and to that officer 
the author is also indebted for his minute information 
of the Prince* and tribes in the Eastern part* of the 
province of Malwa. 

Captain Josiah Stewart*, Political Agent at Jey- 
poor, was one of the authors Assistants, when he 
entered Central India in 1817. In that situation, 
during the short period he was employed at Bhopal, 
and the two years that he was Acting Resident at 
Guulior, he lost no opportunity of supplying the 
author with authentic materials; aud his official cor¬ 
respondence has been very frequently referred to, as 
containing much valuable matter relative to the actual 
condition of the Court and territories of Dowlet Row 
Sindh. 


Madras Army. 


t Bengal Army. 
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Captain John Briggs*, Resident at Saltnra, was 
one of the author’s Assistants. This officer was no¬ 
minated to the charge of the Holkar territories in 
Milwa, of which we kept possession till the Peace 
of Mundissor, when he was appointed Commissioner 
to the ceded province of Candetsh. These various 
situations gave Captain Briggs an opportunity of 
collecting a great variety of important facts, all of 
which, with translations of original documents*, were 
regularly transmitted to the author, who derived far¬ 
ther information from this officer's public correspon¬ 
dence with Government, which is very minute, and 
abounding with facts illustrative of local usages and 
character. 

Mr. James Williams +, at present Resident at Ra- 
roda, accompanied the author during the Piudarry 
campaign; and not only aided him in his researches 
during that period, but communicated* since he went 
to Bardda, much Information regarding the Guickawar 
government, and particularly facts illustrative of its 
connexion with the principality of Dhar. 

Captain Job Low*, who ucccunpajiied the author, 
first as his Aide-de-camp, afterwards as an Assistant, 
and who was subsequently appointed Commissioner 
with the Ex-Pnishwah Bajerow (a station he still 
holds), has in every situation given all the aid that 
was in his power to the author, who owes to him the 
first detailed account of the Solidees, m the reduc¬ 
tion of whom Captain Low was employed. 

Captain Rorthwick # , who succeeded to the superin¬ 
tendence of the country of Sondwarra, and of several 
Rajpoot principalities, as wall as to the general charge 
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of tli-e irregular horse of Hulkar and dmftbor Khan, 
not only completed the information Captain Low 
commenced, but furnished the author with a series 
of minute and authentic facts, connected with local 
history and usages, particularly of those predatory 
tribes which infest the community. 

Captain Caulfield * r the present Political Agent at 
Kotahj was with the author during the early part of 
the Pmdarry campaign \ he afterwards had charge of 
Jawud and the countries taken from Jeswunt How 
Bhowj whence he proceeded to Pertaubgurh* where he 
remained till nominated to the situation of Assistant 
at Indore. Throughout four years that he was thus em¬ 
ployed in different parts of the country, his attention 
was continually directed to the object of supplying 
materials and giving aid to the author in hi a labour 
of investigating every fact connected with the adminis¬ 
tration of Central India, 

Lieutenant Dyson % who was employed under Cap¬ 
tain Caulfield, was the first English officer who went 
to Boongurhpoor: the reports he made of that country, 
and of Banswurra, gave a promise which was early 
disappointed by the death of this learned and sqientitle 
young man* 

To Captain Alexander M’Donaldwho was the 
author's Assistant, and who was subsequently placed 
in the superintendence of the principalities of Per* 
tanbgurh* Banswarra, and DoongurJipoor, he is indebt¬ 
ed for general aid throughout the labour of forming 
the Report* and to this officer he exclusi vely owes the 
completion of his information regarding those re~ 
markable countries, of which he latterly has had the 
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charge, as well as for a great variety of other iuipor- 
taut facta and illustrations given in this Memoir, 

Captain Robert Spears *, the Superintendent of the 
petty States of Rath and on the Nerbudda, gave the 
author, before be was appointed to his present station, 
most essentia) aid in his labours* by numerous trans¬ 
lations of histories* narratives, and grants, lie has 
subsequently not only given minute accounts of the 
chiefs and inhabitants of the countries within his 
circle, but collected many facts to illustrate the reli¬ 
gion and usages of the liheels, several tribes of whom 
arc under Ms immediate superintendence. 

When the town and district of M and ley sir, and the 
province of Me war, were first occupied, they were 
placed under the charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Smith*, 
whose duties led to a very minute investigation of 
their actual state, and to the communication of many 
interesting facts, connected with their condition and 
mixed population. Much information of the same 
description was given to the author by Major T. 
Wilson +, who succeeded LieutenankColone! Smith; 
and the former otlieer has added some very useful and 
scientific observations on the navigation of part of the 
Nerbudda, as well as on the soil and comparative 
leveb of diffirent parts of the country. The author 
is also indebted to him, since his return to England, 
for aid in the correction of the present volumes. 
Captain T. D, Stewart+* and Captain H + Alves*,were 
Acting Assistants to the author* when he completed 
the public Report which constitutes the groundwork 
of these volumes. These officers were qualified, from 
their knowledge and previous employ mem, to give him 
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an aid, without which he should, owing lo the bad 
state of his health, have almost despaired of finishing 
the arduous task he had undertaken; and he owes 
to their unwearied efforts the being able to com press 
within a moderate compass, that mass of information 
it was necessary to arrange and digest, regarding the 
revenue and population of Central India. 

Captain Dangerfield* has been before mentioned, 
and the report of that officer, which form a the nest 
number in the Appendix, will best exhibit the charac¬ 
ter of the aid he has afforded. That, however, was 
not limited to his accurate surveys and to objects of 
science; he furnished many valuable papers on statis¬ 
tical subjects, particularly regarding the Bheels. 

To the persevering ability of Lieutenant Gibbingsf, 
who was Assistant-Quartermaster-general of his divi¬ 
sion, the author feels indebted for the map. which 
forms so essential a part of this work. It is formed 
entirely of original materials, and its construction was 
consequently a great labour. 

Lieutenant Mitchellf, a very intelligent and quali¬ 
fied officer, was employed in aiding Lieutenant Gib- 
binsjs ; and also Lieutenant Mstthiist, who, amongst 
other surveys, completed that of the lower part of the 
Rerbndda, following the course of that river in every 
part, where it was possible to remain on its hanks, or 
sail on its stream. 

Captain Simesf and Lieutenant Hansard +, two me¬ 
ritorious officers, who had preceded Lieutenant Mat¬ 
thias in this attempt, fell a sacrifice to the insalubrious 
climate, and the fatigue to which they wore exposed, 
but left useful surveys and observations. 
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Besides the Qflicers mentioned, several others, 
among who »i were Lieutenants Irvin* and Johusouf, 
contributed routes aud surveysand to the latter, the 
author is indebted for statistical information. 

Mr, Sundt (a Native born), who was lent to the 
Geographical Department in Central India from the 
Revenue Survey at Bombay, to which he belongs, not 
only drew the original map, to which lie contributed 
several surveys, but baa since made a copy with divi¬ 
sions of districts, and has completed a geographical 
nut ex, containing several thousand names of towns 
and villages. 

Some information regarding the navigation and 
traffic of the Nerbudda was communicated by Mr. 
Webb, who is also a Native born, and belongs to the 
same Survey as Mr. Sundt.—The author has particular 
pleasure iu stating hie obligations to these ingenious 
and scientific persona, with whose labours in the pub¬ 
lic service he has been intimately acquainted, from 
the time they left the Survey School at Madras; and 
he considers their names may be adduced as an ex¬ 
ample of the utility and importance of giving liberal 
education and employment tD this increasing branch 
of the Indian community. 

From Doctor Wilson $, the Btaff Surgeon of his divi¬ 
sion, the author derived much knowledge both with 
respect to the climate, and the diseases to which the 
inhabitants of Central India were exposed. He is 
indebted, for communications of value, to Captains 
Dels main+, Ambrose^, and Pringle+, and to Lieu¬ 
tenants M 1 MahonJames Macdonald[., G. PasleyU, 
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mid Douglas % who were attached to the Political 
Department. He discovers the names of all these 
officers in his correspondence* as having made com¬ 
mon i cations which have thrown light upon same parts 
of the subject of this work. 

W hen it is stated, that there is not one person 
whose name has been mentioned, that is not well 
versed in the language and customs of the Natives, 
and that the attention of almost nil was directed to 
the object of obtaining minute local information at 
the points where they were employed, the mass of 
authentic materials which they collected and trails* 
mi tied to the author, may be imagined , but this was 
not the only source from which information was 
sought and obtained* Volumes were translated ; in¬ 
scriptions of deeds that confirmed dates and facts 
were carefully copied; and a great number of Natives 
of rank and intelligence, who had been actors in the 
scenes that have been described, were minutely exa¬ 
mined as to the facts and measures with which they 
were acquainted. Though circumstances rendered 
almost all these communicative in a degree that is 
unusual with men of their class, the information thus 
obtained, being deemed liable to the bias of personal 
opinions and prejudice! was never depended upon, 
unless corroborated and verified from other quarters, 

[be above statement, combined with the notes and 
references in the body of the work, will shew the 
authorities upon which the facts in these volumes rest. 
Much detail has been gone into, but it was essen¬ 
tial ; for a work of this description can have no 
value, if it has not complete authenticity* 
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Major-Gemral Sir John Malcolm , GX> B. A , £ r ,S\ 

Sxij 

In compliance with your desire, I shall proceed to 
offer some observations on part of those material!? 
which I have contributed towards the construction of 
the large map of M&lwa, and the adjoining countries * 
and particularly on the astronomical operations which 
I was latterly enabled to perform, with a view to con¬ 
firm or correct the previous surveys, by determining! 
by observations of Latitude and longitude, the correct 
position of the principal places on the boundaries of 
Malwa, and of those in the contiguous province of 
Odeypoor, as far as came within the range of my late 
survey j and this last, though not extensive, I consider 
more important, from our limited acquaintance with it 
hitherto, and the numerous consequent errors in our 
best printed maps. 

I have also, in conformity with your expressed wish, 
thrown together such hasty notices of the more pro¬ 
minent geological features of these provinces, aa my 
late rapid tour on more important duties enabled me 
to collect ■ which being at present but general, can be 
Only acceptable from the novelty of the subject and as 
a foundation for future research. My sole aim lias 
been to endeavour to state a few apparent facts j re¬ 
jecting or deferring to a more leisurely review detail* 
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which either admitted of doubt or required lengthened 
discussion ; and avoiding, as far as practicable, nil re¬ 
ference to particular ay stems* or to the contending geo- 
logical theories, of either of which I am not a sullicient 
proficient in the science to have become an exclusive 
advocate : satisfied if 1 can merely furnish the more 
scientific geologist with a few materials by which to 
form bis own judgment. 

1 have also added such meteorological journals as 
were in my possession, or which, from the deficiency of 
instruments, L have been enabled to make; but should 
a longer residence in the province admit, 1 hope at a 
future period to offer more perfect, by means of the 
instruments expected from Europe. 

The register kept at Mmidleysir by Major Wilson is 
the most complete; and as the distance between that 
place and Mhow is not above thirty miles, and as their 
comparative elevation has been ascertained, to a suffi¬ 
cient degree of correctness, by simultaneous barome¬ 
trical observations, it will serve to give some idea of 
the climate of Malwa, by my remarking merely, that, 
from the inferior level of Xeniaur, in which Mundleyair 
is situated, five or six degrees higher in temperature 
may in general be assigned to this last places which, 
from its position also between the two grand ranges of 
the Vindhya and Satpoora, neither of which is far 
distant, gives rise to more direct Easterly and Westerly 
winds, in the direction of Hie course of the Xerbudda, 
than is the case in Malwa, where they are perhaps 
more variable than in the lower neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces. 

To the table of latitudes and longitudes of places 1 
have added a column„ shewing their elevations above 
the sea, as taken barometrically during my last tour. 
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and founded on a comparison wadi the register of the 
Bombay Literary Society for the same period. As* 
however, the difference of humidity, and other circum¬ 
stances affecting the accuracy of such results* could 
not now be taken into consideration, 1 merely utfer 
these aa rough calculation a, which 1 hope hereafter to 
render more perfect. 1 regret also that, in hen of these 
bulky scattered materials, 1 have not at present the 
means of forming them into the more convenient form 
of % chart. 

With respect to the actual survey itself, you are 
aware that among the objects of my late tour, inde¬ 
pendent of the great addition to the stock of mate¬ 
rials, one of the principal was, by making a circuit of 
Ma!wo, to form a skeleton map, founded on astrono¬ 
mical observations combined with the most minute and 
careful geodretica] survey 4 , with magnetic bearings 
and perambulator distances, I proposed to myself two 
large circles, the completion of which would constitute 
an additional check on the whole of the operations; 
one commencing from hi how round the boundaries of 
Malwa, and a subordinate one from Mundissor through 
part of Mewar to the same point. Delays arising from 
my other duties* and Latterly ill health, obliged me to 
relinquish that part of my plan which related to the 
Eastern portion of Malwu, and to return through 
Oojeiru The circles, therefore* actually performed, 
were, one from Mhcw by Dbar, Bopawur, Nolye, 
Ktillain, Mundissor, Ram po ora, Bampaoni T Aggur, 
Mahcedpoor, and Qojuiii, to head-quarters; the other 
from Mundissor by Pertaubgurh, Dew I a, and Durya- 


* The protraction and dclaih of (hi* survey you have already 
received* 
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wud, across the grand range to Subombur and l lie 
Bey bur Lake, and thence to the city of Gdeypoor, 
returning to Mundissor by Blieiudur, Kanore* Sadrec, 
and Neemntch* By these combined means I hoped 
to ensure such a degree of accuracy in my resuits, 
as might enable me, on nay return, to constitute them 
tests of the correctness of the past labours of niv&eir 
and others j which then consisting merely of routes 
or military surveys, whatever might he their relative 
accuracy, wanted fixed points or character as a geogra¬ 
phical work. 

in constructing the skeleton map which I made from 
this last survey, I used, as best adapted to so small a 
portion of territory, the plan of right lines for hot!] 
meridians and parallels ; the degrees of latitude ac¬ 
cording to the latest determination of the average of 
®v.th British miles to a degree; those of longitude 
regulated by the latitudes through which they pass. 
In applying this map to the large one, the same plan 
has been adopted. 

The observed latitudes in the annexed table will, 

I hope, from the nature of the instruments and obser¬ 
vations, prove near the truth: each is established on 
three or four observations either of the sun and tw o or 
three fixed stars, as long as the Southern declination 
of the former admitted of this advantage, or of three 
or four stars, one of w hich was always a Jfortherw one, 
the rest Southern, The same stars were obaerved as 
long aa practicable* As only three of these observa¬ 
tions differed aniongat themselves above five or ten 
seconds, 1 am led to hope that the error, if any, will 
not often exceed the smallest of these quantities; the 
more especially, from their agreement with the geo- 
d all cal survey carried on at the same period. The 
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instruments observed with were either a reflecting cir¬ 
cle by Trough ton, or an excellent brass sextant of 
ten inches radius. The North Polar distances of the 
stare, with annual variation, were those of the new 
list in the Nautical Almanack ; and in refraction, the 
necessary corrections were applied for temperature 
and pressure of the atmosphere. 

With regard to the longitudes, the loss, at an early 
period, of my achromatic refractor, deprived me of 
the advantages I had hoped lo derive from the eclipses 
oT Jupiter's Satellites in determining two or three prin¬ 
cipal stations. 'Hie longitudes assumed are, there¬ 
fore, derived from difference or transfer of time, com¬ 
bined with the laud survey and observed latitudes; 
taking Gojein at 7 5" oT East longitude, according to 
Dr. Hunter's determination ; which, though deduced 
from eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites, calculated only 
by the times of the Nautical Almanack, without the 
advantage of corresponding or proximate observation a, 
may, as being the result of seven observations of the 
first and second Satellites, be considered as sufficiently 
correct for the present purpose. The difference of 
time was acquired by means of two excellent ebre^ 
no meters in my possession, and by observations of 
equal altitudes at the several places. I thought also 
to secure greater accuracy by marching as rapidly as 
possible the direct East and West distances, or by 
adopting a large angle or diagonal of meridian and 
parallel, m order that the survey bearings and dis¬ 
tances, with the observed latitudes, might also point 
out the correct positions. 

1 deemed it necessary to be thus minute in this part 
of the subject, from many of my positions dilleriug 
essentially from those of the latest and best printed 
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maps, Some of these differences it may be proper 
to point out, leaving the rest to an inspection of the 
large mop. 

The greatest errors appear id the Northern parts 
of Malwa, end that part of Mewsr termed* from its 
capital, Odeypoor; a tract till very lately little ex¬ 
plored by Europeans* 

The city of Odeypoor itself is placed nearly half 
a degree too far North* and a like distance too much 
to the Eastward ; thus bringing it nearly North-west 
instead of almost South-west from Cbittore, which 
last* excepting being a little too much South * is suffi¬ 
ciently well placed. 

The fine lake called Deybur* or Joy Sagur* is not 
only erroneous in situation and shape* hut the small 
river Goomtee* which supplies it with water, and is 
allowed a partial vent at its South-east angles is made 
& source or tributary of the Subnuuattee, a fine river 
of Guzerat* between which and the lake there is a 
grand broad range of primitive mourn tains ; whilst the 
Mbaee, which has its sudden turn a little to the South¬ 
ward* receives finally the superfluous waters of the 
lake. Of the re&t 1 need only name Mundissor* Nee- 
mutch* Jaw lid, Batnpoora, Gungraur, &e. &c* 

The variation of the magnetic needle* l have found* 
by an excellent transit instrument* to be at Mliow 
about4 fl Ho' West. In other parts to the Eastward, 
Azimuths seem to give from that to 3* 3G H West, 

The tides of the barometer* notwithstanding it has 
a larger range than is common to the lower plains* 
are very regular; but the times of greatest or feast 
elevation var y according to the season. During the 
rainy season the greatest height is about 8 A, M, 
and least at 4 P. M.; whilst during the remainder of 
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the year both are an hour or mote later. From such 
cans!derations, I should infer that great advantage 
might be derived from the use of an hygrometer, 
more particularly that of Mr. Darnell* in till com¬ 
parative observetions taken at this place and in the 
very humid and in general warmer climate of Bombay. 
For T have reason to believe, front observing the slow¬ 
ness with which the deliquescent salts, as muriate of 
lime, &c, &[£., attract moisture from the atmosphere, 
and the rapid evaporation of fluids under open ex¬ 
posure to it, that the climate of Malwu is remarkably 
dry, above what its moderate elevation would suggest; 
and consequently, that in all nice calculations not only 
the pressure and temperature of the whole atmosphere, 
but also the pressure of the vapour and temperature of 
condensation at each station, will constitute points by 
no means unimportant. 

I could have wished much to have presented you 
with a perfect meteorological register, or journal, of 
this place ; but not having been able, till a short time 
before nay departure on my last survey, to procure even 
a barometer*, 1 can only at prevent add one month's 
observations, to serve as a foundation for comparisons 
with the registers on the sea-coaft, In assigning, how- 
ever s the elevation of Mhow, I was less guided by these 
observations than several scattered ones with other 
barometers of a superior construction, to which I had 
occasional access, I have, however* with n view to 


* These were also broken during ihe progress of the survey* 
preventing rue since from continuing my observations tiEI the 
others tspecied shall arrive. Having since received two baro- 
foctcfs* I liave Added my observations doting January I9$lj and 
lhe Bombay Register for the fame period. 
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giving a loose estimate of the climate* added u table of 
ihe range of the thermometer during part of the yttiirs 
1 818 - \ 9 , remarking merely that the season was not 
only unusually severe as to the quantity of min which 
leiE p hut as to the heat, belli during the wet and the 
warm weather. This last rainy season tike tempera¬ 
ture was remarkably equable, the thermometer rang¬ 
ing, with few exceptions, between 72 and 77* r Major 
Wilson's register, and a reference to the excellent re¬ 
marks of Dr. Hunter in the Asiatic Researches will 
therefore,. I trust, give a tolerable estimate, for the 
present, of the climate of Malwn, till 1 am enabled, 
should my longer residence in it admit, more fully to 
investigate the subject. 

With regard to the Geology of Malwa, I enter with 
considerable diffidence on the subject, not only front 
the short period my attention has been directed Iq it, 
and the yet fluctuating nature of the science, but from 
the peculiar disadvantages under which I have laboured 
in the pursuit, and more particularly at the present 
period in arranging these scanty materials. 1 shall 
therefore more frequently describe than name minerals 
and formations, and leave deductions to those more 
deeply versed in the subject. 

Malwa consists of a rich elevated plain, declining 
gently towards the North, in which direction, with 
trifling exceptions* tlow ail its streams. It appears to 
constitute the Northern termination of a very extensive 
secondary trap formation, which extends from the ex¬ 
tremity of the Deckan, and probably even .Mysore, 
forming all the country above the Ghauts, and part of 
the plains below, on the Western side of the Penin¬ 
sula, Lind including the Islands of Porn bay, Sabo lie, 
Elephunta, ikc\ In this formation arc contained the 
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great store of cornelians, agates* &C. of the Raj peep ly 
hills ; and all those interesting Indian antiquities, die 
great Cave-temples, both Rrahm ideal and BooddhisL 
The exclusive occurrence of these last in the direct ion 
of this tract might probably originate i n the facility of 
excavating and sculpturing the rocks of sandstone, 
clay* iron ore* and amygdaloid, and the form of the 
hills and the vegetable coverings so well adapted to 
these secluded residences* found in this formation. 
Many mountain ranges, with their subordinate rami ft* 
cations, occur within this line} but, excepting those 
which support the elevated table-lands, few rise above 
six or seven hundred feet above the level of the plains. 
Main a itself, though on all sides bounded by hilly 
tracts* and on the West and North-west by a grand pri¬ 
mitive range! which divides it from the alluvial plains 
of Guzerat* and which constitutes all the province of 
Me war, (and probably Mar war,) contains none but the 
small hummocks or conical and table-crowned hills, 
from one to three hundred feet high, common to what 
are considered the newer trap countries. To the 
South the descent into Nemanr by the Vindhya range, 
which is in general elevated about 16o0 feet above 
the Nerbudda, and towards whose banks there is a 
considerable declivity, is very abrupt and steep ; and 
the several Ghauts* or pulses, winch have been made 
in it, are for the most part bad. As throwing some 
light on this formation, and as admitting of more 
minute inspect!on, 1 shall first concisely notice the 
general character of this range, and the valley through 
which the Nerbudda has its course* 

These mountains, like every other in Malwa, appear 
to be distinctly stratified ; consisting of alternate hori¬ 
zontal beds of basalt or trap, and amygdaloid. Four- 
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leen of these beds may, in general, be reckoned, the 
uppermost of which are usually from bitten to thirty 
feet thick; bat their depth rapidly increasing as lower 
in position; the amygdaloid being the broadest, ex¬ 
cepting the lowest bed of basalt, which appears about 
three hundred Teet high, and constitutes the rock of 
the lower plain. The two or three upper trap strata 
are fine-grained and massive, but it gradually assumes 
the state of globular trap, the balls of which are at first 
small, but lower down increase, till in the last of these 
beds they are of an immense size- This rock being 
well described in Thomson's details of the Vr ernerinn 
system, where it is placed in the transition series, 
needs no farther notice. Prom the great difference in 
the resistance made to decomposition by these trap 
and amygdaloidal beda, their exposed ends acquire a 
very distinct degree of inclination and character; the 
amygdaloid forming a great slope, and affording a 
loose mould covered with vegetation ; the trap retain¬ 
ing its original perpendicularity and dart bareness. 
From this arises a remarkable streaked and sharply 
defined appearance, which haR probably furnished the 
Germans with the name. 

These circumstances, combined with the table sum¬ 
mits (common to hills of this class) formed often of a 
thick bed of basalt, presenting urn outward bluff per¬ 
pendicular rampart of considerable height, and the 
occurrence of one Or two similar abrupt stages at the 
foot and on the ascent of the hill, will probably ac¬ 
count for the numerous strong fortresses which are 
found in the direction of this formation. I he upper 
bluff rock required at its summit nothing but a low 
parapet carried round its verge, or filling up any par¬ 
tial failures in it; and the other stages, with little 
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In hour, presented similar advantages for the erection 
of second and perhaps lower forts ; whilst the deep 
ravines, or water-courses, gave a ready and safe com¬ 
munication between the whole. Asseer is, amongst 
several similar along the Deckan, Candeish, and the 
Concan, an instance of such forts, whose chief advan¬ 
tages arise from these circumstances; and probably, 
with the singular hill of Dowletabad, owe their pre¬ 
sent state to these characters having suggested to 
the Natives such a mode of fortification, and having 
afforded them at tile same time, perhaps, a facility 
of execution in the nature of the rock of which I 
conjecture this last hill is formed. 

The amygdaloid of the Vindhya seems to consist 
mostly of a porous or decomposing wacke, whose 
cells are lined with green earth, and which are some¬ 
times empty, hut more generally filled with globular, 
compressed, or niamillated masses of zeolites, calca¬ 
reous spar, or quartz crystals. These usually dp not 
exceed the size of a large almond. The most abundant 
are the calcareous and meuotype united in the cen¬ 
tre by converging delicate filaments like fine cotton. 
Small crystals of cubic zeolite exist, and siliceous 
crystals internally filled often with calcareous spar. 

Below the Jaum Ghaut, about a mile from the 
Nerbudda, between Mundleysir and Mbyair, is a 
cluster of basaltic columns, rising from a small ridge. 
Their diameters vary from a foot to a Foot and a half 
and they project from four to six feet above the sur¬ 
face. Their general form is a prism of four or six 
sides, and the basalt of which they are composed is of 
a brilliant black, very hard, and of a moderate-sized 
grain. These columns are all either vertical or highly 
inclined, but appear to dip to no particular point. 

v 2 
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the rock from which they rise, and which constitute® 
the bed of the Nerbudda for a considerable distance, 
is a compact or fine-grained basalt, having sometimes 
imbedded felspar, but is more commonly much inter¬ 
sected by narrow vertical veins of quart/, or thin seams 
or wayboards of the same basalt, but containing, 
apparently, a larger proportion of iron. In this rock, 
or attached to large quartz fragments, are found very 
beautiful specimens of zeolites, more especially the 
foliated and the radiated, or prismatoidal (atilhite), 
In most parts, however, of the Northern portion of 
Nemaur, the rock seldom rises to the surface, in the 
plains. 

The banks of the Netbudda, for a considerable 
distance, between Mundleyeir and Chiculdeh, are from 
forty to seventy feet high, and consist, independent 
of a thin upper layer of rich vegetable mould, ol 
two distinct strata of alluvium. The upper, which 
is very light-coloured, contains a great quantity oi 
indurated marl, and is strongly impregnated with 
muriate of soda or common salt; which the Natives 
extract, by lixivialion and subsequent evaporation by 
the sun in shallow compartments near the banks, ami 
sell it to the poorer classes, particularly the Bheel*, 
in the neighbourhood. This stratum is usually from 
thirty to forty feet thick. 

The one on which it reposes, and from which it is 
divided by & strongly marked horizontal line and a 
difference of colour, (this last being of a redder hue,) 
contains a very large proportion of carbonate of soda 
id general, but slightly contaminated by the muriate. 
This bed rarely exceeds ten or fifteen feet thick, and 
rests immediately on the basalt, forming the bed of 
the river. In the dry season, both these salts form a 
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thick eiHorescence on the surface of the bank, and 
this alone is collected by the Natives. That from the 
lower bed forms an article of export for the use of the 
washerman,, Etc. &c,; but the soda itseli is not ex¬ 
tracted* tike the common salt; nor is its value, but in 
the above way p known. 

In some places, near the city of Mhysir t there are 
pointed out in the upper bed or near the junction of 
the two, large earthen vessels and bricks, asserted 
to belong to the ancient city of that name, which, with 
Oojein and above eighty other large places in Malwa 
and Bagur, are staled to have been, at a very remote 
period, overwhelmed by a shower of earth. But at 
present there is no appearance of volcanic matters, 
though some of the hills* both in the Vindlsya range 
and, in the neighbouring wild tract of Rajpeeply, are 
said to have hollows sometimes filled with water, near 
their summits, which have been thought to resemble 
extinct craters. These I have never seen, and cannot, 
therefore, hazard an opinion- Earthquakes appear to 
be, to the North-west, of frequent occurrence; and, 
if we may judge from the recent one which nearly 
overwhelmed the province of Cutch, often very severs. 
These soils are sandy, and with their saline ingredients 
appear, however, naturally enough to he derived from 
the decomposition of the rocks composing the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains, and xvhich each rainy season p 
with the violence peculiar to India* would bring down 
and deposit in great abundance. 1,1 But how r the two 


* The occurrence of siilbiie m ihc= amygdaloid of Eleph-wita 
hI hcu proimuciccd m decisive &f that forma t ion bcitig Neptu¬ 
nian .ind uni Volume* r fhc same remark would therefore apply 
1d Malwa. 
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strata have acquired their relative position and marked 
line of separation, it is here unnecessary to surmise or 
inquire. 

The bed of the Nerbudda p consisting as already 
remarked, for a considerable portion of its course* 
of basaltic rocks, gives rise to numerous ah allows and 
small falls- Of these the three principal ore* cue at 
Deyree, where the river is much contracted j a second 
at Saniadandij a little below M by air j and a third at 
the Hum Pahl* or Deer's leap, below Chiculdah; 
Whence, till its entrance into Guzerat, the stream finds 
its way* contracted to within half its usual breadth* 
between two hilly ranges, and its course being much 
impeded, so as to render navigation impracticable, by 
large masses and elevated ridges of the rook. 

Passing higher up the stream from Mundleysir, 
the Northern bank, after about thirty mites, becomes 
rocky and precipitous* and consists of gently inclined 
beds chiefly of greenstone slate, containing interposed 
mica in small grains- But the Island of Mundntta, and 
part of the opposite bank* appear mostly to consist of 
homstone *late p of a reddish or greenish grey* and 
sometimes porpbyritic. Above this for a considerable 
distance ie p on each bank, a very wild woody tract* 
resembling that already noticed below Chiculdah, 
excepting that the river is in general deep and less 
obstructed by rocks. 

This part consists of a succession of low hills and 
deep ravines and water-courses, is covered with high 
thick forests, and is scarcely capable of being travelled* 
in most parts for seven or eight miles from the 
river, by any but foot-passengers. Iron ore abounds j 
but the country being almost desolate, it is only 
smelted at Kautcote and Chandgurh for the supply 
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of the Indore and neighbouring markets- It is ol a 
good quality, but iVom the imperfect mode of working, 
the metal is little valued excepting for common pur¬ 
poses. The billy tract below Chiculdah is better 
populated, chiefly by wild Blieel tribes; and nearer 
Broach, on the Southern hank, are the Raj pee pi j 
hills, inhabited by the Coolie tribe. In these hills 
are situate the several cornelian mines, of which a 
concise account has been given by Dr. Copland in 
the first volume of the Bombay Literary Transactions. 
From Burwaec to Chiculdah, the whole valley, from 
the Sat poors to the Vindhya mountains, is nearly 
level, well watered, cultivated, and inhabited. 

In the upper plains of Malwa little diversity exists j 
cellular (vesicular) or compact trap rocks, and amyg¬ 
daloid, being found, according to the comparative ele¬ 
vation of the spot. These rocks alternate throughout; 
but their beds decrease in thickness, proceeding North 
from the Vindhya. The low hills and ridges have 
often an upper bed of trap, or wucke, in fragments 
or small masses covered with or imbedded in a ferru¬ 
ginous clay; and the surface of these hills is thickly 
strewn with large fragments and apparently rolled 
masses of the same rock, coarse, and full of cells. 
Quartz and calcareous spar are, in general, also inter¬ 
mixed. In the hills of any height, compact or massive 
basalt, or trap, alternating with amygdaloid, are the 
-principal rocks. Every point of view presents the 
same uniform and distinctly streaked appearance no¬ 
ticed in the Vindhya range. 

!n the plain, the vegetable soil is seldom of much 
depth, generally from three to ten feet, and rarely, as 
m the central parts, fifteen feet deep- It is either a red 
ferruginous or a rich black loam ; the former compact. 
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Lke latter light* with deep cracks or fissures in every 
direction* There occurs in some ports, purlieu I nrly 
near the bottom of the small hills and banks of the 
rive Lets, between this bed and the rock, a thin bed of 
loose marl or coarse earthy limestone, containing 
small balls of a fine light-coloured day. 

Near Saugor there occurs an muygdaloidal or por- 
phyritic rock, consisting of a compact basis of wacke, 
in which is imbedded in great abundance* small globu¬ 
lar or reuiform musses, but more usually long curved 
cylinders or vermiform crystals of aeolite. The bed 
of the Kales Siud mostly consist# of a similar rook* 
but in it the crystals are usually globular and very 
aradl, varying in size from a pin's head to a large 
pea, and having calcareous spar and quartz intermixed* 
or forming a minute centre to the zeolite, radiating 
outwards. At Cherolee* near Kachrode, ore some 
large overlying masses of trap porphyry. At Jowra, 
and near Rullam, are sonsII beds of a coarse calca¬ 
reous conglomerate. Beyond Dhar, near Sultan poor, 
occurs a InTgc bed of a handsome jasper, of purple, 
green or reddish, or tiver-brown intermixed j and in 
the neighbouring hills, towards Maudoo* and along 
the crest of the Vmdhya* a great variety of crystallized 
siliceous, calcareous and zeolitic minerals abounds. 
Large tables of agate, whose surface is often covered 
with delicate quartz crystals, large bails or geodes of 
agate Or quartz, often amethystine* but seldom of a 
deep or uniform colour, and stalactitic quartz or sili¬ 
ceous si liter* are abundant. These quartz or agate 
balls vary in size from five or six inches to a foot in 
their greatest diameter, and the internal cavity is often 
partially or entirely filled by pure calcareous or double 
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refracting spar. This last mineral occurs in all the 
hills in large masses. Sums of the zeolites are nearly 
massive, and are of a delicate pink or flesh-coloured 
tint; and a foliated variety of a brick-red occurs often 
in narrow seam a. Very large and beautiful speci¬ 
mens of the foliated and radiated varieties are the most 
abundant, some of which can, at first* scarcely be dis¬ 
tinguished from tremolite. 

Univalve and bivalve shelly particularly buccinuni, 
ammonites p and a species of muscle, abound in the 
marls and earthy limestones; the ammonites are 
mostly found in the bed of the Nerbudda near Gngknr 
MundatU and the falls, but 1 have not seen any but 
detached hand specimens and never imbedded in any 
rock. 

Along the whole bed of the ChumbuS is a broad bed 
or dyke of horizontally stratified tabular basalt \ each 
table of which is either rhomboidal or five or six sided, 
and their thickness varying from one or two inches to 
upwards of a foot* 

Their diameter U generally about a foot, and the 
tables are sa closely united at their sides, and their 
summits so level* as to frequently form a smooth pave¬ 
ment. and towards each bank breaking into small 
steps. Each table appears to have a nucleus or centre 
of a more compact* hard nature* and from thence to 
radiate outwards. This rock extends for a short dis¬ 
tance from the bank of the river* and has not been 
observed to alternate with amygdaloid or any other 
rock ^ and is therefore, perhaps, conneded Either with 
a lower bed of the globular trap* which the Vindhyu 
mountains seem to shew as constituting ihe lower 
strata \ or more probably, as occurring in the same 
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direct line with the basuiiic columns in Hemaurj. where 
there also appears a similar dyke, is connected with 
these last* 

In many parts of the Southern boundary of M&lwn, 
a short distance from Mhow, the country, near tile Vin- 
dlvvm breaks down into deep romantic ravines, from 
one to three hundred feet high, the sides of which are 
either very steep P or perpendicular, and composed of 
a large grained massive basalt approaching to rudely 
columnar. By these bo me of the small rivers and 
mountain streams find their way down to the Her- 
budda, giving rise to several beautiful waterfalls from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and eighty 
feet perpendicular height. This rock, like that of 
Nemaur, is much intersected by vertical veins of 
quartz, or narrow scams of a more compact heavy 
basalt, which appear to radiate from centres,, at some 
distance apart* and after a little way run parallel till 
the rays from contiguous centres meet. This basalt 
contains also small crystals of a agile, and grains of 
yellowish or olive-green olivine. 

Independent of the vast stores of iron ore in all the 
boundary hills of Malwo, there is a narrow bed of 
cellular day iron ore* East of the Chumbtil, extend¬ 
ing obliquely the whole length of the province, acid 
said to extend even to the North-east into llarrowtee. 
It constitutes a low ridge, of which the higher parts, 
ns at the Cave-temples of Doomnar, seldom exceed 
two hundred feet, and which apparently reposes on 
sandstone. In some parts thi* rock is tolerably com¬ 
pact, whilst in others it has large cavities, m which 
the same ore exists in a pisiform or bolryoidal slate. 
The ore is poor in metal* and not worked. 
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The upper or Northern part of Malwa k chiefly 
occupied by sandstone and sands; tone-slates, on which 
repose, in most parts, the low boundary range, ex lend¬ 
ing across from Chittore Lo Harrowtee; which consists 
principally of hornstone, splintery or conckoidal, and 
in Eoiue places the beds of which are so thin as to 
assume a slaty appearance. Its usual colour is light 
greenish or reddish grey, with thin stripes of a darker 
purplish red, and a radiated structure. Through the 
intersLices of these beds, in geueial about hall way up 
the hill, in many places percolate fine springs of good 
water : one of these occurs near ilampoore, where 
some stone reservoirs and a small temple dedicated 
to Mahadeva have been built by the pious Ahalya Bate- 
Besides filling these basons, a small stream is con¬ 
ducted through a pipe into the temple, and made to 
drip continually on the sacred Lmgnm. Brahmins are 
attached to and reside at the temple. This range 
throughout is precipitous, but of nearly an uniform 
height, generally about two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty feet, and of an unbroken determined line at 
the summit. All the beds seem to be horizontal or 
nearly so, but the upper lialf of the hill b usually 
massive. 

The sandstones are generally very fine-grained, and 
Yaiy in colour from a greenish find bluish grey* to 
a light hair or yellowish brown and brick-red. The 
brown varieties have usually rather a larger gram, 
and contain some times a little mica* The grey kind 
forms a very valuable building-atene* and is quarried 
fur that purpose iu many places East of the Chuiisbul. 
The pagodas and public edifices at Bampnora tire 
built of the yellowish-brown kind, quarried at Bamoree 
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near the left bank of the Chmubul ^ and at Bumpoora 
si magnificent tomb mul Serai are erecting to the 
memory of Jeswunt Row Holkar entirely of the grey 
variety, which, from its durability and the facility and 
perfection of sculpture of which it is capable, is ad¬ 
mirably adapted to the purpose* The same sandstones 
appear to run not only along the top of Malwa, but 
passing round at a short distance South ot Jowra,. ex¬ 
tend down its Western boundary. The aaiidstone- 
slates are sometimes rather coarse and friable, but 
usually* as about Rampoora, are dark-coloured, fine 
grained, and contain often imbedded in the centre a 
fat yellow clay. 

At Jeerun, and passing hence Westward towards 
Odeypoor, are sandstones and sands tone-slates of dif¬ 
ferent textures and colours. The principal rock at 
this first place is, however, a fine-grained yellowish- 
brown sandstone slate ; in which occurs much mica in 
brilliant minute plates, and between the slaty fracture 
numerous vegetable remai ns or impressions of a species 
of fern, appearing to be in a carbonized state. Some 
red and white striped varieties of sandstone slates at 
a little distance are coarse and friable ; and near the 
base of the small mound on which Jeetnn is built* 
occurs a bed, apparently overlying, of rather a coarse 
variegated brick-red and dull white sandstone. 

AfLer ascending the small ridge at Dulputpoora, 
which consists of a coarse siliceous gritsloue T com¬ 
mences an undulating country, consisting rather of a 
succession of low hills and ridges closely connected* 
All this tract, till near ChecLakairee, the boundary 
town of the Odeypoor territories, consist a of varie¬ 
gated sandstones, with the same in a slaty form, and 
of a very fine grain or nearly compact, in smaller 
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quantity.* The sandstones are of various tinls of grey 
and red, in stripes and spots ; but after passing Chee- 
takairee. the grey kind, in which there are sometimes 
smaller spots of a brilliant red, is the most abundant, 
and contains narrow beds of a coarse limestone, and 
ft red marl of ft fine grain. 

At Cheelakairee are some furnaces and shops for 
working an iron ore found in reniform or mamiIbted 
masses, and of good quality, a short distance South¬ 
ward, and abundantly in all that quarter and towards 
FT ee mutch. 

Proceeding West, a compact greenish-yellow lime¬ 
stone occurs, with thin beds of a slaty clay of a dull- 
reddish colour, and approaching in appearance tn a 
fine-grained sandstone ; but till near Chotha Saiireo, 
where are protruding masses of hornstone, little rock 
appears till approaching the Doom Ghaut or pass a 
little beyond it. This pass is over a low range, in 
general not exceeding One hundred, or an hundred 
and fifty feet high, and consisting of a hard compound 
rock, having the appearance of a porphyry of rather 
a fine-grained + red basis with numerous imbedded 
crystals of white quartz. Descending from it West¬ 
ward occurs, for a short distance, fine-grained sand¬ 
stone slates, succeeded by limestone and quartz rocks, 
in considerably inclined beds dipping towards the 
East. In these sandstone slates are no vegetable im¬ 
pressions, or at least not so abundaut as to be readily 
discovered. 

On ascending from the hollow, commence narrow 


* Thb appears 10 he Werow'» second or variegated sandstone 
formaiidfii 

f Thb bush appears to be a doc iiliewis grit 
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beds of a yellowish or buff-cobored and glimmering 
magnesian limestone* and a breccia or conglomerate, 
apparently of the same basis, but containing small 
round masses or pebbles of quartr Thin beds of the 
same slaty clay also occur for a little way farther. 
After a short distance, however, till near Peeliah* is a 
cultivated open plain i but beyond this to Dewlia is a 
very rugged wild undulating country, covered with low 
jungle. The rock* which every where rises to the sur¬ 
face, consists mostly of a fine-grained light or yellow¬ 
ish-brown lime-stoneand resembling some yellow 
marbles, and containing at first narrow beds of magne¬ 
sian limestone with occasional thinner ones of a large- 
grained siliceous sandstone,, having combined small 
quartz pebbles and a fine-grained red marl occurring 
abundantly towards the latter part near Satolew Hence 
to Burnt Sadree is a cultivated country. At this place 
is a low range ot a fine-grained siliceous sandstone, 
hut beyond it, till near Cannore, the country is covered 
with a low jungle and a rich vegetable soil* Iiere 
occur beds of a sienith granite; but after passing Can- 
nore o light-coloured sienite forme the principal rock. 
It, ho we rer, differs much in appearance in various 
parts of its course, from the greater or less prevalence 
of the hornblende- The ingredients indeed are some¬ 
times almost separated into distinct seams* veins of 
quartz, and brilliant hornblende often occurring almost 
mruixed. Towards Bheindur commences a fine granite. 


* Apparently tbe mountain limestw of Werner, and with the 
other rocka constituting perhaps his first flat limestone and first 
aandstonc foj-nuimns. Northward of ihu M gypsum and racltaih 
are ahundaui tnmcnls; and there arc grounds. for beltmib; that 
&oal ivilI also* Ih- found. 
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and at that place occur vast beds of the same, but of a 
larger grain, haring light-coloured felspar and white 
quartz, but mica of a greenish black in rather large 
plates, and often so abundant as to give the rock a 
slaty structure or fracture* 

A little lo the Westward of Bheiudur the country 
gradually rises, and for a considerable distance day 
slate of a dark-grey colour, and sometimes nearly 
earthy teitare, is the only rock. This is succeeded by 
the light depict, for a short way; but thence to Kai- 
roda is a finely granular rock resembling sienite, but 
apparently a smell-grained granite, and owing its 
greenish spotted appearance to small disseminated 
crystals of thaUite. 

From Kairoda to Durolec, is a level, barren, and ip 
some parts swampy tract, crossed North and South by 
streams of sand, gravel, fragments of quartz, and other 
detritus; but thence to the mountain range which 
incloses the city of Odevpoor to the Eastward, is 
mostly gneiss of the waved or banded variety in nearly 
vertical or highly in dined beds, dipping towards ihe 
North-east and containing or alternating with granite : 
narrow veins or seams of brilliant slaty hornblende 
and quartz also occur in smaller quantity. 

With respect to this range itself, it is generally From 
four to seven hundred feet high, and is composed of 
either massive or columnar horn stone, in most parts 
finely porphyritic, in Others, as at the Deybur lake, 
forming a large conglomerate with much interposed 
golden mica. It appears to rest immediately on 
gneiss, but reposes against, or has inclosed in it, a 
central bed of mica slate* 

A Little to the Southward of the Deybaree, or East¬ 
ern gate, leading into the Odeypoor valley, oecura one 
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of those fine lakes * * common to Me war, and In which 
the Rajpoot Princes take great tklighL and in their 
construction spend large sums, not only from their 
magnificent scale, and summer palaces being built at 
them, but from the nature of the materials and perfec¬ 
tion of the workmanship ; the architects and sculptors 
ofOdeypoor being celebrated throughout the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces, and forming a school which alone 
is thought to produce artists capable of executing 
great aquatic works. This lake, though one of the 
smallest, merits notice, not only as affording an ex¬ 
ample of the general mode of their formation, hut as 
giving a view of the internal structure of these moun¬ 
tains, by means of a great slide, or rent occurring at 
this place. 

The small river Red us, which has its rise in the hills 
a short distance from Odeypoor, and a branch of 
which supplies the lake of that city with water, has 
its course, and is still allowed a partial vent, tliTough 
a narrow opening in this tasteru boundary range, 
which leads down by the Deybur lake, and, forming 
two of its sides, joins the larger range encircling that 
city to the Westward. Some convulsion of nature 


- Th«c two range, meet alw North, forming nil together a 

*Uonit inaccessible tamer round I he beautiful valley of Qdey- 
|«wr, and into which there are hut three regular ptu*,, hv ibr- 
iihrd gateway,, hui one or two difficult footpath) aK M j d ' a[u} 
to 0«ur. The breadth of the valley | s about ten mile.,, an[ | j u 
length tinny- The litumiun of the city itself I, pleasing; ailt I it* 
approach front the Eastward. ruing gradually toward* the palace, 
udueh i* itself a fine object, and having in die tack-ground rugged, 
primitive mountain! over topping M( b other in the extreme dis¬ 
tance, it romantic, and give, an air of gnndew which doc, not 
io it cm a nearer ahipccUori, 
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lias tom asunder, °r caused to slide, upwards of an 
hundred feet of the lower portion of the Southern 
mountain, forming a precipitous grand chasm from 
fifty to one hundred feet broad, the sid es of which 
expose to view enormous columns of hornstone (which 
appear to be minutely porphyritic from interspersed 
mica), highly inclined and dipping towards the East. 
Through the centre of the mountain occurs a narrow 
bed of fine liglit-coloured mica slate. 

I'font the detached portion of the mountain, across 
the bed of the river, to that opposite, lias been thrown 
a magnificent dam, faced with marble, and adorned 
with sculptured figures, small temples, and open build¬ 
ings of the some materials. This dam is thirty-seven 
feel high above the level of the lake, which is said to 
be very deep, and whose waters are clear and sea- 
green. Its length is three hundred an d thirty-four 
yards, and it is one hundred and ten yards broad at 
the top, but increases by numerous steps towards the 
base. On the late side it is also strengthened by 
largo projecting square buttresses. The Bed ns, thus 
obstructed in its course through these hills, overflow 
part of the neighbouring valley for about a mile Bast 
and West by about double that distance North and 
South. It is allowed, however, n partis] vent through 
the chasms, across which rude walls are thrown to 
allow the escape of the superfluous water when it has 
attained a certain level in the Jake. The valley of 
Odeypoor itself consists either of gneiss or a fine¬ 
grained granite, at first scarcely to be distinguished 
from some micaceous sandstones. 

In passing from Malwa to Odeypoor farther South¬ 
ward across the Duryawud valley, and the Suloombur 
nmge towards the Deybur lake, the character of 
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the country, and order of rocks, differ from those de¬ 
scribed- 

Although the country from Mundissor to Pertaub- 
prurh is some tv hat wild and broken, and again be¬ 
comes so after a short distance proceeding Westward 
towards Dewlia, it is only on descending from that 
place in the direction of Phoougn Tullao, that we 
finally enter the boundary hills, and begin to perceive 
traces of other rocks than those common to Malwa. 
Near this last place, and at Dewlia, occur two distinct 
stages or small descents, with intermediate woody, 
undulating country; at each of these there is a deci¬ 
sive change of rock, the first part consisting mostly 
of fragments or overlying masses of the trap rocks 
just quitted; but at the loot of the last descent, near 
Phoonga Tullao, all traces of these are lost, and sienlle 
nod porphyritic rocks form all the small hills and basis 
qf the valleys in this wild tract. This sieuite is generally 
coarse-grained and porphyritic from large imbedded 
crystals of felspar. It forms the basis principally of 
the rivulets and valley, but the small hills consist 
equally of this and clay porphyry- This last consists 
of a basis of very hue hard clay slate, varying in co¬ 
lour from yellowish to reddish and greenish grey, and 
containing imbedded crystals of quarts, and some 
felspar both in grains and thin veins, but Hie latter 
being usually porphyritic* The sienite porphyry also 
contains thin seams of a fine green day slate with- 
oot the quarts. The cloy porphyry occurs also at the 
top and sides of the hills in large overlying mosses. 
The beds or slaty structure of these rocks have u 
direction nearly North-west and South-east, are highly 
inclined, and dip towards the North-east, whilst 
the hills themselves tun nearly North and South. 
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These rocks continue for several mileSj till finally 
entering the Dury&wnd valley near Peepliah* consti¬ 
tuting a very wild romantic hilly tractj covered with 
low jungle chiefly of the Bamboo (Bon thus a arundi- 
uatea and stricte), Hu tea frond osa f Teak (Tectoaa 
grand is), Bair (Zhypirns Jujuba), and Aid (Morinda 
ci triloba.) Some beautiful small valleys occur in this 
space; and the more distant hills are higher, steep* 
long* and narrow or conical, with craggy summits, and 
their sides covered for the most part with a stunted 
vegetation. 

At Peepheli occur large protruding beds and masses 
of a coarse-grained granite with black mica, similar to 
that noticed at Bfaeiudnr. This rock continues across 
the valley to Duryatvud. Thence proceeding West¬ 
ward towards Soledew, sienite, but usually of a fine 
grain and dark colour, and porphyritic s ionite, again 
occur. This sienite contains iron pyrites, and is of 
extremely dithcult fracture- Large beds, however, of 
a coarse red granite often rise to the surface at the 
ridges- At Soledew itself a fine-grained sandstone, of 
a yellowish or greyish white, and of a slaty structure, 
occurs in narrow beds with horn stone. Close to the 
Westward of Soled ew fl com me nets the ascent of the 
Maunpoor or Suloombur range, whose general eleva¬ 
tion above the Duryaw ud valley is seven or eight hun¬ 
dred feet, but in many par La eleven or twelve hundred. 
This range consists almost entirely of slates, with sub¬ 
ordinate beds of greenstone, greenstone slate, and a 
finely granular crystalline limestone of a light grey 
colour. These greenstone or limestone beds, however, 
occur principally during the ascent or first part, but 
become more scarce towards Maunpoor, clay and 
chlorite slates being almost the only rocks for five or 
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six miles. These slates are vertical or highly inclined, 
their direction being nearly ^oith’north*ivest and 
South-south-east with a dip to the Eastward, T he clay 
slates vary in colour from bluish to greenish and lat¬ 
terly reddish grey; this last occurring chiefly about 
two miles from Maun poor, and containing an abun- 
dauce of brilliant golden mica in minute plates. I n this 
occurs a large bed also of a coarse breccia or conglo- 
me rale, having a basis of porous rather soft clay. The 
greenish clay slate contains an abundance of cubic 
crystals of pyrites, and the chlorite slate of magnetic 
pyrites. The whole ascent of this range from its im¬ 
mediate base to Maun poor, a small hamlet situated on 
its ordinary summit, is about six miles and a half. 
The only road is a small footpath, either along the beds 
of several of the little mountain streams rising here and 
flowing into the Mhaee, which has its sudden turn a 
little Southward, or the narrow ledges winding along 
the abrupt sides of these mountains. The ascent is a 
task of considerable difficulty, and even danger, from 
the continual obstructions of large overlying masses of 
the slates every where scattered about in wild disorder 
and threatening their fall with the slightest impulse. 
Thick, but stunted jungle, covcts this range, but con¬ 
sisting mostly of bamboo and teak. 

About half a mile North of Maunpoor occur two 
singular hills, of one hundred and fifty and two bun- 
dred feet high, composed entirely of compact white 
semitransparent quartz, in parts slightly tinged with 
red. They rise abruptly from the slates. From the di¬ 
vision of this rock into vertical and horizontal fissures 
arises a singularly wall-like structure, and an angular 
wild outline, and castellated appearance, which, with 
its brilliant white colour, contrasted with the sombre 
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hue of the elates makes these hills at a distance re¬ 
semble snowy peaks rising from amidst desolation and 
disorder. Immense beds of quarts, indeed, abound not 
only in these and neighbouring hills, but in ail the 
lower plains of Suloombur and towards Odeypoor, 
In the midst of this range occur some small fertile 
valleys from one to three hundred feet below its com¬ 
mon summit. Such is the pleasant small one at Beer- 
awul about two miles West of Maun poor, a distance 
which may be reckoned the ordinary breadth of the 
top of these mountains. For soon after passing this 
small village, the road winds by watercourses, and the 
intersection of the hills, gradually down to the Suloom- 
bur valley, which may be said to commence at Mtd- 
poor* by the hills gradually falling off North and South. 
This whole descent is covered with thick jungle, and is 
about eight miles long, The same rocks occur and 
succeed each other as on the Duryawud side; but mica 
slate appears as the principal rock for three or four 
miles after passing Beerawul. The coarse red granite 
seems to be the principal rock in the Malpoor valley ; 
but afterwards, till dose to Suloombur, gueis.-i. The 
bed of the llurnee river at this place consist* of the 
Biitue red granite, iti w hich occur narrow seams of pure 
fleah-eoloured felspar. The hill at the base of which 
Suloombur is built, consists of gneiss with thin quartz 
veins j but immediately beyond it For some distance^ 
almost the only rock is mica slate in which oc¬ 
curs thinner beds of either hornblende and mica, or 
hornblende slate; but quarts in beds and overlying 
masses is very abundant. The same red granite appears 
again halt way towards the Deybur lake or Beerpoor; 
but, approaching that place, gneiss. The noble lake 
railed Deybur or Jey Sagur, bus been formed by taking 
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* advantage of similar circumstances to those noticed at 
Odey Sagur. The Goomtec river, which formerly burst 
through a narrow opening in this range, is arrested by 
a magnificent marble dam thrown across its bed, to 
prevent which being endangered, a parLial vent has 
been given to its waters, at a lower part of its banks. 
This Jake presents a deep clear expanse of water: 
bounded on two sides by hue mountains from four to 
seven hundred feet high and projecting abruptly into 
it. The other sides consist of lower elevations or 
ridges* The extreme length of the lake is about eight 
miles* and its breadth from three to four miles. It has 
some pretty small woody islands near its centre* on 
the largest of which an Hindu devotee has taken up 
his residence. The dyke or dam is of superior mag.* 
ui licence and workmanship to that at Odey Sag nr* 
and an handsome palace and attendant buildings have 
been erected on tire hill at its Eastern end. Along it 
also arc several pretty small open marble buildings, 
and at the centre a temple of the same materials* 
Slops, the whole length of the dam, lead down to the 
water* These are ornamented by large figures of 
elephants* on high projecting pedestal^ at short dis¬ 
tances asunder. The total height of the dam to the 
waters edge is fifty four feet, and its length three fur¬ 
longs : its breadth one hundred and ten yards. From 
the premature death, however, of its builder, Rnim j ey 
Singh, it is in an unfinished state. Every part of it is 
faced with well-cut white marble, and the small builds 
lugs* elephants, and all its decorations are of the same 
stone* which is abundant in the neighbouring grand 

* Thw ar* *W^u feei of a m&k Wwrkof 

marble, 
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range. It appears, however* to be much intersected by * 
thin veins of mica. 

The base and lower parts of these mountains are of 
gneiss with quartz veins; but the upper part rises uu 
a I most perpendicular bare will], of a Large conglo¬ 
merate or compound rock! consisting of immense 
re inform or com pressed globular masses of hornstone 
or quartz, imbedded in a paste of the same* but having 
interposed a large quantity of golden mica in brilliant 
small plates* which causes it readily to separate, or 
divide from the cement in that direction. Thin beds 
of mica slate occur near the centre of the mountain* 
with small seams of felspar* and large imbedded masses 
of lucullite of a black colour and dull conchoidal 
fracture* Some of the distant hills, by their rounded 
outlines and woody coverings, appear to want this 
overlying rock * whilst others seem to be grandly 
columnar* as at Gdey Sagur ? with winch range it 
bus already been stated to connect* the whole is 
a branch of the great mountain chain which runs 
nearly in a direction North and South past the West¬ 
ward of Odeypoor* till it joins the still more mag¬ 
nificent one of Mnrirar, It divides Guzerat from 
MalwSj Rath* and Bagur. This grand mountainous 
tract* as far as our very limited acquaintance with it 
yet enables us to judge, consists entirely of primitive 
rocks* principally slates and primitive limestones. 
Towards Doongurhpoor p Southward* are chiefly slates* 
with abundance of potato ne and pure steatite; whilst 
Northward, marble and rock crystal are abundant 
minerals, Every part of tlse fine palaces and garden 
residences in the lake at Odeypoor are of marble, and 
the sculptural decorations are not only highly finished* 
but display a considerable degree of taste, linages, 
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toys, ond a ^resit variety of articles ot marble, rock 
crystal. Mid a tea tile, are hence, and from Jeypoor, ex¬ 
ported to all the neighbouring parts of India. Copper 
and kail arc said to abound a little to the Northward, 
and the mines to have formerly yielded a considerable 
revenue. But during the late commotions, the opera¬ 
tions were suspended, anil have not yet been resumed. 
It is also asserted, that silver ore was found, hot that 
it did not repay the cost of working- 

Proceeding Northward frum the Deybur lake to¬ 
wards Odeypoor, mica slate is the principal rock. 
The country as Jar as Ginglah is open, and nearly 
level. 

Prom Ginglah for some distance occurs only the 
waved gneiss with quartz veins ; but on ascending 
towards Surmur, are beds of clay slate passing into 
chlorite slater, but principally greenstone slate* or por- 
phyritic trap, in which the mien is in rather large 
plates* and very abundant. At Koto ascend a succes¬ 
sion of small Mils, which appear to consist mostly of a 
fine-grained but friable pink sandstone, in considerably 
inclined bedsj with thinner ones of pure brilliant horn¬ 
blende, and containing a little of the same dissemi¬ 
nated throughout it- Near Kombur* and for some 
distance beyond it, the principal rock is a largely por- 
phyritie pink granite p with beds of greenstone slate. 
From Korabur towards Seesivee* there is a rapid 
ascent by a succession of low hills covered with 
stunted jungle; and after the first two miles* almost 
the only rock is a waved gneiss, containing thin beds 
of a small-grained granite and quartz vein** Near 
Sees wee* serpentine beds occur* but not abundantly. 
At Seeswee itself* the principal lock is a brilliant 
hornblende and quartz mixed, with a slaty structure- 
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From Sees wee till near Oeky Sagur is chiefly u de- 
solute, open plain a covered with vegetable mould. 

Passing from Malwa to Guzerat to the South-west, 
by Ally and Chota Odeypoor, is a continuation of 
this same hilly belt; but in general the descent is 
more gradual, and the bills of less elevation. The 
order and variety of rocks are nearly similar to those 
already enumerated- 

The first well-marked descent occurs near Tirrella, 
and continues gradually* for fourteen miles r to Parah* 
In the greater part of this distance occur the trap 
rocks of Malwa, succeeded by coarse sandstones and 
limestones, with immense quarts beds, siliceous grit¬ 
stone, mid coarse conglomerates. The limestone is* in 
general* coarse, approaching in parts to earthy, of a 
deep brick-red intermixed with white, and containing 
often much sites. Towards Goorah commences clay 
and chlorite slates* and those singular quartz hills 
mentioned in the MaunpOOf range, but here, from 
their less elevation but greater length, assuming at a 
distance the appearance of an encampment k Quartz, 
indeed, forms, till after passing Goorah, a very abun¬ 
dant rock. Beyond Goorah, till reaching the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hajpoor, mica slate, with scaras of pure 
felspar, sometimes perfectly white, is the principal 
rock. Jn some places, felspar porphyry overlies in 
considerable masses. AtKajpoor, and thence to Chota 
Odeypoor* is rather a sinal UgTamed granite, in which 
the mica is black, the other ingredients while ; but it 
differs from that at Bheindur in having the mica in 
only minute grains, and in much smaller quantity. At 
Qdeypoor occurs a largely granular red li tries ton e* 
having a highly glimmering or splendent fracture, and 
containing disseminated small crystals ot rather dark 
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greed serpentine, and a very little mice. Granite 
again occurs till near J ubboogaum \ after which, little 
rock, excepting in large overlying masses, occurs till 
near the borders of Guzemt, when a coarse millstone 
grit is an abundant rock, and is quarried in many 
places for domestic purposes, and sent to Barodn and 
the surrounding large tow ns L 

With respect to the Eastern and North-east boun¬ 
dary, little knowledge has been yet attained of its 
geological characters j but the country is generally 
described as consisting of a broad hilly belt similar to 
that on the West, and in like manner gradually leading 
down to tile lower plains of Bimddcund by what is 
termed the second range of the Vindhya. Whether 
or not trap rocks, either of tlse Malwa, or of an older 
formation, continue in this direction, has not yet been 
ascertained ; but there are grounds for believing that 
the tract does not consist of primitive rocks. 

In concluding therefore this loose, rapid sketch, I 
have only again to claim your indulgence for any defi¬ 
ciencies, or errors, which may have arisen from the 
mode in which tile materials were collected under the 
pressure of more important public duties, which ad¬ 
mitted not of delay, and id forded little leisure j but 
inure particularly from the unfavourable circumstances 
both of health and time under which these hints have 
been embodied. Probably these tuny not affect the 
general accuracy of the whole, as I have preferred mea¬ 
greness to error, and rejected much which required 
more patient research for its confirmation. I cannot 
also hut remark, tliat^ considering the disadvantages 
under which we all labour in this remote quarter from 
the want of scientific cabinets, works, and instruments, 
even had fewer obstacles occurred, my limited acquire- 
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meats in this still infant science would not have pro¬ 
bably enabled me to present yon with a more finished 
and perfect performance. My sole aim has been, in 
compliance ivith your request, to throw 1 together, in the 
absence of more perfect details* a few notes I pos¬ 
sessed on the geology of Malwa and Its adjoining pro¬ 
vinces, as an adjunct to its geography, leaving to more 
experienced and scientific geologists the after-task of 
correction and perfection of this imperfect outline. 

I have added, also, a slight geological sketch. In 
detail it may perhaps prove imperfect or erroneous m r 
but if it suffice to render intelligible the above remarks* 
it vvill have answered the only end l had in view* It is 
not offered therefore as a perfect geological map; sub¬ 
ordinate or more limited mineral beds or masses having 
been neglected, and only the more important or exten¬ 
sive noticed, and a few points having been traced 
merely from hand specimens. If it, however, prove 
genera Sly correct, it will possess all the value 1 attach 
to it, in its vet immature state- 

J have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

F. Danc.eufield, Captain, 
Surveying Officer. 
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Wind. , 

4. 

s 

o 

2844. 

61 

None. 


5 


2840 

08* 



9 

. 

39-11 

84 


5. 

9 

- 

2840 

631 

S.E. 


13 

- 

38.18 

70* 

S. 


5 

- 

3844 

701 

S.W. 


9 

- 

38.15 

os" 


0. 

10 


38-31 

65 

s. 


5 

- 

38-19 

70 

Kane. 


9 

* 

28.20 

67 


r. 

10 

- 

39.34 

68 

•S.S.T’. 


5 

* 

38,30 

70 



9 

- 

23-20 

08 


8* 

10 

- 

3844 

70 

S. 


& 

- 

38.19 

75 



10 

- 

38.30 

70 


9. 

10 


28415 

70j 

w. 


5 

- 

38. 15 

75 



9 

* 

28.10 

09 


90. 

10 

- 

2843 

03 



J 

- 

234] 

78 

w. 


10 

- 

28.13 

09 


II. 

10 

1 

2843 

73* 

s. 

IS. 

10 

* 

23.13 

74* 

s.w. 


5 

- 

28 15 

76| 

S,W. j 

IS. 

10 

■ 

23. J 3 

714 


10 

* 

28.15 

711 

w. 


5 

- 

2845 

70i i 

S.W. 

14, 

10 

- 

2347 

701 


10 

1 

28415 1 

69 

N.W. , 


$ 

- 1 

23.175 

73 

N.W. 


9 


2848 

70 


E5. 

10 

- 

28-33 

G7 

N.E. 


5 

- 

28.14 

71-i ; 



10 

* 

2845 

03 1 


If, 

If 

- 

2847 

67 

E. 

17. 

5 

- 

2843 

60A j 

N.E. 

to 

* 

28-195 

65 

E. 


5 

- 

2841 

C9£ 

F- 

IE> 

10 

- 

2345 

60* 


10 

• 

2843 

GS 



5 

- 

2845 

64* 

E. 

- 

9 

“ 

2843 

08 

W. 
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isai; 

i Huur. 

ftioojr& 

A &* 

HdrnmrtfT. 

TLcfmn. 

raclfr- 

j Wind. 

19, 

10 

- 

£3.20 

, 02 

1 N. 


5 

■ 

28.15 

60 



9 

- 

£8.10 

64 


£0. 

JD 

- 

23.15 

64 

N.E, 


5 

- 

23,11 

SB 

2L 

10 

- 

23.12 

63* 


10 

- 

£3.05 

63 

N.E. 

22. 

3 

- 

*8,06 

0&i 

E. 

JO 


£8.15 

66 

E. 


5 

- 

£8.09 

69 

E. 


20 

- 

23,08 

07 


2$, 

l£ 

- 

£8.10 

71 

S. 


9 

- 

23 + 0G 

63 


24. 

5 

* 

£3.05 

7£ 



9 

* 

£3.03 

60 


25. 

10 

~ 

£3.15 

70 

s. 


6 

* 

£3.03 

73 

SM. 


10 

- 

£3.10 

60 


£6. 

10 

f 

£3.15 

72* 

S. 


5 

- 

23,11 

77 



10 

* 

23.13 

71 


£7, 

10 

- 

28.19 

74 

s. 


5 


£8-12 

76 


S3* 

10 

- 

*8.15 

71 


12 

- 

£8.18 

74* j 

s. 


5 

- 

28,00 

70 

N.W. 

£9. 

10 

- 

23.11 

71 


10 

- 

£8.14 

72 

E. 

30. 

5 

- 

23.03 

76 

N. 

10 

- 

28*11 

60 

N.W. 


3 

■ 

£8.14 

73 

W.N.W, 

51 * 

JO 

* i 

£8*06 

73 

W.N.W, 

10 

- 

23.08 

66 

N.W. 


5 

- 

£8.02 

73 


-—— __ 

10 

- 1 

23.03 

60 



2 A 
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Ai’PENOix. 


No. IV. 

Agricultural Details of Twenty-Jit* Ihgafis, taken from 
the Accounts ot Nalcha, a village in fAe Principality 
of Dhar, 

KHUREEF CROP—10 BEGAHS. 


12J 

n 


Seer of Jowarry Seed for 5 Begahs 


ditto Oorud ditto, 
ditto Moortg dJttOi 
ditto Til ditto* 
ditto Tootvuf ditto, 
ditto Chowrflis ditto, 
ditto Flax ditto, 
ditto Cotton ditto. 
Weeding - 

Hackery (o apccies of cart) 
and labour 


it 

n 

3 


SO 

10 


l ditto 
1 ditto 
A ditto 
£ ditto 
I ditto 
1 ditto 
| ditto 

hire for harvest home 


Village Expenstf vwl EiiMUhmeiit ; viz* 

Dues to the Fetid, Putwarry, Buliaee* Carpenter, 
Lobar* Berber, Washerman* Shoemaker and Ha- 
vildar, who P though always paid in kind* are here 
calculated to receive equal to * 

Iron for ploughs, ropes, Eind labour 
Government Tax, at 2 rupees per Begab - 


Total Expense 

Receipts. 


Sate of 

n 

Maunds of Jowarry 

- 

- 

ditto 

3 

ditto Oorud * 

- 

- 

ditto 

S 

ditto Moong - 

- 

- 

dftjo 

1 

ditto Oil, &c. of Til - 

- 

- 

ditto 

H 

ditto Toomir - 

- 

* 

ditto 

1 

ditto Chowrah 

- 

- 

ditto 

s 

ditto Flax 

- 


ditto 

2 

ditto Seed of ditto 

- 

- 

ditto 

1 

ditto Cotton - 

- 

- 


Nett Produce 
Deduct Charges 


Nett Profit of die Ryot 


Rs. AS- 


1 

4 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

2 

D 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

8 

S 

3 

8 


12 

12 

8 

E> 

20 

0 

57 

4 

35 

0 

0 

0 

B 

12 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

7 

3 

S 

6 

B 

0 

72 

4 

57 

4 

15 

0 
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KURBEE CROP — 10 BEGAHS. 

Expense*. 

1 | M aumla of Grain fur 2 

ditto and 30 sours? of Wlrart J ditto 


■iO^J 


i ditto 
J ditto 
| ditto 
1 ditto 
j ditto 


7| ditto Barley - 
7.4 ditto Mllsoqt 
? j diem Peas 
31 ditto Linseed 

15 ditto Kr;osin _ 

Village expenses and establishment, edculaied at 

Harvest ho me anti Washing 

Government L arf | 'fas, nt £ rupee* per Hegah 

ToLjJ Experts? 

Receipt** 

Sab of 0 MaumLs of Grain 
ditto 15 ditto Wheat - 

ditto 4 ditto Barley - * 

ditto 2 ditto Mtittur 

ditto 2 ditto Peas * . . 

ditto U ditto Linneed 

ditto 7J ditto Koositi - 

Nett Produce 
Deduct Expenses 
Nett Profit 

GARDE* LAtfDS—; BEGAHS. 

Expenses. 

Ol'lOW* 

It Scot of Pappy Seed for I Begali 
Weeding - 

Manure * * 

Mire of 4 men (hr watching, txc. * 

Extracting the Opium 

Village establishment - 

Government Land Tax, »;j rupees per Be^sti 

Total 

Sugar-cake. 

Casuss sufficient for I Bcgdi 
Leathern bucket for drawing water 
Rope - - - - 

Iron - _ 

Two men for watching fields 
Hemp ropes - _ 

Carrhfd forward 


Its. 

Air 

4 

to 

n 

n 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

5 

1 

4 

*2 

13 

2 

IS 

20 

0 

u 

n 

\G 

0 

40 

l> 

15 

0 

4 

t! 

4 

0 

4 

s 

7 

8 

91 

~ 

04 

15 

m 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

12 

(1 

4 

0 

J 

0 

7 

a 

33 

9 

24 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

8 

37 

0 


2 a $ 
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tta, Aj. 


Brought forward 

- 

37 

0 

Manure - 

- 

2 

0 

Hire of men, woinHngh and planting 

- 

9 

0 

Fences * 

- 

2 

0 

Labour for pressing juice 

- 

2 

3 

Cutting Cailcs for planting 

- 

1 

0 

denting ditto of loaves 

- 

$ 

0 

Iron pot for boiling juice - 

w- 

2 

3 

Fixe-wood - 

- 

t 

0 

Hackery hire - 

- 

i 

0 

Watering the field * 

- 

3 

0 

Village dues - 

- 

G 

9 

Government Land Tax* at 7 h rupee* |>er Ikigab 

* 

7 

3 

Total 

31 

J 

Rice. 


_ 


4| Score of Pnddv for L Begah 

- 

A 

0 

Watering 8, Wceding 4 t Man ure 2-8 

* 

9 

8 

Village establishment - 

- 

1 

8 

Government Land Tax - 

- 

4 

0 

Total 


17 

0 

Indian Cohn. 




SO Seers of Indian Com for 2 Bcgahs 

- 

2 

0 

Watering and cutting - 

- 

5 

0 

Weeding G F and manure 4 rs. 

- 

10 

0 

Village esmhlisbmEini - 

- 

3 

0 

Government Land Tax - 

m 

10 

0 

Toial 


33 

0 

Total Expense 


1G£ 

10 

Re criptA. 




* Sale of £$ seers of Opium, at I8 rupees each seer 

40 

0 

ditto Poppy Seed - 

- 

4 

0 

ditto 4| maunils of coarse Sugar 

• 

34 

8 

ditto 9 ditto Rice - 


24 

0 

ditto 24 ditto Indian Com - 

- 

4S 

0 

Nett Produce 


200 

8 

Deduct Expenses - 

- 

162 

10 

Nett Profit of the Ryot 

- 

37 

14 

Total profit of the Ryot during the whole year 

- 

78 

15 


* Opium Sku &Etii.pfi3 tbU rfcLntffAjFiiiE pricf witbiis tie last three 
3F , e*n i in usual Tale win 5 nad 8 rupee»ibe wen 
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Xo. V. 

Eipemtif of cultivating One Hegaft of Sugar-Cane t 
for a good , n tolerable, and a bad Season. 


Bxpemtt* ju. As. 

3 Cisw*i * of Bat or Sugir^cane cutunga - - 2,5 0 

Interest on 25 ra. nt 24 per cent, per annum 6 D 

Hire of jnen For planting ntid scraping - . J 0 

Mnn for watering S months, at 3 each month - 24 0 

CutEmg and paring at the rate of I rupee for twelve 
thousand* on a calculation of thirty thousand 
canes to a lnjgoh , - _ . ^ E 

Cutting Lanes to pieces and giving fuel to furnace, 

two men lor ten days - - - - 4 0 

Oil for working at night - , ^19 

I fire of an iron vessel for 10 days* at 3 annas per day 1 14 

A siUic of clothes lor the man who puts the canes 
into the MID - * . . -IS 

A pair of shoes * - ~ 0 S 

A man for driving the Bullock* at the mill - \ 0 


Carpenter at 2 ^ Kntcha or small seera, for ten days, 
Koonw, Hukdars and village Choomar, Bfurher p 
village Carpenter, Iron Smith 2 ,| each for ten days, 

$ mannds 3 seer. Proprietor of the wooden part 
of the Mill, hire for ten days it t\ s core, 25 seers. 

Dues to tin* Proprietor of the stone mill at seen 
Kutckt for ten days, 25 seers - - * jj 4 

5 Hackeries of vreod for fire * , g 3 

Dues o± Sircar (Government) - - - 4 4 

Hire of Ploughs - - - * - 2 S 

Total Pxpenses, 93 3 


fieceipis* 

Good Year, 

5 Maimeest or HQ Maunds Goor Knicha, rs. 

per Maurice - - . . - ! 35 0 

Deduct expenses - - * _ - 93 2 

Total Profit of a Beg ah 41 14 


' A m+n is the twentieth part n f a Refills. nnd thi* Utter is very 
nearly asc half of in ufrt, if we t]je < 1 ij.i jiI iwcnlv-clglli iucbti 

+ A !Vi mince is twelve Mtuo^l. 
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Tolejladll Ye ail. ft.'. As. 

Jfan indifferentyear.4 Mltlintt* of Goorat 27 ra. each EOS 0 
Deduct expenses - - * * - OS 2 



Total Profit 

- 14 14 

Ban V t a n - 



If a vary bad year, 2:1 MiumecH. 

at 27 rs. - 

- S7 S 

Expense 

■ 

- 93 2 


Ltm. to the Ryot 

25 10 


IS THE PUNJ MAHAL OF GQDRA.* 

E.iprints. Itab^sb^t (is. A&. 


Chius nuffkienl for one Regnh, - - - 37 & 

SO Cart-loada &r Manure, - - - - 10 0 

2-f Matinda of Kbu3 ;> - * * 10 0 

Leather bucket and rope, - - -10 0 

Hire oHabourers for planting and weeding - SO 0 

Two men for labouring at the well and afterwards 
at llie prs’Sftp one at ’ \hiv month, and the other 
at 3 ditto, fur 8 months, - - - 50 0 

E Lukthrs of the village altogether S mound* of Goor, 9 0 

Kent to the Sircar - - - - 22 0 

lion boiler and fire-wood, - - -50 


Total Expense - 139 ft 


Recriptj. 

If a plentiful harvest, £)d rnauiuL of Goor, at S per 

mound* - 279 0 

If an indifferent liar vest, fifi ditto - - - 249 0 

Li'a very had harvest, 03 ditto ditto - - 189 0 

The cultivator's profit is 90 rupees in a good season, 
60 in an indifferent, and in a bad year the expenses are 
just paid. 


# fo ike Fun; Af&hftl of (hi on A, Su^nr-^Anv (tfPQiiiiJ pays 4 ntueb 
lughcr rent ? hut it is tn he remarked tlmt ihi' BK-g~.nL is uiuch larger 
ibaiL Ibat of Mnlva, iLutl Itw rttrirqHurr is naSul to be superior. 

t The Bibn% or tUrodn ftuprn U eight [itr real, lees La value 
thin the Oo]c;Ld. 

* The Khul Aborc-airntionial in iftt; iUlk of the oil pluat, 

.ifttf (be all k-uEi espr^std, i| uml to line like bottom of the trench 
Or clmani'l tLrou^lk u-LkL the wuEof pn&Hi from the veil iubi tin- cane- 

ield. 
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No, VL 


Expenses, At. of cultivating Ouc Begah uj Opium ^ for 
a good, a tolerably tmd a bud Season. 


Expenses. 


5 Seers of Opium Seed - 

Manure» including conveyance - 

Expenses of u'acching the crops - 

Weeding* ploughing, sowing, &c. - 

Gathering the Opium, and wounding the poppies - 

Watering the fields nine times - 

Oil for putting the juice of the poppy in when scraped 

Rent to dm Sircar (Government) ■ 


Total Expense - 


Receipts. 

Good Yf.au, 

5 Seers Pucka 

Sale of Seed, 3 maunds 


Deduct Expenses 


Deduct Village Dues 
Nett Profit to the Ryot 


Toli:raih,e Yeah. 
7J Seers Kuteha - 
Sale of Seed 


Deduct Expenses 


Ha, Ah. 

0 

9 

2 

n 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

e 

0 

i 

0 

6 

0 

29 

9 


40 

0 

4 

0 

44 

0 

2B 

9 

14 

7 

L 

S 

12 

15 

SO 

0 

2 

n 

32 

n 

31 

i 


Nl-ii Profit to die Ryot 


1 10 
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Bad Yeah. 

5 Seers KtiEchi are sometime* the whole produce - 20 0 

Seed sold for - - - - - - - 2 O 

Lfiss to the Ryot 0 1 


Toiel Expense* - 31 I 


Opium, jot well as uther produce, in a bad season must sell 
dearer than in a tolerable one, and dearer in a tolerable than 
in a good one. The RyotV pro-fit and loss cannot* therefore* 
be correctly estimated in tables where one price of sale has 
been adopted throughout; because it is difficult fo calculate 
the fluctuation which arises from the state of crop and de¬ 
mand. 


VILL 

Wights, Touchy and Comparative Vat tie of the Malum 
Rupees with that gjf FurrutkubaiL 


T*bU tj Ohuj 

ArtiwJ 

WViBfbS- 

Gil 

Towb. 

.Trmisl EilrWifc* 
|H7f tOQ 1'UJli.L 
Kupflo.* 

Oojein Rupee 

173*56 

94 

100 

Indore do. - 

173,2 

93 

100 

Bhopal do- - 

168,7a 

3D 

109 

, Pcrtaubgurh do* * 

1 G3,G 

60,35 

l£f 

: Bhilsa da - 

I67 p 5 

82 P S3 

til 

Ounj Bua^nwda do h 

■ ■ ■ 

* P E 

113 

Jewry do. 

168,5 

82*20 

115 

Kat&h do, ~ 

175,5 

91,30 

fi ■ 

Odeypour do, 

\ Chandore do. 

167,5 

71 P 6 

!>■« 

170.15 

9U 

■ ii 


B, The Ftimickabad rupee contains165,220 pure 
grains, 7,780 alloy grains, 173 grains gross weight, 23,07d. 
sterling value. 


# Thij uppliief only to ibc cichim^c price for the pavmcDl of our 
troop, Ttt cotnpAntivv raluc qf the cciui b the enurket fluctuttle* 
daily. 
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No- V1IL 

Weights and Measures in the priricipai Town* of Central 
India, find Comparison with English H eights. 


Goldsmith's Weight. 

S ChawijI or Rite grains make l Ruttee, 

9 Ruttees, - - - 1 Mj&ga, 

12 Massns, - - - I ToUoh, 

By this, gold* silver, jewels, && are weighed, and are 

invariably the same* 

The Tolah weighs one hundred and ninety grains Troy. 

INDORE WEIGHTS. 

Purchase by 84 Oojein rupees l Seer. 

Soli 82 ditto, - I ditto. 

5 Seers, - - 1 Pti&eerae or Dhvmwe- 

20 Seers, - - l Maund. 

12 Maundl, or 240 Seers, 1 Maumee. 

As the Oojein rupee weighs 174,89 grains Troy, the rela¬ 
tive English weights may be easily ascertained by tins and 
the succeeding Tables, 

DEW ASS. 

30 Oojein rupees, - 
4£ Seer*, - 
16 J Seers, - 

12 M.rnnds r or J08 Seers, 

OOJEIN. 

80 Rupees Oojein+ 

5\ Seers, * 

J Seers, - 

12 Maunds, or 202J Seers, 


1 Seer, 

1 Dhurreci 
1 Mound, 

1 Mauuee- 


- L Seer, 

- I Dhtirree* 

- ] Maund, 

- 1 Mauuee. 
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NOVL E WEIGHTS. 


30 

Unjoin rupees, - 

’ 1 Seer, 

5 

Seers, ■ 

1 Dhurree, 

20 

Seers, - 

- L Mnund, 

12 

Mamuhi nr 24 U Seera, - 

1 Manner 1 , 


RUTLAM+ 


by 84 ^alini Sbaec rupees, - 

- I Seer* 

by SO 

- 1 Seer, 


3 Seers, 

- 1 Dhurree* 


20 Seers,. 

- I Maund, 


12 Mauude, or 240 Seers, 

1 Maurice. 

Hces, Beetle, S:c, &e. sell by a seer of 79 nijjees weight. 

Salim Shaee rupee ought to weigh 1GS.75 grains Troy. 


MUNDISSOR. 


92 

Salim Shaee rupees. 

1 Seer, 

4 

Seers* - 

» l Dhurree, 

15 

Seers* - 

1 Mnund, 

12 

Maunds, or 180 Seers, 

* 1 Maunee. 


KOTAH. 


30 

Kutah rupees, - 

^ I Seer, 

5 

Skti^ - 

- 1 Dhurry 

40 

Seers, - 

- 1 Maund* 

12 

Matmds, or 4B0 Seers, - 

- 1 Maunee. 


The Kotuh rupee weighs 174.8 grains Troy, 


Musuu. 


40 

Pice, - 

- 1 Face, 

IS 

Paee, - 

- I Seyit, 

20 

Scyo, - 

- 1 Maunee r 


The Kul.lIi Pice* on winch thh is founded, weighs eighteen 
Mussali or 27G,ti grains Troy, and the Faee measure ought 
to cuiiUuu its much grain sis will amount ip weight to the 
fib&ve number of Pice, 


A HP EM nx t N ,L Vlit 
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PERTAUBGURH WEIGHTS. 


Goldsmith's Weight. 

G Chawutg or like grains, - 
3 Kuitees, 

12 Masaabs, 


J Euttue, 

l Masaalij 
1 Tolah. 


Common 

30 Salim Shaee rupee*, 
5 Seers* - 
W Seers p - 
12 Man m3 a, 


Measure. 

* - 1 Seer* 

- I Bhurree, 
I Maund, 

- 1 Mamiee. 


DOONGUBHFOOR. 


52 Salim Siiaee rupees* 
10 Seers, - 
40 Seers* * 

J t M minds, 


1 Scer 3 

1 Dfrurvee, 

I Maurnip 
1 MaiLUEOp 


BANS1VAREA 

84 Salim Shaee rupees, 

5 Seers, - 
20 Seeis, - 

12 Mauiub, 

BHOPAL. 


30 Bhopal rupees, 
6| Seers, 

40 Pussecr-Kli 
100 MaunceSp 


1 Seer, 

I Dhwne, 

1 MiumtL 
1 Mauriee. 


1 Seer, 

1 Fu&Beerce T 
1 Maunee, 

! Mamma* 


BHILSAp TOWN OF. 


SO Bbitsl rupees, - 
G Seers, * 

43 Scers t or 3 Pusseerees, - 
SO Pussoerees, or Muunds* 
100 Mannce^t 


I Secr + 

I Pii3seoreep 
1 Maundp 
I Maumee, 

1 Maniasa. 
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SERONGE WEIGHTS. 


SO 

Sc rouge Rupees, 

- 1 Seer, 

Gj Seers, , 

■ 1 Puiiseeree, 

4 

PusseerecH, 

1 Maund, 

33 

PuBseeres, or 8 Mauuik, 

I Man nee. 

100 

Matinees, 

■ I Manila, 


OMUTWARRAs 


11 

Rupees, 

- 1 Seer, 

3| Seers, * 

- 1 Pus&cereo* 

7 

bcere K or 2 Pusseerees* - 

- 1 Dhturee, 

4 

Dhurrees* 

- J Maundy 

S 

Maunder 

- 1 Mauuec, 

100 

Matinees, 

I Manlm. 


KO 

5 

a 

32 

100 


beirseah. 

Bhoj^il Rupees, 

Seen, - 

Puiiscejft'ea, 

Pusaeerees, or 4 Maundy 

Mauiiees 


l SetTi 
1 Pi]saeeret + 
1 Maund, 

1 Mtuuoe, 

1 Manim, 


SHUJAHALPOOR- 


SO Byondet Rupees, 

3| Seemfii - 
£ Pussetrec-s, 

1 Bhtirrees p or 2S Seers, 
S Maunds, 

E £>0 Mminecs f 


I Seer, 

] Pusseeree, 
1 Dhurreo, 

1 Maund, 

1 Mamies, 

1 Maniasa. 


T , Th n! bmt rHb f - 3 Kere f ™d from Native information. 
„ fol]oi,:,!1 2 «'he remit of a Comparison made by Captain 

Standard FIEtB ° f ** L “ k "‘ wel @ h,s " wi,h a wincct English 

The Seer consists of *3 Hal Ice or current* a . 

Rs. weighing 

Seers, or half a Pnsseeree 20J rs, 3 
djttOi or Kumiah Pusseeree 410^. \q 
■5 ditto and 10 rs. or Grain Puss. 420 ra H lo 


«. dr. grv 
I 3 00 
0 7 30 

0 Id 00 
5 I 40 

i.*J£i££S ^diir^uuir 

”**• -*»—“ in ,he ' fful 
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The small or Kuranali (dry goods) Pusseeree is that by 
which every thing i* sold in the Bazaar. But the Ruimbh 
(or retail merchant) purchases hia gram by the large or grain 
PuBseerec. Tim Minimi lor grain consists only of 2i\ Seer* 
or 4 Pussecrees, but the Maund for Kuranah, as opium* ghee* 
apices, oil* and the like* is 40 Seers or 8 Pusseerees, 


tt'. dr- g?. 

Therefore the Grain Miuind mmt weigh, - 41 4 CJ 40 
And the Qphim anti Kuranah Maund, - 80 7 8 00 


Tim weights used, for dry goods generally differ from those 
ibr grain, salt, &e- and even Um latter are often not the same 
throughout a district, as those in use in the principal town 
which gives it its name. For instance Hie dry goods weights 
in the town of Bhilaa are as follows : — 

80 Bliilsa Rupees make - - l Seer, 

5 Seen, - - I Pus&eeree* 

8 Pusseerecs - - * 1 Maund. 

And again, grain, nail, &c* are bought and sold,, through¬ 
out the Pergunnab r by measurement (not by weight) agreeably 
lo the following Table, which differ* essentially From that 
given above as the standard town weights : 


10 Rupees make 
10 Pace* - 
8 Koor^ - 
4 Mutual* 


1 Face, 

1 Kooraj 
I Maund, 

1 Manure- 


Tlie Pusseeree is literally Punj Seer, or live Seers, But 
from alteration in the weight or the rupee (a certain number 
of which Form the srerj and other causes, the Passeeree fre¬ 
quently consists of snore than five seer*. Indeed, the seer 
weight has been often changed in fake manner* The know¬ 
ledge of such varb Lions in the fixed weight of particular 
town* tmd districts, will in n great degree account for the 
varieties of weight^ and measures at present in use through¬ 
out Central India, 
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3ti9 


Hates oj Insurance, in Pirtaubgttrh ■. 


From 

To 

Rate of Insumure for every 

h uadred of thelr valur- 



Ha. 

As. 

P*. 

PcrLatibgurli 

Kotah 

0 

14 

0 

it 

Baroda 

1 

8 

0 

ti 

Ahmedabad 

£ 

ft 

0 

i» 

lioorhanpoor 

2 

4 

0 

p 

Surat 

2 

0 

0 

it 

M 

Jeypddr 

Ptillee 

l 

1 

8 

4 

D 

0 

IP 

Ajmccf 

t 

8 

ft 

f* 

Kisli^ngurh 

I 

8 

0 

!■ 

lilLtlam 

ft 

10 

0 

Hr 

Odejpoor by ihe | 

1 

A 

0 

II 

Jemir route ) 

0 

t* 

Doolnpnnee ditto 

l 

4 

0 

M 

T ndore 

I 

4 

0 

tr 

Dogngutiipoor 

1 

i 

r* 

ii 

Looncuaiiec 

1 

4 

0 

II 

Baiiawarra ** 

Cl 

10 

0 


* In FcrlMali£itrfc the of imuraiice tr? (Hr Burnt on nil artirlra 

oF ImfUr* nml vary oftly AHMrifriff lo the dUliwice: fur in#binn* t n| 
arckl« proceed! uy from FcrUribgiirh to flojelo pmy ona In eiurlk 

hundred flf their T/dur. 
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No. XL 

Duties on Goods imported into the Principalities of 
Dooitgtirhpoor and Banswarra* 

DOONGURDPOOR. 

R$. Ash 

Per load of Kuranah p or dry goods, such as cotton* 

.dlks, ghee, oil, gums* beta-wax* tobacco* sugar- 
candy, being 143 rupees upon every hundred 
] i >ad of these articles * - - - l 7 

Per load of opium and broad doth* or £13 ra, IS 

for every hundred load - * -53 

Per load of salt and grain * - ® ~ 

Ditto ivory and indigo, or for every hundred load* 


013, IS 

* 

* 

* 

9 

3 

Ditto ditto of Kutclia iron 

- 

- 

- 

0 

10 

Ditto Pucka iron 

Sookree of one anna each load is 

levied. 

* 

— 

1 

3 

BrinjarrieSp being natives of Bagur and Malwa, 
follows: 

pay as 

Per one hundred load of salt 

- 

- 

- 

13 

0 

Ditto goor 

- 

- 

- 

£5 

0 

Ditto grain 

• 

- 

- 

13 

0 

Per load of opium 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

Ditto cottons and silks - 

* 

* 

- 

1 

7 

Ditto Kuranak, or dry goods 

- 

- 

- 

0 

11 

Ditto hory 

- 

** 


9 

3 

Ditto ghee s oil* tobacco, copper 


- 

- 

0 

11 

Per one hundred load of iron 

* 

- 

- 

21 

3 

Ditto awl 

- 

« 

- 

30 

0 


To the renter of customs one rupee for every Kafila* of 
whatever number, One for Moolak&i, or ineedng p and eight 
aunas Soukree (or morning repast) for every hundred loads. 


RANSWARRA. 

Kuranah, or dr^ goods,, per load 

Cottons of all kinds 

Silks, broad doth, opium* and ivory 

Tobacco - 

Cotton 

Ghee and oil - 
Sail, per hundred load 


Rs- As. Pat. 
0 110 
^00 
4 3 0 

on o 
o 10 o 

i o o 

14 0 0 
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Imports from Ataiftra, wither sold in ike district p $r passing 
tk rough* 


Cturse cottons, per bullock 
Koorhnnpoor ami C lan Jeer cotton - 
Sliahjehanpoor cottons 


Glieq and nil 
Kuranah and tobacco 
Cotton 


tlras? and copper - 

Opium 

Grain 


Rfir Al. Pfln 
2 0 0 

3 3 0 

3 4 0 

1 4 0 

4 0 0 

0 2 0 

10 0 
0 110 
0 10 0 


being the product of the district , nkmvet carried. 


Ghee and oil* per load - - -10 

Rice ^ - o 3 

Guif]j| ginger, Chey, Singahar flower*, Judes 

and iron, &c» - * - 0 10 

Iloney and becs-wax - - 14 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Ni R. When the duties are paid* a pass is given ; the N,v 
kidat&p or men posted at Kak^s, or losses, ford*, Set. seize 
all who have not one ; and these persons, who act as watch* 
men* levy a duty of one anna and a ludf per cent, indis* 
criminately on every loaded bullock. A small duly for pro¬ 
tection is also levied on merchandize by die Thakoors, or 
lords, through whose estates they pass. 


When an inhabitant of die city of PerLaubgurli introduce* 
opium into it* he pays flic following: taxes: 

Rs, As, Ps. 

To Government, ibr every 20 seers - 0 11 3 

To the Kamdar - * * - O 1 0 


Total - O W 3 


Poor cultivators, (being also old inhabitants) who bring 
opium in small quantities in pots into the city* only pay 

Rs. As. Ps. 

To Government - - * O 4 ft 

To the Kamdar - - - 0 1 0 


Total -05 £ 
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If sold in the city, these persons give Eve rupees' weight 
for every twenty seers: nod if carried out again, farther tuxes 
are levied* making the whole amount to four rupees two 
annas and a half per bullock load. And other subjects 
pay f in carrying opium through the town, about four annas 
additional per huLlock load. 

Foreigners passing opium through the town are taxed in 
an amount of five rupees four annas and a half per Potitee, 
or bullock load. 

After the Dewally, inhabitants of the city only are taxed 
higher* but In a very trifling degree. 

Cloths, spices* silks, grain;, &c. carried to, sold in, 
or passing through Pertaubgurb, ore taxed according to their 
respective value, urul with reference eo the merchants being 
inbabicants of the city, other subjects of thy district, or fo¬ 
reigners. There are likewise about fifteen other places in 
the district, at which light duties for transit and protection 
arc levied. 


Abstract of the dross Revenues of Territories in dentruf India for j1. I). 181 L', and their estimated 

‘ Incretue for A, D. 1S24. 
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MHilary Establishments of fAtf iVfMMt tffif/ Chiefs 
of 3/a hr a . 


S1ND1A, 

HorsesMaiioiflCilans 
Hindus 

Foot.—M ahoirtCilans 

Hindus 


4.005 

4306 

1,400 

1**300 


Sebundies and garrisons of forts 

HOLKAR. 

HoTSfd™ Mahoinedons - - 020 

Hindus - 2,045 

Foot,—Malionitdans - 50 

Hindus * - 150 

ftehiindSe^ garrbonBi &c- 

dhar. 

I Lome.—MuhomctLiitB * iO 

H Indus - 230 

Fool,—Irregulars, Sc bu radios, & c + } 

Hindus - j 

DEW ASS* 

Horse.—Hindus - * 140 

Foot.— „ (Irregolers, &c ) 200 

KQTAHh 

Horse,—Mahomcdaias - - 700 

Hindus * - * 3,500 

Foou—Mahomedans - * 1,960 

Hindus - 8,040 

Foot*—Hindus and Rajpoots* ) 

Sdi undies. gniriiom, See, J 


9,471 


13,700 

6,435 


8,465 


300 

1,000 


270 

SS7 


340 


4,300 

10,000 

S 0 t 70U 
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BHOPAL. 


Horse.—Million: edans 

- 

2,000 

Foot.—-Mabomedwi^ Afghans 

1,000 


Hindoo 

600 



-- .» 

1.C00 

Seb undies, irregular* &q. 


2,400 


DOONGURHPOOR. 


Home* — Rajpoots 7 

Irrfgularl^DiJ. Gosscinu and Moglitcs 

27S 

S53 

BANSWARRA. 

Horse,—Rajpoois 


303 

Fool— Midiomedans - 

250 


Hindus * 

037 



— — 

Ij0fl7 

PEUTAURGURH. 

Horse.—Rajpoots - 

- 

136 

Irregular* of all kind^s 

_ 

796 

SEETA MHOW. 

Horse,—Rajpoots - - 


270 

Foot.—Irregular* of all kind* 


660 

omutwarra. 

Hawe.—Hindu Feudatories - 

* 

650 

Foot,—Irregular*, Scbundies, &G. - 

- 

1,000 

KYCHEEPOOR. 

Horse.—R aj poots 

- 

GO 

Foot,—Irregular* of all kinds 

■* 

300 

ghuffoor khan. 

Horses Mahomedatts 

- 

mu 

Foot.—Sebundic* Irregulars, &e* 

- 

f5Q 


Total 7JJ,S1 i 
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No. XV. 

Talks exhibiting the Restoration of Villages in the 
Territories of l lot liar, D/tar* Dmcttw, ami Ilhopal. 


A* 
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HOLK Aft'S Ttrritorie*. 

? 

i* 
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g* . 

eg 

fi 

u ■ 

| 

f 

F 

*“ 

jr- 
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St 

MAHALS, Ac. 

X 

1 

ra 

> 
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Rampaora - * - ■ 
Naniiroye - - - * 

658 

117 

30 

33 

73 

50 

24 

23 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Naraingurh - * - - 

50 

50 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Sundhara - - ■ - - 

1£ 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S’Oreil ------ 

28 l 

20 

4 1 

4 

1 0 

0 

Rnrponr - - - - *■ 

23 

23 

0 

0 

0 

t> 

Jcrap&or - - - - - 

75 

44 

10 

15 

0 

0 

Machepoor - - - - 

71 

44 

13 

14 

0 

O 

Entry ------ 

24 

m 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Tornna - - - - - 

172 

156 

0 

ie 

0 

0 

Kailali - - - - • 

21 

13 

3 

5 

0 

0 

Jinr - , • 

112 

37 

15 

0 

0 

0 

MhhrMxlpdor - - - - 


225 

4 

3 

0 

0 

Dcbalpoor * - - - 

143 

130 

JO 

0 

0 

2 

Indore * * - - * _ 

354 

243 

5 

25 

45 

3J 

Baitinali - * - - * 

i 48 

31 

6 

5 

O 

O 

Kautkote * - - * - 

84 

a 

0 

0 

oo 

15 

Ranilpoor - - - * 

31 

17 

4 

4 

0 

G 

Alt* n>pn«>r * - * - 
Sundaiy p viz* 

25 

1 25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sindh's Shaec - 1 
Fuar ditto - - ( 

l iolkar ditto - - l 

Kushali ditto - - ) 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 


* Tbia Tibia ftheira only the KhtW or Government VVIJag**;— 
aaaipncd hi Jubgrcr, for the su^p&rt of Chiefs MSltifltfra, Ac. 
W?ct in Cbaril able Grauta, atc act inriudad, Tbe letter are computed 
HolW* TcmlorUn al 2&J i nnd h*.w, no duuM* hoc® restored in 
tike uiffif prflpnrdun u tbs Khalsa land*. 
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HOLKAR’S Territory*. 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 
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* 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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Stott of DHAR. 
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4 

3 
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13 
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1 

4 

3 

2 

43 

Kook^cv - « . - • 
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10 

17| 

Lahoree ^ - 

221 

10 

4 ! 

* 

i 10 

H 

Sultanpoor * - * - 

*7 
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10 

LI 
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Total 

351 

36 j 

28 
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32 

217 


• Nineteen of the JrioUU- villages in Sulliutpoor have hern repvo- 
pled within tbc liil two month*, which U'wtt only seventeen desoJnl? 
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Appeal}]*, K* *v. 


The Pergunrmh uf BuDiiAwu* has continued in its present 
state for nuny years pist, owing ts the protection of SihdiHi 
ivho held it throughout the worst period of anarchy. 
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JJfufe of DEW ASS. 

PERGUKNAHS, Ac. 
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Territories of BHOPAL. 
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TVmVoiw of BHOPALp 
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0 

10 
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10 

14 

33 
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35 
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O 
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Tito/iV-s* jlhitracH of Treaties^ and Engagement* Y with 
the Ruterst Print es r and Chief's of Central Indict, 

A. 

Treaty with Dowkt Row Sirtdia. 

Whereas the British Government, and Maharaja 
Alija Dowlet Row Siodia Behnuder, are mutually 
actuated by a desire to suppress the predatory po wer 
of the Findarries, and to destroy and prevent the 
revival of the predatory system in every part of In¬ 
dia^ the following Articles have been agreed on, 
for the purpose of giving effect to the mutual wishes 
of the two States. 

A an cue L —The contracting parties engage to 
employ the forces of their respective Governments, 
mad of their allies and dependents, in prosecuting 
operations against tile Pindames, and any other 
bodies of associated freebooters { to eiepel them from 
their haunts, and to adopt the most effectual measures 
to disperse and prevent them from re-assembling. 
\\ ith this view, the forces of the two Governments 
and their respective allies will immediately attack the 
Fin dames and their associates, according to a con¬ 
certed plan of operations, and will not desist until the 
objects of tliis engagement are entirely accomplished. 
The Maharaja farther agrees to employ his utmost 
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efforts to seine the jxsrson* of the Pindarry leaders and 
their families, mid to deliver them up to the British 
Government. 

II,.—The Pindarry hordes having established them¬ 
selves in the territories of the Maharaja and other 
neighbouring states* it is hereby agreed, that, on theii 
expulsion, such of the lands occupied by them as here¬ 
tofore belonged to the Maharaja shall be immediately 
resumed by his Highness, who engages never to re- 
admit them to possession. Such of the lands now 
Occupied by the Pindarries as belong to other slates, 
shall be restored to their rightful proprietors, provided 
they shall have exerted themselves to the extent re* 
fjuired in expelling the Pindames, and shall engage 
never to readmit them, or in any way to connect 
themselves with those freebooters, 'llioae Lands shall 
otherwise he delivered over to Maharaja Dowlet Row 
Sindia, and be held by him on the same conditions. 

HI,_Maharaja Dowlet Row Sindia hereby engages 

never to re-admit the Pindsrries, or any other pre¬ 
datory bodies, into his territories, or in any manner 
lo ‘rive them the smallest countenance or support, or 
to permit his officers to do so; on the contrary, his 
Highness promises to issue the most positive orders to 
all his officers, civil and military, and to enforce them 
by the severest penalties, to employ their utmost 
efforts to expel or destroy any bodies of plunderers 
who may attempt to take refuge in his Highness’s 
territories. All officers disregarding bis Highness's 
order* are to be considered mul dealt with as rebel* 
to the Maharaja, and enemies of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

IV—Maharaja Dov.let Row Sind i a is the undis¬ 
puted master of his own troops nod resources. With 
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a view, however* to the more effectual accomplishment 
of the objects of this Treaty, his Highness agrees, that 
the divisions of his troops (which taken together shall 
amount to 6000 horse) employed in active operations 
against the Piudatries or other freebooters, shell act id 
concert with the British troops* and in conformity tu 
the plan that may be counselled by the officer com¬ 
manding the British divisions with which his High¬ 
ness's troops may be appointed to act in concert. 
With the same view it is agreed^ that a British officer 
shall be stationed with each division of the Maharaja’s 
troops* to be the channel of communication between 
them and the British commanding officer j and to for¬ 
ward the other purposes of their conjunct operations, 
his Highness engages that all his officers, civil and 
military ? shall afford every degree of support and 
assistance in their power, in procuring supplies or 
otherwise, to the British troops operating hi his terri¬ 
tory ; and any failure in this respect shall subject the 
offending party to be considered and treated as a rebel 
to his Highness, and an enemy of the British Govern¬ 
ment* 

V + ^-Maharaja Dowlet Row Sind hi engages, that 
the divisions appointed to act in concert with the 
British troops shall be maintained in a state of com¬ 
plete equipment, both men and horses, and regularly 
paid. In order to provide effectually for the latter 
object* in such a manner as shall prevent all future 
discussions or disputes, his Highness consents to 
renounce, for the next three years, the payments now 
made by the British Government to him, m well as to 
certain members of his family and ministers of his 
government, and that those sums shall he disbursed 
towards the payment of his Highness's troupe, through 
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the British officers stationed with them: and the Bri¬ 
tish Government agrees, at the conclusion of the war, 
and after his Highness's troops shall have received 
what may be due to them, to pay any balance that 
may remain to his Highness, With the same view, 
the Maharaja Dow Let Row S India likewise consents to 
relinquish, in the fullest manner, to the British Govern¬ 
ment, for a period of two years, the tribute which he is 
entitled to receive from the states of Joudpoor* Boon- 
dee* and Kotah* 

VI—-It is agreed, that the troops of Maharaja 
D owlet Row Sindifl, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
shall occupy, during the war, such positions as shall 
be designated by the British Government, and shall not 
change them without the express concurrence of that 
government; any nneoncerted movements being calcu¬ 
lated to derange the joint operations of the forces of 
the two States, and to give advantage to the enemy. 
It is also agreed, in order to ensure the due execution 
of the stipulation contained in this Article, that the 
British Government shall be at liberty to station an 
olHcer in each of the divisions of the Maharaja's army 
above mentioned. 

VII.—The force that will be put in motion by the 
British Government, and that actually in the service 
of Maharaja Dowlet Row Sindia, being fully sufficient 
to chastise the Pimkrries* and effect the objects of the 
present treaty, his Highness agrees, in order to prevent 
the possibility of collusion between His officers and the 
PindarrieSj not to augment his forces during the war, 
without the concurrence of the British Government. 
Hi* Highness expressly engages to prohibit his officers 
from admitting into the ranks of his army, or otherwise 
harbouring or protecting, the Pindurnee, or utlier Free- 
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hooters \ and ail persona neglecting or disobeying 
these orders, are to be considered and treated as 
rebels to his Highness, and enemies of the British 
Government. 

VIII.—With a view to the more effectual prosecu* 
tion of the joint operations of the two Governments 
and to the facility and security of the communication 
of the British troops with their supplies, the Maha¬ 
raja j reposing entire confidence in the friendship and 
good faith of the British Government, agrees that 
British garrisons shall he admitted into the forts of 
Hindis and Asseergurh, and shall be charged with the 
care and defence of those forts during the war, and 
shall have the liberty of establishing depots within 
lb cm. The flag of Dowlet Row Sindia shall, however, 
continue to fly in the fort of Asseergnrh. and his High¬ 
ness shall be at liberty to station a killednr, with a 
personal guard of fifty men, in the said fort 5 but it is 
clearly understood, that the actual command of that 
placej as well as of Hindia, and the disposal of the 
warlike stores that may be found in those forts, shall 
he vested exclusively in the British commanding ofli- 
cem. Any part of those stores that may be dam aged 
or expended while the forts in question are occupied 
by the British troops, shall be accounted for, and the 
value made good to his Highness, For the more 
effectual performance of this stipulation, inventories 
shsilt he taken by officers, on the part of both Go¬ 
vernments p at the time of the occupation of the forts 
by the British Government. The present garrisons, 
with the exception above stated in regard to Asscer- 
gurh, shall move out of the forts. The Maharaja will 
thenceforward Kara no farther concern with the Sebim- 
dies of the garrisons ; but his Highness other troops. 
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including the Pagah, &c., shall encamp at such places 
a* may be prescribed by the British officers, in con¬ 
formity to the provisions of the Gth Article* The 
territories depending on the forts above-mentioned 
will continue to be managed by the officers of the 
Maharajaj who will receive every support from the 
British Government and its officers. The Whole, or 
such portion of the revenues as may be necessary, 
shall be appropriated to the payment of the Maha¬ 
rajah troops acting in concert with the British dm* 
sionu, as stipulated in the 5th Article ; and a faithful 
account of the whole shall be rendered to his Highness 
after the conclusion of the war. The two forts above- 
mentioned, and the territories dependent on them, will 
be restored to the Maharaja, as soon as the operations 
against the Pindanies, or their confederates, shall be 
brought to a termination, in the same condition in 
which they may be delivered up to the British Govern¬ 
ment, All private property will be respected \ and 
the inhabitants of the towns or villages depending On 
the forts, will enjoy the protection of the British Go¬ 
vernment, or be permitted to depart with their property, 
if they think proper, 

IX*—The main object of the contracting parties 
being to prevent for ever the revival of the predatory 
system in any form, and both Governments being 
satisfied, that to accomplish this wise and just end, 
it may be necessary for the British Government to 
form engagements of friendship and alliance with the 
several Stales of Hindustan, the 8th Article of the 
Treaty of the 22d of November 1805 , by which the 
British Government is restrained from entering into 
treaties with certain chiefs therein specified, is hereby 
abrogated and annulled: and it is declared, that the 
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British Government shall be at full liberty to form 
engagements with the States of Oxley poor, Joutlpot>r P 
ajnci Kotah, and with the State of Boon dee, and other 
substantive states on the left hank of the ChumbuL 
Nothing in this Article shall, however, be construed 
to give the British Government a right to interfere 
with states or chiefs in Malwa or Guzcmt, clearly 
and indisputably dependent on or tributary to the 
Maharaja ; and it is agreed, that his Highness* a au¬ 
thority over those states or chiefs shall continue on 
the same tooting as it has been heretofore- The Bri¬ 
tish Government farther agrees and promises, in the 
event of its forming any engagements with the above- 
mentioned States of Odeypoor, Jmidpoor, Kotah, and 
Boondee, or with any others on the left bank of the 
Chumbidj to secure to Dowlet Row Sindiu his ascer¬ 
tained tribute* and to guarantee the same in perpe¬ 
tuity, to be pakl through the British Government' 
And Dow let Row Sindia engages, on his part, on no 
account or pretence whatever, to interfere in any shape 
in the affairs of those states without the concurrence 
of the Bri tish Government* 

X.—If (which God forbid) the British Government 
and the Maharaja shall be compelled to wage war with 
any other state, on account of such state attacking 
either of the contracting parties p or aiding or protect¬ 
ing the Pin dames or other freebooters* the British 
Government, having at hear I the welfare of Dow let 
Row r Sindia, will, in the event of success, and of his 
Highness's zealous performance of his engagements, 
make the most liberal arrangements for the consoli¬ 
dation and increase of his territories. 

XL—Such pnrls of ihe Treaty of Snrgee Anjeti- 
gaum, and of the Treaty concluded on the 22d Ifovem- 
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her 180 5 t as are not affected by the provisions of the 
present engagement, remain in full force* and are mu¬ 
tually binding on the contracting parties. 

XII.—This Treaty, consisting of twelve Articles, 
having this day been concluded, subject to the rati¬ 
fication of the Governor-General and the Maharaja 
Alija Dowkt Row Sindh, Captain Close engages to 
procure the ratification of the Govern or General Id five 
days front this date, or sooner if possible 4 and Ram- 
chunder Bhaskur engages to obtain his Highness 
ratification before sunset this evening. 

Done at Gwalior, this fifth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord 1817, corresponding with 
the24th day of Zee-Hijjah, 1232 of the Hejirah, 
and with Ruddee Yekadussu of the month of 
As win, in the year 1218 of the Arabic em< 

The Seal of Robert Close, 

D owlet Row SmdiD. Ramcuuphsrr Buaskur. 

Ratified by the Governor-General, in camp near 
Nuddee Ka Gann, on the 6th of November 1817. 


B. 

Treaty mth Muikar Row Hotkar. 

Article L—Peace being established with the Ma¬ 
haraja Mu!liar Row Holkar, the Company's Govern¬ 
ment agree, that it will not permit any state > or any 
freebooter to be unpunished that shall commit any 
outrage or hostility against the territories of the Ma¬ 
haraja Mill ha r Row Holkar, the Maharaja agreeing on 
such occasion to lend hk utmost assistance by the 
employment of his troops, or in any other manner as 
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may be requisite i and the British Government frill, 
at nil times, extend the same protection to the terri¬ 
tories of Mulhar How Holkar as to its own. 

II.—Mabaiajs M a I bar Row Holkar agrees to ton- 
firm the engagement which has been made by the Bri¬ 
tish Gore mine tit with the Nabob Ameer Khan, and 
to renounce ail claims whatever to the territories gua¬ 
ranteed in the said engagement by the British Govern- 
meat to the Nabob Ameer Khan and his heirs, 

HI.—’The Perguiinahs of Pulepehar, Bug, Gungrak, 
Aoor, and others, rented by Raja Golier Singh of Ko- 
tah, to be ceded in perpetuity to that chief by the Ma¬ 
haraja Mulhar Row Holkar, who renounces all claims 
whatever to these Pcrgui walls. 

IV. —Maharaja Mulhar Row Holkar agrees to cede 
to the British Government all claims of tribute and 
revenues of every description which he has or may 
have had upon the Rajpoot Princes: such as the Rajas 
of Odeypoor. Jeypoor, Joudpoor, Kotah, Boondee, 
Kerowly, See, 

V. Mulhar Row Holkar renounces all right and 
title to any territories, such as Rawpoora, Bsssunat, 
Raj'epoora, Ballacea, MeemsaraJI, fndegurh, Boondee, 
Lakherec, Samoonda, Bn mu in gaum, and other places 
within or North of the Boondee Hills. 

VI. Maharaja Mulhar Row Holkar cedes to the 
British Government all his territories and claims of 
every description whatever within and South of the 
Salpoora range of hills, including the fort of Sindwn' 
with a glacis of two thousand yards. Also all his pos- 
asswons w the territory of Candeish, and those dis 
tncts such as Amber, Ell ora, and others, intermixed 
with the territories of the Nizam and Paisbwali, 

VH—In consideration of the cessions made by tills 
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treaty f the British Government binds itself to support 
a field force to maintain the internal tranquillity of the 
territories oi’ Mulhar How Holkar, and to defend them 
from foreign enemies- This force shall be of such 
strength as shall be j udged adequate to the object. It 
shall be stationed where the British Government de¬ 
ter mines to be best, and the Maharaja Mulhar Row 
Holkar agrees Lo grant some place of security as a de¬ 
posit for stores. 

VI)].—The Maharaja grants full permission for the 
purchase of supplies of every description for any Bri¬ 
tish force acting in the defence of his territories: 
grain, and all other articles of consumption, and pro¬ 
visions, and all sorts of materials for wearing apparel, 
together with the necessary number of cattle, horses, 
and camels, required for the use of such force, shall 
be exempt frocu duties, 

IX. —Maharaja Mulhar Row Ifolkar engages never 
to commit any act of hostility or aggression against 
any of the Honourable Company tallies or dependents, 
or against any other power or state whatever, in the 
event of differences arising, whatever adjustment the 
Company's government, weighing matters in the &cale 
of truth and justice, may determine, shall have the 
Maharaja's acquiescence- The Maharaja agrees not 
to send or receive Vakeels from any otiler state, or 
to have communication with any other states, except 
with the knowledge siuj consent of the British Re¬ 
sident. 

X. —The British Government hereby declares that it 
has no maimer of concern with any of the Maharaja's 
children, relations, dependents, subjects, or servants, 
with respect to whom the Maharaja is absolute. 

XL—The Maharaja Mulhar Row Holkar agrees to 
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discharge his superfluous troops, and not to keep a 
larger force than his revenues will afford. He, how¬ 
ever, agrees to retain in bis service, ready to co-ope¬ 
rate with the British troops, a body of not less than 
three thousand horse, for whose regular payment a 
suitable arrangement must be made* 

XII. —The Maharaja engages, and the British Go¬ 
vernment guarantees the engagement, to grant to 
Nabob Ghuffoor Khan, bis present Jaidad of the dis¬ 
tricts of Sunjeet, Mulhargurh, Ta|, Muudawnl, Jowra^ 
Barrode, the tribute of Pdowdn, the Sayer of the 
whole. These districts shall descend to his heirs, on 
the condition that the said Nabob and his heirs shall 
maintain, independent of the Sebundy for his Pergun- 
nahs and his personal attendants, in constant readi¬ 
ness for service, a body of six hundred select horse ' 
and farther that this quota of troops shall be increased 
in proportion to the increasing revenue of the districts 
granted to him. 

XIII. —Mulhar Row Hclkar engages never to en¬ 
tertain in his service Europeans or Americans of any 
description, without the knowledge and consent of the 
British Government. 

XIV. -la order to maintain and enforce the rela¬ 
tions of amity and peace hereby re-established, it is 
agreed that an accredited Minister front the British 
Government shall reside with the Maharaja Mulhar 
Row Holkar, and that the latter shall be at liberty 
to send a Vakeel to the Most Noble the Governor- 
General. 

^^ ceseionB made by this treaty to the 
British Government or its allies, shall take effect from 
the date of this treaty, atul the Mali a raj a relinquishes 
all claims to arrears from these cessions. The posses- 
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aiona lately conquered by the British Government stall 
be restored to the Maharaja. The Purwannas for the 
mutual delivery of these cessions shall be issued with¬ 
out delay, and the forte ceded shall be given up with 
their military stores, and in all respects in their present 
condition, 

I-—The British Government engages that it will 
never permit the Paishwnh (Srce Munt), nor any of his 
heirs and descendants, to claim or exercise any sove¬ 
reign rights or power whatever over the Mahamja 
Mulhar How Ilolkar, his heirs and descendants. 

II,—,1 his Treaty, consisting of seventeen Arti- 
cies, has this day been settled by Brigadier-general 
Sir John Malcolm, acting under the direction of Iris 
Excellency Eieutenant-gencral Sir Thomas HisLop, 
Bart., on the part ol the Honourable Company, and by 
Tantia Jogh, on the part of Mulhar Row liolkar. Sir 
John Malcolm has delivered one copy thereof in Eng¬ 
lish and Persian, signed and sealed by himself, to the 
said Tantia Jogh, to he forwarded to Maharaja Mulhar 
Row Ilolkar, and has received from die said Tantia 
Jogh a counterpart of the said treaty, signed and 
sealed by him, 

Sir John Malcolm engages that a copy of the said 
treaty, ratified by the Most Xoble the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, in every respect the counterpart of die treaty now 
executed by himself, shall be delivered to Tantia Jogh, 
to be forwarded to the Maharaja within the period of 
one month, and on the delivery of such copy to the 
Maharaja, the treaty executed by Sir John Malcolm, 
under the immediate directions of his Excellency Sir 
Thomas Hi slop, shall be returned ; and Tantia Jogh 
in like manner engages that another copy of the said 
treaty, ratified by the Maharaja Mulhar Row Ilolkar, 

vot. it. 2d 
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in every respect the counterpart ui the treaty now 
executed by himself, shall be delivered to Sir John 
Malcolm, to be forwarded to the Most Noble the 
Governor-General w ithin the space of ten days from 
this date, arid on the delivery of such copy to the Most 
Noble the Governor-Geneml, the treaty executed by 
TanLia Jogh, by virtue of the full powers and autho¬ 
rity vested in him as above-mentioned t shall be re* 
turned, 

Done at Mundissor, this 6th day of January 181^ 
on the 29th day of Suffer, in the year of the 
llcjirah 1233. 

John M alcolm . 

Tam i a Jogh. 

C 

Treatt; with the Nabob of Bhopal* 

Article L—There shall be perpetual friendship, 
alliance, and unity of interests, between the Honourable 
the East India Company and the NWuuh of Bhopal, 
his heirs and successors, and the friends and enemies 
oi one party shall be the friends and enemies of both. 

IL—The British Government engages to guarantee 
and protect the principality and territory of Bhopal 
against all enemies. 

III.—The Naivaub of Bhopal, and his heirs and 
successors, shall act in subordinate uo-o pc ration with 
the British Government, and acknowledge its supre¬ 
macy, rind will not have ajuy connexion with other 
chiefs and states. 

iV—The Nawaub, and his heirs and 


successors, 
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will not enter into negotiation with any chief or state 
without the knowledge and sanction of the British 
Government; but their us mil amicable correspondence 
with friends and relations, and necessary correspond¬ 
ence with neighbouring Zemindars and managers on 
matters of small importance, shall continue. 

V,—'The Nawaub, his heirs and successors, will not 
commit aggression on any one; if by accident dis¬ 
putes arise with any one, they shall he submitted to 
the arbitration and award of the British Government. 

VI*—The State of Bhopal shall furnish a contingent 
of six hundred horse and four hundred infantry for the 
service of the British Government whenever required - y 
and, when necessary, the whole of the Bhqpal force 
shall join the British army* excepting such a portion 
as may be requisite for the internal administration of 
the country, 

VII. — 1 The British troops are to be at all times ad¬ 
mitted into the Bhopal territory (the commanding offi¬ 
cers of such troops using their utmost endeavour to 
prevent injury to the crops or other damage), and if 
necessary shall canton them ; in which event, the 
Nawaub engages for himself, his heirs and succes¬ 
sors, on application to that cdect, to cede to the 11 ri- 
tish Government, to serve as a depot, the fort of Nus&er 
Gurh, or of Goo Gatin, with ground to the distance of 
two thousand yards all round the fort. 

VIII. —The Nawaub, his heirs and successors, will 
afford every facility to the British troops in obtaining 
supplies ; and all articles of supply required for them 
shall be purchased in, and pass through the Nawaub p s 
territory, free of duty, 

IXi—The Nawauh, and his heirs and successors h 
shall remain absolute rulers of their country; and the 

2 □ 2 
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jurisdiction of the British Government shall not, in 
any manner, be introduced into that principality. 

X, —The Nawaub having exerted himself, and em- 
ployed the resources of his Government with steal and 
fidelity in the late service against the Fmdainea, the 
British Government, in order to mark its approbation 
of his conduct, and to enable him to maintain the sti¬ 
pulated contingent, hereby grants to the Nawaubp bis 
heirs and successors, in perpetuity f the five Mahals of 
Ash La r Itchftwur, fiehar, Dovaba, and Deveeponu, to 
be held by them in exclusive sovereignty. 

XI. —This Treaty, consisting of eleven Articles P 
having been concluded at Ibiissecn, and signed and 
sealed by Captain Stewart and Kurreetn Mahomed 
Khan Bahauder and Shah Zad Musseeh Sabeb, Cap¬ 
tain Stewart engager to procure the ratification of the 
Govemor-General within three weeks from this date, 
and Kurfeem Mahomed Khan Bahauder and Shah 
Zad Mimeeh Saheb engage to obtain the ratification 
of the Nawaub Nuxzer Mahomed Khan in two days. 

Done at Raisseen, this 2£>th day of February, 1818, 
corresponding with the 20Lh Rubbee oos sane 
llejlrah 1223. 

J. Stewart* 

KtrRRBEM MAHOMED* 

Shah Zad Mbsseem Saueb. 
D 

Treaty with tfia Raja of Kota ft. 

Article I.—Thera shall be perpetual friendship 
alliance and unity of interests, between the British 
Government on the one hand, and Alalia Rao Omeed 
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$ingh Behadur* his heirs a q< 1 successors, on the 
other- 

II.—The friends and enemies of either of the ton- 
tracing parties shall be the same to both* 

111 _ The British Government engages to take 

under its protect!on the principality and territory 
of Kotah. 

IV. —The Maba Rao s his heirs and successors, will 
always act in Subordinate co-operation with the Bri¬ 
tish Government, and acknowledge its supremacy; 
and will not henceforth have any connexion with the 
chiefs and states with which the JState of Kotah has 
been heretofore connected. 

V. — The Maha Rao. his heirs and successors* will 
not enter into negotiations with any chief or state 
without the sanction of the British Government But 
his customary amicable correspondence with friends 
and relations shall continue. 

V[ .—The Maha Rao* his heirs and successors, will 
not commit aggressions on any one ; and if any dis¬ 
putes accidentally ariae with any one* proceeding either 
from acts of tliE Maha llao, or acts of the other party, 
the adjustment of such disputes shall he submitted to 
the arbitration of the British Government. 

Vlb — The tribute heretofore paid by the principality 
of Kotah to the Mahratta chiefs, for instance, the 
Pajahwah, Sindia, llolkar, and Puar, shall be paid at 
Delhi to the British Government for ever, according 
to the separate schedule annexed. 

VIIL—No other poiver shall have any claim to tri¬ 
bute from the principality of Kptali; and if any one 
advance such a claim, the British Government en¬ 
gages to reply to it. 

IX i —The troops of the principality of Kotah* ac- 
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cording to its means, shall be furnished at the requisi¬ 
tion of the British Government. 

X. __The Maha Rao, his heirs and successors, shall 
remain absolute rulers of their country; and the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of the British Government 
shall not be introduced into that principality. 

XI, —This Treaty of eleven Articles having been 
concluded at Delhi, and signed and sealed by Mr. 
Charles Tbeophilus Metcalfe on the one part, and 
Maharaja Sheodaun Singh, Sah Jeewnn Ram, and 
halla Hool Chund, on the other, the ratifications of 
the same by his Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor-General, and Maha Rao Omeed Singh, and 
his administrator Raj Raua Zalira Singh, shall be ex¬ 
changed within a month from this date. 

Done at Delhi, the 36th of December, A . D. 1817. 

C. T, Metcalf i'., Resident, &c- Stc. 8tc. 

Maharaja Sued da vn Sinoh. 

Sah Jbewon Rah. 

Hool Chusu. 

Supplement art Article concluded at Delhi, 
the 20ih February, 1818,—The contracting Parties 
agree, that after Maha Rao Orneed Singh, the Raja of 
Kotah, the principality shall descend to Ins eldest son 
and heir apparent, Maha Raj Koower Kishour Singh, 
and his heirs, in regular succession and perpetuity; 
and that the entire administration of the afilnrs of the 
principality shall be vested in Raj liana Zalim Singh, 
and, after him, in bis eldest son Koower Mud Loo Singh, 
and his heirs, in regular succession in perpetuity. 

(Signed,) C. T. Metcalfe, Resident. 
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E. 

Treaty with Ameer Khan. 

Article I,— The British Government guarantees to 
Nawaub Ameer Khun, and his heirs, in perpetuity, the 
possession of the plates which he holds in the terri¬ 
tories of Maharaja Holkar, under grants from the said 
Maharaja, and the British Government takes tboBe 
possessions under its protection. 

II.—Nawaub Ameer Khan will disband his army, 
with the exception of such a portion as may be re¬ 
quisite for the internal management of h is possessions. 

IIL — Nawaub Ameer Khan will not commit aggres¬ 
sions in any country. He mil relinquish his con¬ 
nexion with the Pindorries and other plunderers, and 
will, moreover, co-operate to the utmost of his power 
with the British Government for their chastisement 
and suppression. He will not enter into negotiations 
with any person wliatever without the consent of the 
British Government. 

IV.—Nawaub Ameer Khan will deliver up to the 
British Government ail his guns and military equip¬ 
ments, with the exception of such a portion as may be 
requisite for the internal management of his posses¬ 
sions and the defence of his forts, and shall receive in 
exchange an equitable pecuniary compensation. 

V_.The force which Nawaub Ameer Khan may 

retain, shall attend at the requisition of the British 
Government. 

VI.—'ThiB engagement of six Articles having been 
concluded at Delhi, and signed and sealed by Mr. 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Lalla Ntirunjun Lai, 
the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the 
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Most Noble the Governor-General and Nawaub Amem 
Khan, shall be delivered at Delhi within one month 
from the present date* November 9tb f 1817. 

C. T. Mftcalfe. Laila Nurunjuh Lai*. 

Hastings* 

Ratified by his Excellency the Governor-General, in 
camp at Sulya, this 15th day of November.. 1817. 

J, Adam, 

Secretary to the Gov,-Gen, 


R 

Substance vf the Trent# with the State of D/k rr, dated 
Wth Jamiartf j 1819 . 

Pebpetlial peaces friendship* and unity to exist 

The Raja to have no intercourse* public or private, 
with any other State* but to act in subordinate co¬ 
operation with the British Government. 

The Raja to furnish troops, according to his ability, 
when called upon. 

The British Government to protect the Stale of 
Dhar and its dependencies, and to secure the tribute 
of Alice to the Raja, his heirs and successors. 

The British Government to cause the Pergunnah of 
Koohsee to be restored by the Raja of Allec to Dhar f 
and to aid him in all his legitimate claims on the Raj¬ 
poot States of Eudnawur + 

The Dhar State to give over to the British Govern¬ 
ment all the tributary rights on the principalities of 
Baimwarra and Doongurhpoor, in consideration of its 
protection. 

The British Government to restore the province of 
Bairseah to Dhar when five years have elapsed, com- 
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inducing from the 29th day of March 1819+ The 
revenues of these five years to be retained by the Bri¬ 
tish Government, in lieu of two km and jijty thousand 
rupees tent to the Dhar State* At the expiration of 
that time the British Government is to have the option 
of continuing to hold the Pergunnah from the Dhar 
State, or to Set it to any other State, The Dhar Go¬ 
vernment to exercise no authority in the Bairseah 
Pergunnah, but to receive the revenue from the Bri¬ 
tish Government, which will make the collections. 

G. 

Substance vf the Treaty with the State ufDem rstf+ 

Tin: Dew ass State to be under the protection of the 
British Government. To keep in service a contingent 
of fifty good horse and fifty infantry, to be at the dispo¬ 
sal of the British Government, The remaining troops, 
Sebundies, &c, to be at command when required. 
After three years the contingent to be increased to 
one hundred horse and one hundred foot Dewaes, 
Sanmgpoor, A Role, Gurgoolcheer, Ring node, and Ba- 
joda Perguimalis to be under the exclusive authority of 
the Raja, who is also to receive seven per cent, from 
the collections made by Dhar from Sundoorsec and 
Dongalah, The British Government to assist the 
Raja in reducing any of his refractory Thakoors, and 
to mediate any differences between him and others. 
The Raja to enter into no engagements, and hove no 
communications with other States* without the consent 
of the British Government* The Raja to have sove¬ 
reign power in his own country* and no interference to 
be exerted in dispute* between the Raja and his family 
or relations. 
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hi consideration of the desolate State of Doongla, 
llie Raja renounces all claims on Dliar for seven P C1 
cent on the collections made for the next three years 

from the above Pergnunnh. 

The two Rajas who rule this State conjointly, agree 
to have one and the same Barbara, or minister, br 
the purpose of connecting the allairs ot both. 

H. 

Abstract of the Treaty with the Kaju of Pertavhgurk, 
d»Ud 5 th October, ISiW. 

The Raja to receive aid and assistance Irom llie 
British Government, on condition that he holds no in* 
tercourse whatever with any State or Chief, and no 
one shall be allowed to demand Paishhush as long os 
he remains the ally of tile British Government. 

The Raja to pay to the British Government all ar¬ 
rears due to the Holkar State, amounting to one lac 
twenty-four thousand six hundred and seventy-five ru¬ 
pees six annas, by instalments, commencing in 1318, 
and ending in 1S23 i and in case of failure in payment, 
a Native agent of the British Government to collect 
taxes at the Custom-house of Pcrtaubgurh, equal m 
amount to the sum due- 

The Paishhush formerly paid by Pcrtaubgurh to 
the Holkar State, to be transferred to the British 
Government, which is also to receive the tribute for¬ 
merly paid to Holkar, in consideration of the assist¬ 
ance it is to grant to Pcrtaubgurh. 

No Arabs, Sindies, or foreign mercenaries, to re¬ 
main in the pay of the Raja, who is to entertain fifty 
horsemen and two hundred foot soldiers of his own 
country. These soldiers to be employed by the Bri- 
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tish Cover ament r m time of necessity* in cooperation 
with its own troops in the vicinity of the Pertaubgurfi 
district. 

The Raja to have entire control over his own domi¬ 
nions ; but to consult with the British Government 
the best means of keeping in check the Rheela and 
Meetinhs, and of contributing to the prosperity of his 
country. 

The Raja not to impose any taxes additional to 
what were formerly levied upon mere hand be passing 
through his country* nor on his mint The Raja to he 
assisted in reducing to obedience all refractory sub¬ 
jects, including Sheet* Meenahs, See. 

The British Government not to interfere with the 
Raja in the collection of hjs revenue, so long as he 
does not oppress the Ryots, 

The Raja to settle all disputes between himself and 
Ins nobles in any way he pleases* without the interfer¬ 
ence of the British Government, The British Go¬ 
vernment also agrees io act as mediator In any dis¬ 
putes between the Raja and his Tkakoors- 

The British Government not to interfere with any 
charitable endowments of the Pertanbgurh States; 
and to pay attention to all points connected with the 
religion of the Raja* or the ancient customs of the 
country. 

L 

Abstract iif the Treaty with the State of B$QHgurhpoor 7 
dated Ilf A December, 18 IS. 

Perpetual friendship and alliance between the 
Muha Ruwul and the British Government, his heirs and 
successors ■ the enemies of the one to be the enemies ul 
the other. The State of Doongurbpoor to be protected. 
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The Kawul to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government, and to have no connexion with 
other Chiefs or States. The civil and criminal jaria- 
diction of the British Government not to be introduced 
into the State of Doongurhpoor, of which the Hawul 
and his successors are to he absolute rulers. The Bri¬ 
tish Government to advise in the atikirs of the State, 
and to pay every possible attention to the wishes of the 
Rawul, hie heirs and successors. No intercourse to be 
kept up with any other State or Chief, without the con¬ 
sent of the British Government; but the customary 
ami cable correspondence with friends and relations to 
continue No aggressions to be made on any one ; and 
if a dispute arise, it shall be submitted to the arbitra¬ 
tion of the British Government. The Raja and Iris 
heirs, &c«, to pay all arrears of tribute due to Dhar or 
other States. Tbe amount of tribute to be paid by 
Doongurhpoor to be settled with reference to the ac¬ 
tual revenue and receipts of the RawuL A tribute, not 
exceeding six annas in the rupee, to be paid to Lhe 
British Government, in lieu of the protection afforded* 
Troops, agreeable to the means of the Doongurhpoor 
Stale, to be at the call of the British Government 
whenever required. No Arabs or foreign merce¬ 
naries to be kept in the pay of the RnwuJ, whose 
troops are to be composed of inhabitants of his own 
country- The British Government to assist the Uawul 
in reducing to obedience any refractory relations or 
'll Labours. In the case of any failure on ike part of 
the Rawui to pay the tribute, a Karkoon, or Native 
agent of the British Government, to be at lowed to 
reside at the Custom*house at Doongurhpoor, for ike 
purpose of collecting the luxes on goods, in payment 
of the tr ibute. 
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K. 

Abstract of the Treaty with the State of Bauman*, 
dated 1©A September, 1818- 

Phhprtdal friendship, alliance, and unity of inte¬ 
rests, to exist between the British Government and the 
Malm Rawul, hi a heirs and successors \ the enemies of 
either to be the same to both, Bans warm to be pro¬ 
tected, The Mahn Rawul and his heirs to act in subor¬ 
dinate co-operation with the British Government, and 
to have no connexion with other States or Chiefs* The 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of the British Govern¬ 
ment not to bo introduced into the territory and prin¬ 
cipality of Banswarra, of which the Muba Rawul and 
his heirs shall remain absolute rulers* The British 
Government to advise in the affairs of the principality, 
and the Rawul Lo pay all practicable attention. No 
negotiations with any Chief or State to be carried on 
without the sanction of the British Government; hut 
the customary amicable correspondence with friends 
and relations to continue, No aggression to be com¬ 
mitted on any one; and if any dispute arise, it shall 
be submitted to the arbitration of the British Govern¬ 
ment* Tribute to the extent of three-eighths of the 
revenue to be paid to the British Government, Troops, 
agreeable to its means* to be furnished by the State of 
Bans warm at the requisition of the British Govern* 
ment 

L. 

List of petty Chief's, Thukoon, Zemindars f Sc, who pay 
Tribute through the medium or under the guarantee of 
ihe British Government to different Rulers in Mahva. 

I.-—Puibiit Singh, Raja of Rutlam, to Bowlet Row 
Sindia—*84,000 Salim Shaee Rupees, to be paid regu- 
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larly in fqur kists ; on failure, land to the value of the 
List not paid to be taken. S India. agrees never to send 
any troops into the country, Or to interfere with the 
succession* or in its internal administration, in any 
way whatever. This agreement between Bap poo Sind i a 
and the Raja of RuUam was mediated by Sir J. Mal¬ 
colm# 5th January, 1819. 

2.— Raja of Sillanah to Dowlet Row Sindio— 
42,000 S. S. Rupees ; same conditions as with Rutkin* 
between Rappoo SIndia and the Raja of Sillanah# me¬ 
diated by Sir J. Malcolm, 5th January, 1819. 

3 & 4.—Raja of Lunnwarra, and Raja of Soante, to 
Dowlet Row Sind ia—The former 12*000# the latter 
7000 Salim Shaee Rupees, same conditions as with 
Rtnlam. These two arc included in one agreement, 
between Maun Singh, Row Patunkur* and the two 
Rajas, mediated 10lh ilugust, 1820* 

5 + —Raja of Seeta Mhow to Dowlet Row Sindift— 
UOjOOO Salim Sbaee Rupees* same conditions as with 
Rullam, mediated by Sir J, Malcolm, 21st November* 
1820* 

5.—Raja of Amjherra to Dowlet Row Sindia — 
35*000 Hal lee Rupees* same conditions as with Flu Ham. 

7*-—Prithee Singh Mundlocee of Budn&wur, to the 
Dkar State—16*502 HaUee Rupees* same conditions 
as with Rutl&m, mediated 16th December, 1818* 

8.—Thakoar Bugwunt Singh to the Dbar State— 
9459 HaJlee Rupees, same conditions as with Rutland 
mediated 16th December, 1318. 

9*—ThftkoOr Sewaee Singh to the Dbar State— 
18,044 HaJlee Rupees, same conditions as with Hut- 
lam, mediated 16th December, 1818, 

10.— Moozuffer Mekranny to the Dbar State — 
20,000 Hallee Rupees ; former tribute commuted for 
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the S&yer duties of Ally ftlohnn* Badrah to be made 
□ver to Kiahree Singh. Moostifter agrees to keep up a 
body of fifty men only, and to maintain the security of 
the road between Ally and Dhar, Mediated by Sir 
J + Malcolm, 8th December* 1818. 

11 .—Prithee Singh, Thakoor, to Ghuffbor Khan— 
23,000 Salim Shaee Rupees; annual tribute in lieu ol 
former tribute of 25,000 Rupees, and of arbitrary fcs- 
sessmenU amounting to upwards of 3000 Rupees. 
This fixed tribute to be paid in three kists of the 
Kutcherry of Jowrah. Ghuttbor Khan agrees to dis¬ 
continue the practice of sending horsemen into the 
country to collect the tribute# 

Mi 

LUt of Grtmiahs wha have received the guarantee of the 
British Gmimmtnt for ok animal amount from the 
collections on which they had established claims. 

L—Rao Ruttun Singh * 2. Mundroop Singh, and, 
3 . Cheetoo Bhaee, Chiefs of Siilanah and Eukulgurb. 
—These persons are heads of a family, and had long 
been plunderers on the Nerhudda, In May 1818, 
they submitted to Sir J. Malcolm* who took some 
of their adherents into service under Cheetoo Bhaee, 
(commonly called Chutter Singh,) to whom, and to 
ftao Ruttun Singh and Mundroop Singh, a pay of 100 
Rupees per mensem was respectively assigned. Their 
claims for Tankah upon the Governments of Sindia 
and Holkar were settled at half the amount; aud Siu- 
dta now pays 4038 Rupees, and Holkar 7784 Rupees. 
An engagement was given to these Chiefs* dated 13th 
May 1820* securing to them the above amount of 
Tankah p in all 4816J Rupees, in the event of the Eng- 
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lisk Government discontinuing their pay and discharg¬ 
ing their adherents. 

4. —Nadirj Total I, from Holkar + —2564 Hal lee Ru¬ 
pees annual Tankah. To be paid from the Kutcherry, 
and not to be collected by Nadir himself. He is to 
protect the country from Jaum to Naloha, and to be 
accountable for all excesses committed within bis 
limits, 

5, —Bheeman Singh, from Holkar.—After Nadir’s 
banishment from Maliva in May 1820, an agreement 
was given to his son Bheeman Singh, guaranteeing to 
him from the Hoi km State all Tankah, See, which his 
Hither received under the same conditions. This agree¬ 
ment is dated 8th May, 1820, 

Settlement* mediated ty Major Henley* 

6 . — Kao Kooshal Singh, from the British Govern¬ 
ment, Sindh, Holfcar, and the Nabob of Bhopal 
— 8616 Rupees annually, to be paid from the Kut- 
cbeiry, 

7, — Rao Newul Singh, from Sindia and Htflkar — 
6400 ditto, 

8 *—De wan Sail in Singh, from Sindia and fifttkar— 
7676 ditto, 

9, —Soodhan Singh, from the British Government p 
Sindia, and the Nabob of Bhopal—4480 ditto. 

10, —Oodajee, from Sindia and British Govern* 
merit— 4600 ditto, 

11 , —Goburdhun Singh, Ifom Sindia and the Nabob 
of Bhopal— 5000 Rupees, and to pay 800 Rupees an¬ 
nually from this amount to Kok&orgee Rurgoogurh, 

12, —Soobah Si ugh, from Sindia, Holkar, and the 
Nabob of Bhopal—4250 Rupees annually, to be paid 
from the Kutcherry, 
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]3,—Row Bbyroo Singh, from Sind in, I loll: or, and 
the Nabob of Bhopal—6449 Rupees annually, to be 
paid from the Kutcherry. 

14, —Muckoond Singh, from Sindia and Ilolkur-— 
1640 ditto. 

15. —A noop Singh, from ditto—852 ditto. 

16, —Peiin Singh, from Sindia—112 ditto, 

17, —Rawu] Ncwul Singh, from the Nabob—600 i 
ditto. 

18. —-Koovvtr Chyne Singh, from the Nabob and 
Smdia—6201 ditto. 

19. —-Salimjee and Hu lift Singh, from Sindia, Hob 
kur, and Bhopal—3426 ditto, 

30*'—Rao Anoop Singh, from Sindia—1760 ditto. 
*21,—Rao Tatty Singh, from Sindia—1200 ditto, 

22 . —Thukoor Neerby Singh, from the Nabob oT 
Khoouoy—622 ditto. 

Settlements mediated by Capl&in Hort/taick. 

23. —-Goo!ab Singh, From Sindia—1400 ditto. 

24. —Hatty Singh, from Sindia—1670 ditto, 

25. —Sahib Singh, frqm Sindia—3200 ditto. 

26. —Anoop Singh, from Sindia—180 ditto. 

27. —Geerwar Singh, from Sindia—820 ditto, 

28. —Rao Ruttun Singh, from Sindia-—2776 ditto. 

29. —Utchil Singh, from Sindia—1400 ditto. 

30. —Salim Singh, from Sindia—2200 ditto. 

31. —Pertaub Singh, from Sindia—2400 ditto, 

32. —Bharulh Singh, from Sindia—114 ditto. 

33. —Sirdar Singh, from Sindia—186 ditto. 

34. —Nahur Singh, from Sindia—190 ditto. 

35. —Pecrtagee, from Sindia—170 ditto. 

36. —Newul Singh, from Sindia—430 ditto. 

37. —Sawnt Singh, from Sindia—2S24 ditto. 
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38. — Sahib Singh, from Holkar— 800 Rupees an¬ 
nually, to be paid from the Kulcherry, 

39 . _Rao Utchil Singh, from Holkar—350 ditto. 

40. — Snivunt Singh, from Holkar—1000 ditto. 

41. _ JJahir Singh, from Holkar — 190 ditto. 

42. —Salim Singh, from Holkar— Ail abatement in 
the rent of land has been allowed to Salim Singh in 
lieu of grass claims. 

43 _ Perlaub Singh, from Holkar—960 Ropeea an¬ 

nually, to he paid from the Kutcherry. 

44. — Gholab Singh, from Holkar—600 ditto. 

45 . —Newul Singh, from Holkar—40 ditto. 

46. — Geerwur Singh, from Holkar — 430 ditto. 

47. _Hutty Singh, from Holkar — 1600 ditto. 

48 . — Rao Ruttun Singh, from Holkar—1150 ditto, 

49 . — Rao Zalim Singh, from Kotah—400 ditto, 

N. 

Lwf of Miscellaneous .Settlements, Sfc. tvit/i petty Chiefs , , 
Thakaon, fyc. through the medium or under fha gua¬ 
rantee of tin British Government, regarding Lands, 
Disputes, Sfc, 

1. —Chunder Singh Thakoor with the Dhar State.— 
To pay the Dhar State 2501 Rupees annually, 1 n case 
of failure, land to the amount of the deficiency to be 
taken. Mediated 16th December, ISIS, 

2, —Rany of Ally Mobun with the Dhar State.— 
The Dhar State to pay the Rany 1200 Rupees an¬ 
nually, from the proceeds of the duties collected in 
Ally Mohun by that Government, 

3 _Mohun Singh and Putty Singh with the Dhar 

State.—To pay the Dhar State 1425 Hallee Rupees 
annual Tankah, fora grant of eleven villages in Dhur- 
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rumpooree Pergunnuh; to keep the roadu free from 
thieves, nod be accountable for all robberies, &c. 
’Committed within their Limits. 

4. —Seo Singh of Neemkhairah with the Dhar State, 

—A grant of the village of Tirluh* subject to an an¬ 
nual payment of 50U Rupees. 

5. — Prithee Singh and Mofcun Singh with the Dhar 
State.—A grant of seven villages, subject after the se¬ 
venth year to an annual payment of 752 Rupees, and 
for another village a Paishkush of ]01 Rupees annually. 

6. — Mundroop Singh, with the Dhar State* —A 
grant of seven villages, subject after the seventh year 
to an annual payment of 726 Rupees. 

7. — Hutty Singh with the Dhar Government,—A 
grant for six villages, to pay 525 Rupees annually to 
the Dhar Government, 

8-—Putty Singh and Chyne Singh with the Dhar 
State.—A grant for six villages, subject to an annual 
payment of 1425 Rupees, and a Paishkuah for another 
village of 101 Rupees annually, 

9 + —Thakoor of Daglee with the Komi&dar of Soue- 
k u,tch .—The That our withheld for six yearn pari of the 
revenue for lands in the Pergtinnah of Sonekutch, pay¬ 
ing only 3488 Rupees, instead of 5562, to the Komis- 
darp who complained to Sir John Malcolm : nettled 
that the Thakoor should have an Istumrar grant for 
the lands in dispute, paying annually 5502 Rupees, 
Mediated 31 at October, 1819. 

10,—Thakoor of Baglee with the Komi^dar of Sonc- 
kutch.—This settlement is nearly the same as the fore¬ 
going: agreed that the Thakoor pay 909 Rupees, in¬ 
stead of SO 9 t for five villages, which he held. 31st 
October, 1819- 

i 1*—Thakoor of Bag Lee with the Komisdar of Bone- 
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hutch*—The Thakaor held nine villages on ljareli 
Poltah, or rent lease* for five years* The Kourisdar* 
thinking the assessment too small* resumed the vil¬ 
lages. The former com plained to Sir J P Malcolm? who 
decided that the Fottnh held good till the expiration 
of the lease* on which the Ko misdar might* il he 
pleased? increase the assessment. 31st October? 1819* 

12— Thakoorof Raglee with the Komisdar oi Sone- 
kutch.—Tlie Thakoor cultivated lands in the vicinity 
of Chayn rent free. The Kotnisdmr produced a docu¬ 
ment* by which it appeared that the former had paid 
twenty-four years ago ISO Rupees rent for the lands* 
in consequence of which he demanded the same 
amount. Decided that, as no rent had been paid for 
the last twenty-four years* the demand Was unjust. 
31st October, 1819- 

13— Bi&hen Singh Mundlooee with Bikajee* Komis- 
dar of Durgoug.—Bishen Singh claimed certain dues 
from the Perguursah, which the Komi sd nr refused, as 
being unjust On reference* Sir J T Malcolm decided 
that the former should have five per cent. Damee land, 
agreeable to the existing Summd \ four Rupees Bbeit 
from each village; one Rupee Bheit for each renewed 
Pcttah * two villages in Enam* and one-fourth of the 
collections on Sayer* Sic. 29th November* 1819* 

14*—Futly Singh and Chyne Singh* Bhooruiuhs* 
with the Managers of Sagore.—Tbe Bhoomiabs paid a 
Tankah of 1503 Rupees annually for three villages* 
which having become deserted* the Tankah could 
not be realised. The Managers required them to pay 
the Tankah, or give up the villages. They now agree 
to pay a progressive rent till the fourth year, when it 
will be 1503 Rupees, and in failure of annual payments 
to lose their villages, 6th April* 1820, 
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15.—Nadir Singh, Potaib with the Manage** of 
Decktaura.—Nadir held four villages la the Pergunnah 
fourteen year* ago, on condition that he was to jmy a 
certain sum annually. The Managers com plained that 
nothing had been paid from that time. Settled that an 
Istiitarar grant of 251 Rupees be given, and if not paid 
within three month a after it is due, the villages to be 
resumed, 8th October, 1819. 

16*—Rheeman Singh with the Managers of Deck- 
tauzip—Nadir Singhj Bheeman Singles lather, held 
the villages of Koonjrodc for 8) Rupees annually. 
Nothing, however, had been paid to the Managers fot 
the last fourteen years, and it was settled to the satis¬ 
faction of both parties, that an Isturarar grant be given 
to Bheeman Singh, he paying 401 Rupees annually, 
on account of the prosperous slate of the village. 8th 
October, 1819. 

17. —Gopal Singh with Letelimmi Singh,—Go pal 
Singh held of Letchmun Singh 455 begubs of land in 
Emm* for service, and an oilier village, paying for it a 
Tank ah of 500 Rupees. The latter wished to resume 
the village and the bcgohs of land, as there was no 
service required to be performed. Settled that Gopal 
Singh pay 500 Rupees for the village, and 200 Rupees 
for the land, also a batta of 121 per cent, on the above 
amount. 

18. —Bbugwunt Singh, Raja of Kachee Barode, with 
Prithee Singh, Mundtaoee of Bnckutgurh.—The dis¬ 
continuance of Muudlooee dues on certain of the Ka- 
chee Barodc villages which had been extinct lor up¬ 
wards of thirty years, is by this settlement decided, 
and the claims of the Raja to the villages of Daodwul 
and Donjakaire were recognized. Idlh October, 1819. 

19. —Holkar and Dhar Government. — Both States 
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brought forward claims for lands near llijote and De- 
halpoor- As it was impossible to ascertain correctly 
the bound ary, it was agreed that the lands he left neu¬ 
tral for tha purpose of pasturing cattle. Mediated 
15th April, 1820. 

20, —Soodhan Singh, of Rheelwarra, with Bhuwmwe 
Dobs,— This was a dispute between Soodhan Singh 
and Bhuwanee Doss* because the latter appropriated 
to liimself the donations to the god Devee: settled that 
Soodhan Singh pay Bhuwanee Dosa a certain sum, 
and the latter not to interfere with the collections 
made from devotees. 4th December, 1819. 

21. _Kooshal Singh Row with the Holkar State.— 

Kooshal Singh claimed Heerapoor in Jahgeor: settled 
that he shall hold it five years Pugria, or rent free, after 
which to pay 600 Rupees annually. 20th May, 1820. 

25.—Bheeman Singh with the Holkar State—Nadir 
Singh held the village of K.airee in lieu of 150 Rupees 
per annum, for maintaining the security of the Door- 
junpoor Ghaut, Iiolkar’s Government wished to resume 
the village and pay the amount from the Kuteherry. 
Settled that Bheeman Singh hold the village, and pay 
after five years 001 Rupees, deducting 150 Rupees for 
the protection of the Ghaut. 4th October, 1820. 

23. —Mohan Singh with the Holkar State..—Mobun 
Singh's father held 300 begabs of land for village ser¬ 
vice from the Government, but on his death the land 
was resumed: settled that Mohun Singh receive a 
grant of 100 hegahs in Enam. June 1820. 

24. —Purbut Singh and Raghonath Singh, Zemin¬ 
dars, with the Holkar State.—The Zemindars to main¬ 
tain the security of the Simrole Ghaut, and to receive 
the taxes on merchandise, Sic. levied in Alialya Baee’s 
time. March 1819. 
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25,—-Ongkar Lai, Zemindar, with Manic k Ranijun- 

nee._Ongkar Lai to pay 500 Rupees annually to Ma- 

nick Kauijiiivnce, whose nose had been cut off at the 
instigation of Ongkar’s mother, and who was abo 
plundered of all her property, September 1820, 

26*—Te^ah Turwee with the Hoik ar Government.— 
Holkar State agrees to entertain in it# service seven 
of the Turwee’a adherents, and to give him two villager 
in Ejarehj or rent, subject after the seventh year to a 
payment of one Rupee per begah, on condition that 
the Turwee make no farther collections on passengers 
and goods between Mhow and Jama* and he respon¬ 
sible for all robberies, &c. 25th January, 1J&I9- 

27*—Bheem an Turwee with the Holkar Government., 
^Same conditions for protecting the roads between 
Simrole Ghaut and Sigwar* 

28,—Kishen Row Mad hoc Boscottah with the Bri¬ 
tish Government,—The British Government to pay 
Madhoo Row 2700 Rupees annually, in lieu of Zemin- 
dary dues upon the Pergunnahs of Kusroude* Kauna- 
poor, and Burdiah, and a grant in iinaniof the village 
of Chota Kusroude, paying for four successive years 
500 Rupees annually, as his share of Sebundy ex¬ 
penses. July 1819. 

Settlements mediated by Major ffei/ei/* 

29_Soobhah Singh Burgoorjur.—A grant from the 

British Government, fora half-assessed Jahgaer of three 
villages in Eastern Shujahalpoor, with a reservation of 
an annual payment of 1400 Rupees to Government. 

30.-—R&o Bhyroo Singh Gond, —A grant from HcU 
kar of the village Heerapoor and its dependencies* 
subject to an annual payment of 600 Rupees after the 
year FusSee 1235; a grant from Sindia of the village 
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Keyrokal* and a grant from Dliar of sixteen villages in 
Muhtar, subject after five yeorg to a payment of UK) l 
Rupees annually, 

31.—Muckooml Singh Good,—A grant from S In¬ 
dia of thirty-six villages in ilurdah and f I India, subject 
after fire years to a payment of 1001 Rupees annually, 

32—Anoop Singh Gond.—A grant for life of the 
village of Singh poor, and two others from Mucksood 
Singh. 

—Piem Singh GontL—A grant from Sindia of 
Poonghaiit and twelve villages, subject after five years 
to a payment of 401 Rupees annually. 

34,—Rany Ruttun Baee of € hand garb.—Holding 
Chandgurh, Burkaisur, and thirty-six villages, regard¬ 
ing which no settlement has hitherto been made ; also 
a claim to one-third of the hind-re venue of seventeen 
villages in Charwar. 

35—Itao Bevee Singh Good,—A Jahgeer of Dhaitecj 
and a Bheit, or due, of five Rupees, and two Rupees 
per cent, on the revenue from each village in Lem un- 
pour Mtidtraye. 

36. —Goolab Ran Good,—Ramgkur in Jahgeer, a 
Bhcit of five Rupees from each vilJage* a Damee of 
one per cent, on the revenue. 

37. —Bulwunl Singh GrassiaL—Four iialf-aseeHsed 
villages in Bendah, and the village of Chandwar, and 
five others in Jahgeer from Bhopal, 

3d.—Letch mu n Singh and lsseree Singh Gr&s&iftbg. 
—Seven half-assessed villages in Bersi&h, and three 
villages in Jaligeer from Bhopal. 

39,—Thakoor Newby Singh,—Village of Chuppcr 
iu Jahgeer, 150 begahs free laud in Odeypoor^ twelve 
villages of Shntushabad p five of BLiLaJ], and seventeen 
ofSeronge, on an htumrar Sunned. 
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40.—Tliakoor Salim Singh.—Pupra.il in Jahgeer from 
the Dfewm of Kildieepoor, 

41_Th&koor Ragonauth Singh.—A grant of Gogn- 

mey and twenty villages from Uolknr, subject after 
Ftisloe 1230 to an annual fiayment of 1500 Rupees. 

42-—Rao Ruttuu Singh, Thakoor, with Sindia/B 
Government*—The renewal of an annual tribute to 
SmdiaV Government of 825 Rupees, which had been 
for some years discontinued, (not formally confirmed). 

43,—Raw ill Docnjun Singh with the Kotali Govern¬ 
ment.—The village of Seed ra ? which has been held by 
the Raw id's family in Jahgeer from time immemorial, 
is continued to him by the Government, and in place 
of a horse* which was annually given in If use r* it is 
stipulated that the Rnwul shall pay tribute of 100 
Rupees annually. 

44-—Gopal Singh with Bheem Singh.—Gopal Singh 
holds in perpetual Jahgeer of Sukhetkeini from Bheem 
Singh for services rendered, paying art annual tribute 
of 500 Rupees. Gopal Singh was to continue to ren¬ 
der military service when required for this Jahgeer; 
but it is Stipulated that in lieu of this, he shall pay to 
Bheem Singh an additional tribute of 300 Rupees, in 
all 800 Rupees, annual tribute to be paid to Bheem 
Singh. 

45*—Prithee Singh, Mund loose, with the Dhar 
Government’Prithee Singh's Mundlopee doe* on the 
Pergunnah of Budnawur regulated. 
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No* XVII, 

.dffaJrutf of fAe Plan ow tsMch it mas intended to have 
introduced Punckayets into Central Indian 

The principal officer of the. new system to be a 
Superintendent of Puncbayets, who, without either 
the name or exact duties of a judge, would be (under 
the Lieutemaiit-Qovernor) the representative of Go¬ 
vernment in its judicial character. 

The Superintendent of Punchayeta to have one or 
more Registers or Assistants, as circumstances re¬ 
quired. 

A Native establishment, consisting of a Sudder 
A me on, learned Shastree, Mooli ah, and some Native 
Writers, to be attached to the Superintendent of Pun¬ 
ch ay ets. 

The local Collector of the revenue to exercise 
the powers of Magistrate, and to be at the head of 
the Police, as under the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay. 

Punchayet courts of arbitration to be encouraged 
to sit and decide upon petty disputes without re¬ 
ference to Government officers; but in all cases where 
forms were complete according to local usage, aid 
to be given to enforce awards. 

A Moons]if, or Native judge, to be nominated from 
among the most respectable inhabitants to each prin* 
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cipal town or district, with limited power to deter¬ 
mine causes and to imprison and distrain property 
of debtors or delinquents. Potails of villages to 
have a jurisdiction as petty Mooiisiffs, with limited 
power to hear and judge small cases and to settle 
disputes. 

In cities and districts, some of the principal inha¬ 
bitanta (including the Moon sifts) may he distinguished 
by the name of Mookas or heads, and sit as the 
Presidents of Punchayets. 

The members of Punchayets to be taken from the 
most respectable men of every class. 

The Canoongo, or writer, of the district, town, or 
village* to act as Register, and to write a copy of the 
proceedings. 

Tribes and castes under the most despotic rulers 
name their own heads, who would be F from their 
condition, eligible members of Puiichaycts ; and it is 
a duty they owe to their tribe and the public to sit 
upon them. 

The British Government have great claims upon 
numbers of the first classes of the inhabitants in 
Central India, as they have continued estates, pen- 
si on 5 * and dues to religious institutions, and learned 
ModJfthn and Brahmins; also to Zemindars, Chow- 
dries, Mundlooees* Dessuyea, Daismookhs* Canoom 
gos F Pc tails, Putwurric s, and to all the principal reli¬ 
gious and civil local officers of the former Government. 
Many of the above receive pay or possess lauds, 
which descend to their children, though their duties 
are obsolete and cannot be revived (from the dif¬ 
ference of our system of government) in the exact lor in 
in'which they existed under the Native states. But 
this is no reason why these persons should live as 
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drones in thecouiinuriiLy ; other duties should be given 
to them? aud these may be expected to render them 
useful members of society? and give them a happiness 
they cannot enjoy without occupation* and at the 
same time make a return to Government for the great 
expense it incurs in supporting them. For instance? 
Vinhut Itow* Shastree of Mundleysii-, inherits a Jah- 
geer which, when wholly made over to him* yields 
30,000 Ra, per annum. The principal mm of this 
family formerly owed not only attendants but the 
aid of his advice on all questions of religion, to his 
Prince, This latter part of his duly the British Gck 
vernment have a right to make a condition of the 
boon they grant or continue* They can insist on 
the representative acting as chief S has tree to the 
country or province; and, if from any cause he is 
unable to perform its functions, they can, accordant 
with usage, make him send a substitute, whose al¬ 
lowance from the family for whom he acU should, 
while he was employed, he fixed under their gua¬ 
rantee, The same principle would apply to large 
and small religious grants, whether to institutions or 
individuals, and would furnish, without cost, all of 
this class that could he required in provinces, 
towns or districts. Provincial hereditary officers*, 
who enjoy estates or pensions, and have no employ¬ 
ment under the British government, are in sufficient 
number to furnish many of thy Moonsiffs, Months* 
and Registers of Ptmchaycts, They are, generally 
speaking? the fittest persons* from hereditary rank 
and station? for such offices? which are suited to 
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their knowledge, their habits and their conditio□ in 
the community. 

Men who are not acquainted with the usage of 
Native slates are startled at the idea of an here¬ 
ditary Judge or HegisLer* but they must be informed, 
that it is a duty, whether it relates to a province 
or village^ which a family p not an individual* has to 
perforin. If the representative is unfit, another 
member satisfactory to the Government must be 
found. Intermarriages and adoptions furnish ample 
ronm for choice j and the share allotted to the effi¬ 
cient representative of the family, who acts officially 
as its head, is quite understood* If the head of 
a family, or hia representative, misbehave p there can 
he no better punishment than his removal, which 
would deprive him at once of that influence utid 
income which he derived from the performance ol 
his duties; and it should be a rule that where a 
family could not furnish an acceptable Moonsiff, 
Mookh, or Canoongo, a temporary alienation from 
its possessions or income should take place for 
the whole or part payment of a person qualified to 
perform the duties- 

The nomination of the Mookhs or Presidents, par¬ 
ticularly in cities, to be taken by the general voice 
of the people, which, from their being in classes 
having acknow ledged and respected heads, and being 
on all such occasions their admitted organs, is easily 
collected. 

Punebayet courts of arbitration will be no ex¬ 
pense ; but those formed for the trial of civil causes 
must be attended with some, which will, how¬ 
ever, be greatly lessened by the means alluded 
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to of rendering such duties obligatory on certain 
classes, to whom pensions have been or may be as* 
signed ; but such even will require to be stimu¬ 
lated bv marks of honour ami distinction, ii not bj 
money reward. It must be the study ol the British 
Government to raise these persons in the estimation 
of their countrymen j and ou its success must greatly 
depend the character and efficiency of this system 
of jurisdiction. 

The auxiliary Judges, for such the principal mem¬ 
bers of these Punchayets may bo termed, may require 
some pecuniary consideration, at least during the lime 
they sit. The periods of their sittings may he re¬ 
gulated so as to interfere as little as possible with 
the business and festivals of the majority of the 
inhabitants. Though only two auxiliary judges or 
members of a Punchayet may be required at a time, 
at least treble that number should be deemed liable 
to the duty ; but these rules will only apply to 
cities and towns where disputes are frequent. 

Another and no slight reward to these members 
will be a regulation which limits the selection ot 
successors to the stations of Mookhs and Moon sills 
to the mo 9 t distinguished of this class; which, beyond 
the effect of encouraging them, will secure all men 
promoted to these offices, having adequate local ex- 
perience and character. 

The Moonsiffor chief Mookh, to be obliged, when 
cases exceed a certain amount, to call a Punchayet, 
but not to attend unless Tt is his turn to sit as 
Mookh. The Mookhs, if there are more than one, 
to sit in rotation, unless when prevented by sick¬ 
ness or urgent business, or when the case concerns 
them or any of their relations. The mode of rotation 
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for the President as well m the members of these 
courts would be a matter of minute regulation, 

Every civil cause exceeding a certain amount must 
be brought before a Pune hay et, (if this is not made 
obligatory upon the parties,) and in ordinary cases 
neither the Superintendent nor bis Assistants to at¬ 
tend or interfere with the Punchayot; but a super!or 
Punchayet, whose members are to be chosen from the 
first persons of the country, to hear appeals, which 
must he made within a limited period, from the de¬ 
cision of the court where the case was first tried. 

The Superintendent of Punchayets, or one of his 
Registers or Assistants, acting for him, to preside in 
the court of appeal. 

No Vakeels or pleaders beyond such as are found 
accordant with the former usage of the country, to be 
admitted. 

In enforcing attendance of members and of ewi* 
deuce, and in carrying the award into execution, 
those rules and regulations to be introduced which 
best reconcile attention to the usages of the Na¬ 
tives with our own principles of rule. This is a 
matter of detail, but one in which, particularly as it 
relates to attendance of the members, there will be 
some difficulty. 

No complaints of injustice or oppression against 
the Collector or his servants to be cognizable by the 
ordinary Courts of Punehayet, unless where the Col¬ 
lector chooses to refer to them, in which case their 
decision to be final, except appealed from. All com¬ 
plaints of this description against Native revenue 
officers or servants to be tried by the Superior Pun- 
chayet, in which the Superintendent presides, and 
which will be a Court of Circuit. 
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Hie establishment of Punchayets in small districts 
and villages to be upon the same principle as above 
described, with consideration for the different state 
of the community; and this will extend to the rudest 
classes, including the Bheda, who can only be re¬ 
claimed from their habits by having the chiefs and 
heads of their own community rendered the instru¬ 
ments of their reform- 

In criminal cases, when a robber or murderer is 
apprehended, examinations to be taken, ns in many 
purls of Central India, by a Puncbayet on die apt, 
called upon by the magistrate or his officer, and their 
report to the Superintendent to be the ground of 
committal for trial, or the release of the prisoner. 

Criminal cases to be tried by the Superior or 
Appeal Punchayet, in which the Superintendent will 
preside, aided by a Register and Native law officers. 
The sentence of this Court when affecting life, not 
to be carried into execution till confirmed by the 
Officer at the head of the administration of the 
country. 
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No. XVL11 

Nbtn of Instructiom to Assistant* and Officers tiding 
under the orders of Mo/or-Gfnera/ Sir John Makolm y 
ac B. 

These Instructions are grounded upon principles 
which it lias been my constant effort to inculcate upon 
all officers acting under my orders ; and* tt a period 
when I am leaving Centra I India, (perhaps not to 
return,) I feel it u duty I owe to them* to myself* and 
to the public service, to enter into a more full explana¬ 
tion of my sentiments upon the subject of our general 
and local rule* than could have been necessary under 
any other circumstances 

Almost all who from knowledge and experience 
have been capable of forming any judgment upon 
question, are agreed that our power in India rests on 
the general opinion of the Natives of our comparative 
superiority in good faith , wisdom P and strength, to 
their own rulers. This important impression will be 
improved by the consideration we shew to their habits, 
institutions, and religion, by the moderation, temper, 
and kindness with which we conduct ourselves to wards 
them ^ aud injured by every act that offends their be¬ 
lief or superstition, that shews disregard or neglect 
of individuals or communities, or that evinces our 
having with the arrogance of conqueror* forgotten 
those maxims by which this great empire has been 
established, and by which alone it can be preserved, 
vol. n P 2 r 
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The wont of union of the Natives appear one of 
the strongest foundations of out power; it has cer¬ 
tainly contributed, beyond all others, to its establish¬ 
ment. But, when we trace this cause p we find it to 
have originated in the condition in which we found 
India, and the line we adopted towards its inhabitants; 
that it will continue to operate when the condition ot 
that country is changed, and under any alteration in 
our course of proceedings^ is more that] can be as¬ 
sumed. The similarity of the situation of the great 
proportion of the people of this continent now subject 
to our rule, will assuredly make them more accessible 
to common motives of action, which is the foundation 
of all union; and the absence of that necessity for con¬ 
ciliation, which changes have effected, will make us 
more likely to forget its importance. Our power has 
hitherto owed much to a contrast with misrule and 
oppression ; hut this strength we are daily losing :— 
we have also been indebted to an indefinite impression 
of our resources, originating in ignorance of their real 
extent; knowledge will bring this feeling to a reduced 
standard. We are supported by the good opinion of 
the lower and middling classes, to whom our govern¬ 
ment is indulgent; but it has received the rudest 
shocks from on impression that our system of rule is 
at variance with the permanent continuance of rank, 
authority, and distinction in any Native of India. 
This belief, which is not without foundation, is gene¬ 
ral to every class, and its action leaves but an anxious 
and feverish existence to all who enjoy station and 
high name: the feeling which their condition excites 
exposes those who have left to them any portion of 
power and independence, to the arts of the discon- 
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tented, the turbulent* and the ambitious; this is a 
danger to oar power* which must increase in the 
ratio of its extent* unless we can counteract its ope¬ 
ration by a commensurate improvement of our ad¬ 
ministration. 

Our greatest strength, perhaps, and that winch 
gives the fairest hopes of the duration of our rule 
over India* arises out of the singular construction of 
tho frame of both the controlling and the executive 
Government, Patronage in all the branches of the 
local government of India is exercised under much 
limitation and check ; favour efleets less iz& this coun¬ 
try* and competency more, than in auy other scene 
of equal magnitude. There is an interminable field 
fur individual exertion; and though men high in sta¬ 
tion are almost absolute* (and the character of our 
rule requires they should be so*) there is* in thut 
jealousy of such power which belongs to our native 
country* a very efficient ahield against its abuse. 
This keeps men from being intoxicated with their 
short-lived authority# and the fundamental principles 
which discourage colonization prevent public ser¬ 
vants taking root in the soil, and make them pro¬ 
ceed to the duties of gov eminent, as they would in 
other countries tu the routine of an office, which 
employe their talents without agitating their per, 
sonal feelings and interests* in any degree that can 
disturb or bias their judgment. This absence of 
baneful passions p and of all the arts of intrigue and 
ambition which destroy empires* produces a calm¬ 
ness of mind that can belong alone to the rulers of 
a country situated as the English employed in In¬ 
dia now are* and gives them an advantage, which 
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almost balances the bud effects of their want of those 
national ties that usually consulate the strength of 
governments. 

Our success and nicdurution, contrasted with the 
misrule and violence to which a great part of the 
population of India have for more than a century 
been exposed, have at this moment raised the repu¬ 
tation of the British Nation so high, that men have 
forgotten, in the contemplation of the security and 
prosperity they enjoy under strangers, their feelings 
of patriotism ; but these ore feelings which that very 
knowledge that it is our duty to impart must gradually 
revive and bring into action. The people of India 
must, by a recurring sense of benefits, have amends 
made them for the degradation of continuing subject 
to foreign masters; and this can alone be done by 
the combined efforts of every individual employed 
in a station of trust and responsibility, to render po¬ 
pular a government which, though not national, has 
it* foundations laid deep on the principles of tolera¬ 
tion, justice, and wisdom* Every agent of govern¬ 
ment should study and understand the above facts. 
He should not content hitnself with having acquired 
a knowledge of the languages, and of the customs, 
of those with whom he has intercourse. All his 
particular acts (even to the manner of them) should 
be regulated by recurrence to the foundation of our 
rule, and a careful observation of those principles 
by which it has been established and can alone be 
maintained- Of the importance of this i cannot 
better state my opinion, than by expressing my full 
conviction, that, independent of the prescribed duties 
which every qualified officer performs, there is no 
person in a situation of any consequence who does 
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not* both in the substance arid manner of his con¬ 
duct* do something every day in his life* wliioli, as 
it operates upon the general interests of the empire 
through the feelings of the circle he controls or 
rules, has an unseen effect in strengthening or 
weakening the government by which he is employed. 

My belief that what I have assumed is correct, will 
be my excuse for going into some minuteness in my 
general instructions to those under my orders. 

The first and one of the most important points, timer u>- 
is the manner of European, superiors towards 
Natives. It would be quite out of place, in this 
paper, to speak of the necessity of kindness, and 
of an absence of all violence i this must be a mat¬ 
ter of course with those to whom it is addressed : 
there is much more required from them than that 
conciliation which is a duty, hut which, when it 
appears as such, loses half its effect. It must, to 
make an impression, he a hahit of the mind ground¬ 
ed on a favourable consideration of the qualities 
and merits of those to whom it extends; and this 
impression, I am satisfied, every person will have, 
who, after attaining a thorough knowledge of the 
real character of those with whom he has inter¬ 
course, shall judge them, without prejudice or sell- 
conceit. by a standard which is suited to their be¬ 
lief* their usages their habits, their occupations, 
their rank in life, the ideas they have imbibed From 
infancy, and the stage of civilization to which the 
community as a whole ore advanced. If he does 
so, with that knowledge and that temper of mind 
which are essential to render him competent to 
form an opinion, he will find enough of virtue, 
enough of docility, and disposition to improvement. 
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enough of regard and observance of all the beat and 
most sacred ties of society, to create an esteem for 
individuals, and an interest in the community; which, 
when grounded on a sincere conviction of its being 
deserved, will render hia kindness natural and conci* 
listing. All human beings, down to the lowest links 
of the chain, inclusive of children, are quick in tracing 
the source of the manners of others, wud, above all, oi 
their superiors-when that is regulated by the head, 
uot the heart; when it proceeds from reason, not 
from feeling, it cannot please; for it has iu it, if at 
all artificial, a show of design which repels, as it 
generates suspicion. When this manner takes ano¬ 
ther shape, when kindness and consideration appear 
as acts of condescension, it must he felt us offensive. 
Men may dread, but can never love or regard, those 
who are continually humiliating them by the parade of 
superiority. 

I have recommended those foundations of man¬ 
ner, towards the Natives of India, upon which I feel 
my own to be grounded. I caa recollect (and I 
do it with shame) the period when I thought I was 
very superior to those with whom my duty made 
me associate ; but us my knowledge of them, aud 
of myself, improved, the distance between us gra¬ 
dually lessened. 1 have seen and heard much of our 
boasted advantages over them, but cannot think that, 
if all the ranks of the different communities of Eu¬ 
rope and India are comparatively viewed, there ib 
just ground for any very arrogant feeling on the part 
of the inhabitants of the former: nor can I join iu 
that common- place opinion which condemns iu a 
sweeping way the Natives of this country as men tak¬ 
ing the best of them, not only unworthy of butt, 
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and devoid of principle, but of too limited intelli¬ 
gence and reach of thought, to allow of Europeans, 
with large and liberal mind* and education, having 
rational or satisfactory intercourse with them. Such 
impressions, if admitted, must prove vital as to the 
manner of treating the Natives of India; l shall there¬ 
fore soy a few words upon the justice of the grounds 
upon which they rest. The man who considers them 
in this light can grant little or no credit to the high 
characters and the - ulogies which are given to in¬ 
dividuals and great bodies ot men in their own his¬ 
tories, traditions, and records. He must then judge 
them by his own observations and knowledge, and 
his opinion will in all probability be formed not com¬ 
paratively with Europeans of their own class ot life, 
but with the public servants of government : a class 
of men who are carefully educated, whose ambition 
is stimulated by the highest prospects of preferment, 
and whose integrity is preserved by adequate salaries 
through every grade of their service. Before this 
last principle was introduced, (which is little more 
than thirty years.) the European servants of govern¬ 
ment were in the habit of making money in modes 
not unstmilar to those wo now reproach the Natives 
in our employ with doing; and it may here be 
asked, if the same endeavours have been made to 
alter the habits of the latter as the former. 1 be¬ 
lieve the exact contrary to he the fact, and that 
the system since introduced has not operated more 
to elevate the European, than to sink and depress 
the Native character; but this is not the place for 
the discussion of this large question. 

Many of the moral defects of the Natives of India 
are to be referred to thaL mi s rule and oppression 
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from which ibey are now in a great degree emanci¬ 
pated- I do not know the example of any great 
population, in similar circumstances, preserving, 
through such a period of changes and tyrannical 
rule, so much of virtue and so many good qualities 
as are to be found iu a great proportion of the in¬ 
habitants of this country. This is to be accounted 
for, in some degree, by die institutions of the Hin¬ 
du, particularly that of Caste, which appears to have 
raised them to their present rank in human society, 
at a very remote period ; but it has certainly tended 
to keep them stationary at that point of civil order 
to which they were thus early advanced. With a 
just admiration of the effects of many of then institu¬ 
tions, particularly those parts ot them which cause 
iu vast classes not merely an absence ot the common 
vices of theft, drunkenness, and violence, but preserve 
all the virtuous ties of family and kindred relations, 
we must all deplore some of their usages and weak 
superstitions: but what individuals or what races of 
men are without great and manifold errors and im¬ 
perfections, and what mind that is not fortified with 
ignorance or pride can, on such grounds, come to a 
severe judgment against a people like that of India. 

1 must here however remark, that 1 have invariably 
found, unless in a few cases where knowledge had 
not overcome self-sufficiency and arrogance, that in 
proportion as European officers, civil and military, 
advanced in their acquaintance with the language 
and customs of the Natives of India, they became 
more sincerely kind to them j and, on the contrary, 
ignorance always accompanied that selfish pride arid 
want of consideration which held them Light, or treated 
them with harshness. 
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I am quite satisfied in nty own mind that if 
there is one cause more than another* that will 
impede our progress to the general improvement °f 
India, it is a belief Formed by its population, from 
the manner of their English superiors, that they are 
viewed by them as an inferior and degraded race: 
but* on the contrary, if the persons employed in 
every branch of the administration of this great coun¬ 
try, while their conduct murks those rigid principles 
of virtue and justicej under the check of which they 
act* comport themselves towards the people whom it 
is their duty to make happy with that sincere humility 
of heart which always belongs to real knowledge, and 
which attaches while it elevates, they will contribute 
by such manner, more than any measures of boasted 
w isdom ever can* to the strength and duration of their 
government 

it is of importance, before I conclude this part 
of the subject, to state my opinion* that in our 
manner to the Native** though it is our duty to 
understand and to pay every proper deference to 
their customs and usages, and to conform to these 
as far as we can with propriety, particularly on points 
where the religious prejudices or the rank of those 
with whom we have intercourse require it* yet we 
should always preserve the European x for to adopt 
their manners is a departure from the very principle 
on which every impression of our superiority that 
rests upon good foundation is grounded. We should 
take a lesson on such points from what we see occur 
to Native Princes and others, who ape English habits 
and modes: they lose ground with one class—tliat to 
which they belong* without gaining with the other— 
that to which they wish to approximate. The fact is* 
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ihey ultimately lose with the latter, for even their 
attachment is useless* when they cease to have in* 
thence with their own tribe. The European officer 
who assumes Native manners and usages may please 
a few individuals, who are ffiutered or profited by 
his departure from the habits of hb country ; but 
even with these* Familiarity will not be found to 
increase respect, and the adoption of such a course 
will be sure to sink him in the estimation of the 
mass of the community, both European and Native, 
among whom he resides. 

The intercourse to he maintained with the Natives 
within your circle is of two kinds, — Private and 
Official. 

The first should extend as much as possible to 
all ranks ami classes, and be m familiar, as kind, 
and as frequent, as the difference of habits and pur¬ 
suits will admit. 

There is a veil between the Natives of India 
and their European superiors, which leaves the 
latter ignorant, in an extraordinary degree, of the 
real character of the former* He can only judge 
his own domestics by what he sees of their conduct 
in his presence; of the manner in which they per¬ 
form their other duties in life, he is, if not ig¬ 
norant, but imperfectly informed : so many minute 
obstacles, grounded upon caste, usages, and religion, 
Oppose on approach to closer acquaintance* that it 
can never he generally attained j but in private inter¬ 
course much may he learnt that will facilitate the 
performance of public duty, and give that know ledge 
of the usages and feelinge of the various classes of 
the Natives, which will enable its possessors to touch 
every chord with effect- In joining willi them in 
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field-sports, in tm unceremonious interchange ol visits 
with the most respectable, and in seeking the society 
of the most learned, the European public officer will 
not only gain much inform all op v bat impart com¬ 
plete confidence., and by the grounds of lhat per¬ 
sonal attachment which will ever be found of the 
greatest aid to bis public labours* He will also ob¬ 
tain by such habits of private intercourse the means 
of elevating those he esteem a by marks of notice 
and regard; but in pursuing this course he must 
beware, lest lie lose his object by falling into the 
weaknesses or indulgences of the persons with whom 
he thus associates. It is in the performance of this 
part of his dutyj when all the pride of station is 
laid aside, tliat he must most carefully guard that 
real superiority, which he derives from better know¬ 
ledge and truer principles of morality and religion ; 
for it is from the impression made by the possess ion* 
without the ostentation* of those higher qualities* 
that he must expect the bene fits I have described 
as likely to result from a familiar and private inter¬ 
course with the Natives under his direction and 
control. 

In all official intercourse with the Natives, one of official la¬ 
the first points of importance is, that these, what- ^ rc ® urM * 
ever be their rank, class, or business, should have 
complete and easy access to personal communica¬ 
tion with their European superior- The necessity of 
this arises out of the character of our rule* and of 
those over whom it is established. It is sufficiently 
galling for the people of India to have foreign masters; 
the impression this feeling must continually excite 
can only be mitigated or removed by a recurring sense 
of the advantages they derive hum the wisdom and 
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Import- justice of their European superiors, and this can alone 
■*f* of dt ' be effected by direct communication with them, 
pnaicitwa Though Native servants must be employed and 
fiDw^! T trusted, and though it is quite essential to behave to 
all with kindness, and to raise the higher classes of 
them by a treatment which combines consideration 
and respect, yet they can never without hazard be used 
as exclusive mediums of communication : their real 
or supposed influence will, under whatever circum¬ 
stances they are allowed frequent approach to an Eu¬ 
ropean officer in the exercise of authority, give them 
opportunities of abusing his confidence if they desire 
it; and as our servants, who ore seldom selected 
from the higher classes, cannot be supposed to have 
even the same motives with those of Native rulers 
for good conduct, much less the same title to regard, 
men under our power will have, in aggravation of 
the feeling arising out of subjection to foreign rude p 
that of being to a certain extent at the mercy of per- 
sons of their own nation whom they neither trust 
not respect. There is no remedy for such an evil 
except being completely easy of access; but this, 
however much the superior may desire it, is not to 
he established without difficulty and perseverance- 
It affects the interest and consequence of every man 
in his employ from the highest to the lowest ; hut 
in proportion to their efforts to counteract it, so 
must his be to carry this important point on whichj 
more than all others, the integrity of his personal 
administration and the good of the country depend* 
No Native servant, high or low, must be allowed the 
privilege of either introducing or stopping an appli¬ 
cant or a complainant; all such must come with con¬ 
fidence to the European superior* or to such assist- 
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ant as he may specific ally direct to receive or hear 
them, St requires much temper ami patience, con¬ 
stant activity* and no slight sacrifice of personal 
comfort, to maintain an intercourse with the Na¬ 
tives upon this footing j but unless it be done. (I 
speak here from the fullest experience*) the govern¬ 
ment of control now established in Central India 
cannot be carried on for any period* and the changes 
which must ensue from relaxation in this particular 
will be brought about in the manner most unfavour¬ 
able to our character and reputation. 

In establishing this direct personal intercourse, 
it is perhaps better, when the habits are so form¬ 
ed as to admit of it* that Natives of all classes 
and ranks should have admission and be heard at 
whatever hour of the day they come* except those 
of meals - but where such constant intrusion is 
found to interrupt other business, as it may be with 
many* certain portions of every day must be set aside 
to hear representations and complaints* and to see 
those who desire to be seen* The establishment 
of direct intercourse is* in my opinion, a primary 
and indispensable duty, and one no more depen¬ 
dent upon the inclination or judgment of the itr* 
dividual* to whom the charge of managing or con¬ 
trolling these countries is intrusted* than it is to an 
officer whether he shall attend his parade* or to a 
judge whether he shall sit a certain number of hours 
in his court: indeed, I consider that late events 
have so completely altered our condition in India, 
that the duties of almost every officer in the political 
department have become in a great degree magisterial, 
and, as such* must he more defined, and subject to 
more exact rules, than they formerly were. 
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Our right of interference (as will be shewn here¬ 
after) is so limited, that it is not in cue case in 
a hundred> of those that are brought forward* that 
an officer can do more than state calmly and clearly, 
to the party who seeks redress, the reasons and 
principles which prevent him from attending to his 
representation or complaint. He will have to re¬ 
peat this perhaps fifty times in one day ; but lie 
must, in contemplating the good that will be ulti¬ 
mately produced, be content to take this trouble. 
The Natives of India cannot persuade themselves 
that, possessing, as we do, the means of establishing 
our direct rule, we shall long refrain from doing so. 
This impression weakens those Princes, Chiefs, and 
Ministers, whom it is our policy to support, in a 
degree that almost unfits them for being instruments 
of government- We can only counteract its bad 
effects by making ourselves understood by all, even 
to the lowest, upon this point! it is one on which 
they will never trust to a communication from any 
Native agent or servant, nor indeed will they be 
eonvineed of our sincerity till they observe for years 
that our words and actions are in unison * nod they 
must, to satisfy them that there is no prospect of 
those fluctuations to which they have been so habi¬ 
tuated, see that every tiling originates with, and is 
known to, the superior, this knowledge, added to 
the right of approaching him at all moments, will gra¬ 
dually tranquillize their minds, and place them, us 
for as they can be placed, beyond the power of being 
made the dupes of artful or interested men- 

It has beers before said, that Native servants of 
all classes should be treated with that attention 
and respect to which they were from their station 
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and character entitled. These will, of course, have 
at all times the freest intercourse with the supe¬ 
rior, but they should never have the privilege of 
coming to any conference between him and other 
Natives to which they were not specifically called. 

But these servants (whatever might be their inclina¬ 
tions) will have little power of doing harm, when a 
direct intercourse (such as has been described) is 
well established, and its principles and objects ge^ 
nerally understood. Indeed, one of the beat effects 
of 11 1 at intercourse is the check it constitutes on all 
nefarious proceedings of subordinate agents, and 
persons of every description ; as such must act in 
hourly dread of discovery, when every man can tell 
his own story to the principal at any moment he 
pleases. 

The next important point, to be observed in offi- iEspe¬ 
cial intercourse with the Natives, is 41 Publicity ™ pubndtj 
There can be no occasion to expatiate, litre, upon the 
utility of tliis principle. It is the happy privilege 
of a state so constituted as that of the English in 
India, to gain strength in the ratio that its measures* 
and the grounds on which they are adopted, are 
made public; and this is shove all essential in a 
quarter of India where we are as yet but imper¬ 
fectly understood. TEiere are and can be no secrets 
in our ordinary proceedings, and every agent will 
find his means of doing good advanced, his toil les- . 
sened, and the power of the designing and corrupt 
to misrepresent his actions or intentions decreased, 
in the proportion that he transacts affairs in public. 

He should avoid, as much as he possibly can, pri¬ 
vate conferences with those in Ilia employ or others. 

These will be eagerly sought for; they give ihe in- 
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dividual thits admitted the appearance of favour and 
influence; and there is no science in which the wore 
artful among the Natives are greater adepts, than 
that of turning to account the real or supposed con¬ 
fidence of their superiors* 1 know no mode of pre¬ 
venting the mischief which this impression, if it 
becomes general* gives men the power of'effecting, 
but habitual publicity in transacting business. This 
will, no doubt, be found to have inconveniences, 
which will be purposely increased by those who 
have their game to play, and indeed others ; for Na¬ 
tives of junk and station, even when lhey have no cor¬ 
rupt views, are from habit and self-importance attach¬ 
ed to a secret and mysterious way of conducting both 
great and small affairs. 

A public officer placed in your situation must 
always be vigilant and watchful of events likely to 
affecL the peace of the country under his charge; 
but no part of his duty requires such care and wisdom 
in its performance. He cannot rest in blind confi¬ 
dence, nor refuse attention to obvious and w ell-authen¬ 
ticated facts ; but he must be slow in giving his ear, 
or in admitting to private and confidential intercourse* 
secret agents and informers, lest these make an impres¬ 
sion {which will be their object) upon his mind; 
for there is no failing of human nature to which 
the worst part oT the Natives of India have learnt 
(from the shape of their own government) so well to 
address themselves, as any disposition to suspicion in 
their superiors. From the condition of Central India, 
abounding as it must with discontented and despe¬ 
rate characters, intrigues, treasonable conversations* 
and papers, and immature plots, must for some time 
be matters of frequent occurrence and growth ; but 
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such will* in generat/be best left to perish of neglect. 
Established ns our power now is* men cannot collect 
any means capable of shaking it without being dis¬ 
covered ; and it is, I am convinced, under all ordinary 
circumstances, vviser and safer to incur petty hazard, 
Ilian to place individuals and communities at the 
mercy of artful and avaricious agents and spies* or 
to goad unfortunate men to a state of hostility by 
continually viewing them with an eye of torturing and 
degrading suspicion. 

In the intercourse with the Natives of your cir¬ 
cle, it is hardly necessary to advert to the subject 
of giving and receiving presents. The recent orders 
upon this subject, which have been communicated to 
you, are very defined and strict; bat there is a ne¬ 
cessity in this government of control for every agent 
to maintain on a high ground, not only the purity, 
but the disinterestedness of the English character, 
and you will avoid, as much a& you possibly can, 
incurring any obligation to local authorities* These 
will sedulously endeavour to promote your conveni¬ 
ence and comfort, and will press favours upon you 
both from design and good feelings ; but there is a 
strength in preserving complete independence on all 
such points that must not be abandoned. Our poli¬ 
tical superiority, to be efficient, must be unmixed with 
any motives or concerns, either connected with our 
personal interest or that of others* that can soil or 
weaken that impression on which its successful exer¬ 
cise depends* 

The forms of the official intercourse between Eu¬ 
ropean agents and Natives of rank were, be tore we 
obtained paramount power, a matter of more moment, 
and one on which we could less relax than at present, 
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because our motives were at that period more lia¬ 
ble to be mistaken. Though it is essential in °ur 
intercourse with no lions who are attached to. and 
give value to, ceremonies, to understand such per¬ 
fectly, and to claim from all what is due to our 
station, that we may not sink the rank ol the Eu¬ 
ropean superior in the estimation o{ those subject 
to his control: it is now the duty of the former to 
he much more attentive to the respect which lie 
gives than what he receives, particularly in bis in¬ 
tercourse with men of high rank. The Princes and 
Chiefs of India may, in different degrees, he said to 
be all dependent on the British government: many 
have little more than the name of that power they 
before enjoyed ; but they seem, as they lose the sub¬ 
stance, to cling to the forms of station. The pride 
of reason may smile at such a feeling; but it esists, 
and it would be alike opposite to the principles of hu> 
inanity and policy to deny it gratification, 

la official intercourse with the lower classes, the 
latter should be treated according to the usages of 
the country, as practised by the most indulgent of 
their Native superiors. It will be found that they 
require personal notice and consideration in propor¬ 
tion as their state is removed from that knowledge 
which belongs to civilization ; and it is oil this ground 
that the Bheel must have more attention paid him 
than the Ryot. St is more difficult to give confidence 
to his mind, and to make him believe in the sincerity 
and permanence of the kindness with which he is 
treated, because he is in a condition more remote 
from the party with whom he communicates, and, 
before he can he reclaimed, he must be approxi¬ 
mated. 
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The interference of agents employed in ibis coun- lpterf*r- 
try with Native Princes or Courts, or their local oitt- 
cere, cannot be exactly defined. Tor there will be 
shades of distinction in every case, that will require 
attention; but all must be subject, and that in the 
strictest decree, to certain general and well-under¬ 
stood principles, founded on the nature of oar power, 
cor objects, our political relations with the diHerein 
states, the personal conduct of their rnlere, their 
necessity for our aid and support, and their disposi¬ 
tion to require or reject it in the conduct of their 
internal administration. The leading principle, and 
the one which mast be continually referred to, la 
grounded on the character of our controlling power 
and its objects. It is the avowed, and l am satis¬ 
fied it is the true, policy of the British State, while 
it maintains the general peace of the country, to keep, 
not only in the enjoyment of their high rank, but 
in the active exercise of their sovereign functions, the 
different princes and chiefs who are virtually or de¬ 
claredly dependent on its protection. The principal 
object (setting aside the obligations of faith) is to 
keep at a distance that crisis to which in spite of our 
efforts we are gradually approachiug—of having the 
whole of India subject to our direct rule. There 
is no intention of discussing here the consequences 
likely to result from such an event, it is sufficient 
for executive and subordinate officers to know, that 
it is the desire of the government they serve to keep 
it at a distance, to render it their duty to contribute 
their whole efforts to promote the accomplishment 
of that object, and on the manner and substance of 
their interference the local success of this policy will 
greatly depend. 
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On Li]] points where we are pledged by treaty tu 
support states, or to mediate or interfere between 
them and others* we must of course act agreeably 
to the obligations con true ted ; and in such ease no 
instructions can be required. It may not, however* 
be uuLEsefuJ to remark* that* on all occasions where 
they are referred to h treaties unit engagements should 
be interpreted with much cons idem ti cm to the prince or 
chief with whom they are made. There is often * from 
opposite education and habits, much difference between 
their construction and ours of such engagements ; but 
no loose observation, or even casual departure from 
the letter of them* ought to lead to serious conse¬ 
quences, when it appeared there was no intention 
of violating the spirit of the deed, or of acting con¬ 
trary to pledged faith. When any article of an en¬ 
gagement is doubtful, 1 think it should be invariably 
explained with more leaning to the expectations ori¬ 
ginally raised in the weaker than to the interests 
of the stronger power. It belongs to superior au¬ 
thority to give ultimate judgment upon all points of 
this nature which come under discussion, hut shat 
judgment must always be much influenced by the 
colour of the information and opinion of the local 
agent. My desire is to convey how important every 
subject is that connects in the remotest degree with 
that reputation for good faith, which can only be con¬ 
sidered our strength* while it exists unimpaired in the 
minds of the Kotivea: and in this view the most scru¬ 
pulous attention should be paid to their understanding 
of every article of the agreements we make with them* 
for no local advantage, nor the promotion of any 
pecuniary interest, cun compensate for the slightest 
injury to this comer-stone of our power in India, 
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With the government of Dow Jet Row jjSiudia (a Jptrrfcr- 
great part of whose possessions are intermixed with sidlin'* 
those of our dependent allies in this quarter) we have 
only general relations of amity j and however virtually 
dependent events may have rendered that prince* we 
can (except insisting upon the exact performance of 
those settlements which we have mediated between 
him or his delegated officer and some of his tributa¬ 
ries) claim no right of interference m any part ol his 
internal administration ; nor should there* unless in 
cases of unexpected emergency which threatened the 
general peace of the country, be any disposition 
shewn to interference* except on specific requisition 
from the resident at Gualior, ithout interfering, 
however* we have hitherto, find shall continue to 
exercise a very salutary control both over Dowiet Row 
Sin din and his local officers by the terms on which 
we communicate and act with the latter. When 
these are men of good character, and study the hap¬ 
piness of the inhabitants, and the improvement of 
the country, we can* by the cordiality and considera¬ 
tion with which we treat them, and the ready at¬ 
tention we give to the settlement of every petty dis¬ 
pute they have with the subjects of our allies* as 
well as other friendly acts, grant them a counte¬ 
nance and aid which greatly facilitate their success 
in their local administration. The same principle 
fceads to abstinence from all commimication, anti 
to our keeping aloof (except where the general peace 
is at hazard) from all intercourse with those of Sin- 
dia*s managers who are noted for misrule or bsd 
faith. This line of conduct towards the latter, 
grounded as it publicly should he on the avowed 
principle of keeping our character free of soil From 
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their proceedings, locally increase a our reputation; 
while it has the effect of rendering the employment 
of such men inconvenient and unprofitable to the 
state, and thus constitutes one of the chief means we 
have of working a reform in its internal administra¬ 
tion : nor is it a slight one, for the impression of our 
power is so great, that the belief of a local officer 
possessing our good opinion and friendship is of itself 
sufficient to repress opposition to hie authority, while 
his forfeiting our favour is sure to raise him enemies, 
both in his district and at Gualior. 

With the courts of Holkar, Dhar Dewass, and 
almost all the petty Rajpoot states West of the 
Chumbul, our relations are different. These have 
been raised from a weak and fallen condition to one 
of efficiency, through our efforts. But, though com¬ 
pelled at first to aid them in aim oat every settlement, 
we have, us they attained the power of acting for 
themselves, gradually withdrawn from minute inter¬ 
ference on points connected with their internal admi¬ 
nistration, limiting ourselves to what is necessary for 
the maintenance of the public tranquillity. 

There is so strong a feeling in the minds of 
princes and chiefs above alluded to, and in those 
of all their officers, (from their prime minister down 
to the lowest agent,) of their actual dependence upon 
the British government, that it is almost impossible 
to make them understand that they are, in the con¬ 
duct oi their internal administration, desired and ex¬ 
pected to act independently of it. Their difficulty of 
comprehending and trusting the policy which dictates 
our conduct in this particular, arises out of its being 
opposite to all their habits and knowledge, 'time 
alone, and the must minute cure of every European 
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agent employed* can impart to them that confidence 
which is essential to their becoming competent func¬ 
tionaries of role. To effect this object, the principles 
hitherto ino pica ted and acted upon must be steadily 
pursued, and we must decline all interference, except 
in cases where tirassiahs, BheeU, nr other plunderers 
are concerned These, from their situation or strength t 
can only be kept in order by the power ol the British 
government; and ive must in such cases even have the 
limits of our interference exactly defined, that no be¬ 
lief may exist of our possessing the power of de~ 
parting from the restrictions we have imposed upon 
ourselves; for on such impressions being general, 
and being continued by scrupulous consistency of 
action, depends our success m giving that efficiency 
to the various Native authorities subject to our con^ 
trol which is necessary to enable them to perform the 
different duties allotted to them. 

Id cases of interference with lesser rulers, such as 
the reformed Rajpoot plunderers and Bheel chiefs, 
we may be compelled to enter more minutely into 
their affairs ; hut the principles observed should be 
the same i and while we lake cam to repress every dis¬ 
position to a return to predatory habits, and see that 
men who have long cherished such possess them¬ 
selves of honest means of livelihood, we must respect 
their prejudices, and not hastily break in upon the 
rude frame of their internal rule; but leave (down lo 
the Iiinvee or head of the Bheel Parah or cluster ol 
hamlets) the full exercise of his authority over those 
under him, according as that is grounded on the an¬ 
cient prejudices and usages of the tribe to which he 
and his family or followers belong. 

The feelings of irritation and hatred with which 
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almost ah the Princes and Chiefs of this quarter re¬ 
gard the Graseiahs and Bhcels, and the total want of 
confidence of the latter in their nominal superiors, 
have and will continue to render calls for our inter¬ 
ference very frequent; but however high the character 
and condition of the one party, and however bad and 
lea that of the other may be, we must never grant our 
name or support to measures of coercion or violence, 
without fully understanding the merits of the case, nor 
without having had direct communication with the 
party or parties inculpated; otherwise we may be in¬ 
volved ill embarrassment, and become unconsciously 
the instruments of injustice and oppression. 

Many questions will occur deeply connected with 
our reputation for good faith which cannot be de¬ 
cided by any exact rules; but, whenever that is con¬ 
cerned, the tone of our feeling should be very high. 
It is the point upon which the moral part of our go¬ 
vernment of this great empire hinges; aud in these 
countries where our rule and control are new, and in 
which the inhabitants cannot yet understand any ex¬ 
planations that do not rest upon broad and obvious 
grounds, the subject requires much attention. There 
are many cases iu which our faith, though not speci¬ 
fically, is virtually pledged to individuals: Ministers, 
tor instance, of minor or incompetent Princes or 
Chiefs, who have been brought forward or recognised 
by us in the exercise of authority, have a claim upon 
our support and consideration, which nothing but bad 
conduct on their part can forfeit. We should, no 
doubt, be most careful in any interference that leads 
to sneb obligations. They are only to be incurred 
when a necessity that involves the pence end pro¬ 
sperity of the country calls for them ; but they must be 
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sacred Ly observed ; for p wiih a people who look in all 
questions of government more to persons than systems* 
the abandonment, except from gross misconduct, of 
any individual who had been raised or openly protected 
by us, would excite stronger feelings than the breach 
of an article of a treatyj and locally prove more inju^ 
nous, as it weakens that reliance upon our faith which 
is the very foundation of our strength. 

We may rest satisfied, while we pursue the course 
1 have stated, [and it is the one to which our faith 
is almost in every case, either directly or by im¬ 
plication j pledged) that we have from our paramount 
power a very efficient check over states and tribes, 
whose rulers, officers, and chiefs, will, soon discover 
that they can only gain our favour and support by 
good conduct, or forfeit it by bad. With such know¬ 
ledge, and with means comparatively limited* we can¬ 
not expect they will be disposed to Incur displeasure, 
when the terms on which they can gain approbation 
are so easy; at least no men possessed of common 
sense and discernment (qualities in which the Natives 
of India are seldom deficient) can be expected to act 
in such a manner;—but we must not conceal from our¬ 
selves, that their conduct in this, us in all other parti¬ 
culars, will rest chiefly on the value of that condition 
in which they are placed or rather left ; and in propor¬ 
tion as we render it one of comfort and dignity, so 
will their care be to preserve our good opinion and to 
merit our confidence. It b> indeed, upon our success 
in supporting their respectability, that the permanence 
of a system of control over great and small Native 
slates, such as we have established in this quarter of 
India, will depend. We have no choice of means in the 
performance of this delicate and arduous part of our 
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duty* Though tilt; check must be efficient* it should 
be almost unseen : die effect ought to be produced more 
by the impression than the exercise of superior power. 
Our principal object must be to elevate the authorities 
to whom we have left the administration of their re¬ 
spective territories: we must, in all cases of inter¬ 
ference, bring them forward to their own subjects as the 
prominent objects of respect and obedience ; so far 
from the agent attracting any to himself, he should 
purposely repel it, that it may be given to the quarter 
where it is wanted* and to which it belongs. When 
we aid any Prince or Chief against his own subjects, 
his name should be exclusively used; and we should 
he most careful in making our Native agents and ser- 
van Lb pay the full measure of respect to every h ranch 
of his administration, and continually be on the watch 
to check lhat disposition which is inherent in them, to 
slight local authorities, that they may in the name of 
their muster draw that attention to themselves, which 
it is quite essential shouId belong to the officers of the 
Native government, ] t is evident that our control can 
only be supportable P to any human being who has the 
name and appearance of power, so long as it is exer¬ 
cised in a general manner and regulated by the princi* 
pies above stated. When it descends to minute checks 
aad interference in the collection of revenue, the ud- 
ministration of jubilee listens to the complaints of dis¬ 
contented, or even aggrieved individuals, and allows 
upon system its own Native agents to interfere and 
act in the name of the paramount states the conti¬ 
nuance of independent pow er, in any shape, to either 
Prince or Chief, is not only impolitic but dangerous, 
as his condition must be tell by himself, and by all 
attached to hi? person or family, as a mockery and 
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degradation; and the least effect of such feelings will 
be the extermination of all motive to good or great 
actions f For when control is divested of its large and 
liberal character, and takes a more minute shape, what¬ 
ever merit belongs to the administration becomes the 
due of the person by whom it is exercised, or hie 
agents, and the nominal Prince and bis officers are 
degraded into suspected sod incompetent instruments 
of rule. 

in this general outline of our interference with 
the rulers, great and small, of this part qf India, 
1 have dwelt much upon the political considerations 
upon which it is grounded ; because I am convinced 
that there is no part of tire subject that requires to be 
so deeply studied, and so fully understood, as this 
should be by every subordinate agent; for there is no 
point of bis duty which is at once so delicate and 
arduous, or in w hich success or fail are so much depends 
upon individual exertion. He will be prompted to 
deviate from the course prescribedj by the action of 
his best feelings, and by hopes of increasing trig per¬ 
sonal reputation ; hat he will be kept steady in that 
course by a knowledge of the importance of those 
general principles on which the present system rests. 
It is in the performance of this pari of his duty that all 
w hich has been said regarding manner and intercourse 
must be in his memory ; for men in the situation in 
which those are, with whom he must, in all cases of 
interference, come in contact, are not to be conciliated 
to their condition, nor kept in that temper towards the 
paramount authority which is necessary for its interest 
they should be, by mete correctness or strict attention 
to justice. The Native state must be courted and en¬ 
couraged to good conduct, and the earnest endeavour 
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of the British Agent must be to give their rulers a pride 
in their administration, to effect which object he must 
win to his side not only the rulers themselves, but the 
principal and most respectable men of the country. 

I n his efforty to gain the latter, however, he must beware 
of depriving the local authority of that public opinion 
which is so essential both as a check to misrule and a 
reward to good government; but which would cease to 
be felt as either, the moment the ties between Prince 
and subject were seriously injured or broken. 

Where the public peace, of which we are avow¬ 
ed protector*!, has been violated, or where murders 
or robberies have been committed, we have a right 
to UTge the local authorities (whom we aid both with 
means for the prevention and punishment of such 
crimes) to pursue, according to their own usages, the 
course best calculated to preserve the safety of persons 
and of property. In other cases connected with the 
administration of justice, though there is no right of 
interference, it will be for their interest, and for our 
reputation, to lose no opportunity of impressing gene¬ 
rally the benefit and good name that will result from 
attention to ancient institutions, particularly to that of 
the popular courts of Punchayet, which have never 
been discontinued but in periods marked by anarchy 
and oppression* 

The practice of Suttee is not frequent in Main*a, 
and that of infanticide is, 1 believe P less so. The 
first is a usage, which, however shocking to huma¬ 
nity, has defenders among every class of the Hindu 
community. The latter is held in abborrecce by all 
but the Kajpoot families, by whom it is practised, and 
to whom it is confined * for many of the most respect¬ 
able chiefs of that tribe speak of this crime with all 
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like horror it merits. You cannot interfere in the pre¬ 
vention of either of these sacrifices, beyond the exer¬ 
cise of that influence which you possess from personal 
character ; indeed to attempt more would be at the 
hazard of making wrong impressions, and of defeating 
the end you desired to attain. Praise of those who 
abstain froth such acts, and neglect of those who ap¬ 
prove or perpetrate them, is the best remedy that can 
be applied. It is the course I have pursued, and baa 
certainly been attended with success. 

That the line of interference which has been 
described is difficult, will not be defied ; but what 
course can we discover for the future rule and control 
of the different Native State* in India, which does not 
present a choice of difficulties? Men are too apt* at 
the first view of this great subject, to be deluded by a 
desire to render easy, and to simplify, what is of neces^- 
sity difficult and complicated* Moral considerations 
come in aid of the wannest and best sentiments of the 
human mind to entice us to innovation: we feel our¬ 
selves almost the sharers of that crime and misrule 
which we think our interference could mitigate or 
amend; and in the fervour of our virtue we are too 
apt to forget, that temporary or partial benefit often 
entails lasting and general evil + —that every plan, how¬ 
ever theoretically good, must he practically bad, that 
is imperfectly executed. We forget, in the pride of our 
superior knowledge, the condition of others ; and self- 
grutif]cation makes almost every man desire to crowd 
into the few years of his official career, the work of 
half a century. Thus measures have been, and con¬ 
tinue to be, brought forward, in advance of the com- 
uuinitv for whose benefit they are intended. Ol what 
has passed it is not necessary to speak ; the future is 
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in out power, and I cannot conclude this part of lire 
subject, which relates to an interference that is calcu¬ 
lated, according as it is managed, to hasten or retard 
tiie introduction of our direct rule* without impressing 
upon everv officer employed under my orders the im¬ 
portance of a conduct calculated to preserve, while 
it improves, the established governments and native 
authorities of the country. To these it is his duty to 
give such impulse m he can without injuring their 
frame, towards an amendment suited to their situation, 
to the character of the rulers, and to that of the various 
classes under their rule* 1 consider, and the opinion 
is the result of both experience and reflection, that 
all dangers to our power in India are slight in com¬ 
parison with that which is likely to ensue from our too 
zealous efforts to change the condition of its inhabi¬ 
tants, with whom we are yet, in my opinion, but very 
imperfectly acquainted* A person who entertains such 
sentiments as 1 do upon this question, must appear the 
advocate of very slow reform ; but, if I am so, it is 
from a full conviction that any thing like precipitation 
in our endeavours at improvement is likely to termi¬ 
nate in casting back those we desire to advance;—oil 
the contrary, if, instead of over-marching, we are con¬ 
tent to go along with this immense population, and to 
be in good temper with their prejudices, their religion, 
and usages, we may gradually win them to better ways 
of thinking and of acting. The latter process, no 
doubt, mast be one of great time ; but its success will 
be retarded by every hasty step. 

There are few points on which more care is re¬ 
quired than the selection and employment of Native 
servants for the public service* The higher classes of 
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these, such as Moon slices, Mootauddies, and Writers, 
should be men of regular habits of life, intelligent, 
and of good characters in theii own tribes. There is 
no objection to an officer continuing to keep in service 
a person he has brought from a distant province* who 
has been long with him, and on whose fidelity and com¬ 
petence he can repose j but, generally speaking, it is 
much better to entertain respectable Natives or old 
residents of the country in which he is employed; such 
may have looser habits and be less attached, but the 
former his vigilance will check and correct* and attach¬ 
ment will soon be created by kindness and considera¬ 
tion- Their advantages over foreigners are very nume¬ 
rous, The principal are, their acquaintance with the 
petty interests of the country, and their knowledge of 
all the prejudices and the jealousies of the different 
classes of the community to w hich they belong* On all 
these points the superior should he minutely informed, 
and, if he employs men not personally acquainted with 
the disposition and condition of those under his charge 
or control, his information on such subjects must come 
through multiplied mediums p which bin itself a serious 
evil But, independent of this, the employment of 
the Natives of a distant province is always unpopular, 
and they are generally viewed with dislike and suspi¬ 
cion by the higher and more respectable classes of the 
country into which they are introduced. This excites 
a feeling in the minds of the former, which either 
in tikes them keep aloof from nil connexion with the 
inhabitants, or seek the society, and use as instru¬ 
ments, men who are rUseontented or of iudifiereut 
character. It is difficult to say which of these causes 
has the worst effect- The one gives an impression 
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of pride, if not contempt, and the other of design and 
an inclination to intrigue ; and both operate unfavour¬ 
ably to the local reputation of the master. 

E have observed, that the Natives who are least 
informed of the principles of our rule, art ready to 
grant a respect and confidence to an English officer p 
which they refuse to persona of their own tribe j but 
they are apt to form an unfavourable opinion of his 
disposition and character from any bad conduct of his 
Native servants, if foreigners ; on the contrary, when 
the latter are in cm hers of their own community, the 
exposure of their errors or crimes, while it brings 
shame and conveys a salutary lesson to the class to 
which they belongs is attended with the effect of 
raising, instead of depressing, the European superior in 
their estimation. To all these general reasons might 
be added many, grounded on the particular condition 
of Central India, The oppression the inhabitants of 
this quarter have recently suffered, both from Hindu 
and Mahomedan natives of the Deckan and Hindustan, 
makes them naturally.alarmed at these chase#- There 
is also* in the impoverished state of many of the best 
families of the country, a strong additional reason for 
our giving them, in preference to strangers, what little 
we can of salary as public servants. 

In the above observations there is no desire to 
exclude any member of Deckan or Hindustan fa¬ 
milies, who have settled for lift, or for several genera¬ 
tions, in Mnlwa ; such objection would proscribe from 
our employ some of the most intelligent and respect¬ 
able inhabitants of that province- 

It has been before mentioned, that publicity in our 
transaction of business is most essential, chiefly as 
it puts st repose an alarmed and agitated popula- 
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rion, and, beyond alP* their Princes and Chiefs. We 
may greatly promote this object by the selects on of 
servants. ] early observed u very serious uneasiness, 
if not alarm, in Holkar's minister*, regarding the 
course I meant to pursue towards that court ; and as 
one means of removing it, I chose as a principal Native 
writer an intelligent Brahmin, whose family was at¬ 
tached to that of Hoi bar, in whose employ 1 found 
him, and who could, I knew, from his connexions,, 
hare no permanent interest* separate from his duty to 
that State, I was conscious of having nothing to 
conceal, but I knew the importance of Tan tin Jogh 
and others being satisfied that this was the case, No 
measure I have adopted lias tended more to tranquil I iae 
their minds; and I state the fact because its applica¬ 
tion may be suited to cases of daily occurrence. 

In the employment of the higher classes of Na¬ 
tive servants, they should, as much as possible* be re¬ 
stricted to their specific duties, and no one should be 
allowed to take a lead, or mix (unless when directed) 
in the occupation of another. The keeping of these 
persons in their exact places will be found diiiiculi, 
from the habits of the Natives being opposite to such 
rules; but it is essential; for errors, if not guilt, will 
be the certain consequence of a confusion of duties, 
which destroys that pride which good men feel from 
possessing confidence, and enables bad to evade that 
personal responsibility which constitutes the chief 
check upon their conduct. 

The employment of the low'er classes of pub* 
lie servants requires much attention* These should, 
be selected on the same principles that have already 
been stated, with reference to the duties they are to 
perform, which ought alwavs to he exactly defined ; 
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and their conduct vigilantly etched. It wiU l « d ^ d 
be found uaeful to render as public as passible i & 
nature of their employment, end to call upon all low 
authorities to aid us in the pretention of those unau¬ 
thorized and odious acta of injustice and oppression 
towards the inhabitant* of the country which this class 
will, in spite of ell our efforts, find opportunities o 
committing. 1 speak from the fullest experience when 
l state, that, though the Natives of India may do Ml 
justice to the purity of our intentions and the excel- 
knee of the principles of our rule, they arc undisguised 
in their sentiments regarding those parts ol our admi¬ 
nistration in which the very dregs of tbeir own com¬ 
munity are employed. They cannot, indeed, but see 
with feelings of detestation and resentment a man 
reised from the lowest of tlictT own ranks, and deco¬ 
rated with the official badge or stick of a civil or 
political English officer, become the very next mo¬ 
ment insolent to persons to whom he autl his family 
have been for ages submissive, or tarn the extortioner 
of money from those tribes among which he has before 
lived as an humble individual. 

The power of this class of servants to injure our 
reputation is every where great, but more so in the 
proportion that the Natives of the country are ignorant 
of our real character, and where their dread of our 
power is excessive. Of the mischief they have done, 
or rather tried to do, in Jlalwa, 1 can speak from a 
perfect knowledge. 1 have endeavoured with unremit¬ 
ting solicitude to counteract their impositions and 
oppressions, by . publishing proclamations and giving 
high rewards to all who informed against pi seized 
any of my servants when attempting the slightest 
interference in lire country, or aiiecting to 1 s.hl; an\ 
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business beyond that of carrying a letter, or some 
specified or limited duty; but I have, nevertheless* 
been compelled within three years to punish publicly, 
and discharge, one Moonshee* tw-Q Moottasiiddies or 
writers, three Jemadars, and upwards of fifty Herkar- 
rahs ; and almost an equal number of the same class 
belonging to other public officers have been taken 
and punished, or banished the country. These exam¬ 
ples will shew the danger of being tempted, by any 
convenience of service, or a desire to accelerate the 
accomplishment of our objects* to employ such instru^ 
ments with any latitude of action. 

The importance of encouraging the dependent 
States of India to do their own work, and to lean, on 
points of internal administration, as little as possible 
upon us, has been before noticed ; and as long as we 
manage to keep clear of that species of interference 
which weakens and unsettles, without any proportion¬ 
ate good to balance its evil effects* we shall have credit 
in general opinion for all the good measures which the 
State under our protection adopts, and cur reputation 
w ill be benefited (from the comparison!! that are drawn) 
even by its acts of folly and injustice. But the latter 
advantage will he lost by any half and impolitic mix¬ 
ture in its concerns* and there is no mode in which this 
will he found so injurious as that of granting it the aid 
of Native servants in our employ. Allowing the higher 
classes of these to enter into the affairs of such go¬ 
vern men ts in any shape* would be destructive of every 
principle that has been inculcated ; but the giving 
tbeir rulers, ministers, or local officers, the aid oT our 
lower servants, w ould be still more to the injury of our 
reputation ; for among the higher classes wc might find 
men of virtue and firmness of character beyond what 
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n pecuniary fine; but in all casea of ibis nature where 
ci reams lane es compel us to interfere, it is desirable 
that no execution should take place till guilt has been 
clearly proved- The observance of I his rule is more 
necessary, as in cases where the criminals are of a plun¬ 
dering tribe* such ufi B heels and Baugrees, the xSativo 
ruler or chief will he disposed to deem the mere ac¬ 
cusation enough to warrant the punishment; whereas 
it is exactly with such classes that it is of importance 
to ns to be most particular, lest we lose the impression 
wo desire to make upon them, by becoming in any 
way accessaries to acts of violence or injury. 

On all occasions when the local power is suf¬ 
ficient, it is moat desirable to bring it into action* 
dmt it may cease to be dependent upon us for the 
maintenance of the internal peace. This is particu¬ 
larly advisable where excesses are committed* that 
have either as their real or professed causes, super¬ 
stitious or religious feelings. In such cases* except 
w here the mixture of political motives is manifest and 
avowed, or the danger imminent, we should call upon 
the Native government, by its duty and allegiance to 
the paramount state, to put down all disturbers of the 
peace, particularly when fanatics, like those lately at 
Pertaubgurh*, combine with their atrocities the avowal 
of sentiments hostile to our rule. The actual condi¬ 
tion of Central India makes it likely that such efforts 
as that above alluded to may be repeated* and they 
will always (however contemptible they may seem) 
require to be treated with much delicacy- It should 
be deemed a guiding principle not to act if we can 
avoid it j and when absolutely compelled to do so* it is 


' V ilv Lcuer \o Captain Martin aid, dated Sftsh June, 1021. 
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essential that we should appear not as principals, but 
hi support of the local government; for the spirit that 
engenders such excesses, whether iliev proceed from 
in trig Lie or fanaticism, will only Attain strength by 
opposition; and any violent measures on our part, 
however justified by crime or outrage* might make the 
most unfavourable i Expressions upon an ignorant atid 
bigoted population, who* while they confess all the 
benefits of our generol rule and control, are easily 
excited to n dread of our success ultimately leading to 
attempt* at changing the religion and institutions of 
their forefathers. 

In cases of rebels or plunderers collecting in such 
force iw to require British troops to suppress them, 
you will (if the emergency prevents reference to su¬ 
perior authority) make a requisition for aid from the 
nearest commanding officer that can furnish it. 

The rules for such requisitions have been gene¬ 
rally notified : the political agent will ^ive the fullest 
information of the service to be performed, the na¬ 
ture of the country, the character of the enemy and 
Iris resource**, leaving the military officer, when pos¬ 
sessed of such knowledge, the selection oT the force, 
both as to number and equipment, that is to be 
placed at his disposal. But it is to be strongly im¬ 
pressed upon both, that in a country like Central In¬ 
dia p the means employed should always be above the 
object to be accomplished, as failure or defeat in any 
enterprise or notion would be attended with very bad 
consequences. 

It is almost 3U peril units to repeal what has been 
sedulously inculcated upon yon as a primary duty 
during the last three years, the adoption of every 
preventive measure to avert tbc necessity of the em* 
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jjltry nieut of force, Jt& appearance has hitherto been 
almost in oil csaiei sutBcieut to produce the required 
effect i and in the few instances where it has beep em¬ 
ployed,, the moment of success baa been adzed for 
that of conciliation. To act differently, and to pursue 
those wild tribes who are the common disturbers of the 
peace, with retaliation of outrages, beyond what i« 
necessary to evince out power, is to confirm them in 
their hahila, and to add to their other motives *f hos¬ 
tility those of resentment and despair. When en¬ 
gaged iu warfare with such classes, we should he 
cautious how we inflict summary punishment on the 
individuals who fall into our power* These are often 
the mere instruments of crime, and act in its commis¬ 
sion under as strung an impulse of duty to their supe¬ 
riors, as the soldier in out ranks j and it is ms unreason* 
able to expect their habits can be changed by making 
examples of such men, as it would that we could sub¬ 
due the spirit of a nation by putting to death every 
soldier belonging to it that we found fighting against 
us in action. The increased danger in which this 
placed individuals, would only strengthen (lint power¬ 
ful feeling by winch they were attached to their lead¬ 
ers, w hile it added that of revenge against those who 
treated them with what they deemed cruelty and in- 
ju&ticfri It is the duty of all agents of die British go¬ 
vernment to direct their efforts to effect a change m 
the frame of these savage com mum ties, instead of 
commencing* in imitation of unprincipled arid despotic 
Native rulers, an unprofitable and interminable warfare 
upon individuals, who can hardly be termed guilty 
when they act by the express order of chiefs to whom 
and their predecessors they and their fathers have 
given implicit obedience fur centuries* The nature 
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arsd strength of the tie* which subsist in these societies 
were fully discovered in the trial of JV'adir Singh the 
celebrated Rheelniah chief of the Vindhya range. ?fo 
one has questioned the justice of his punishment; but 
that of the persons who committer! by his order the 
barbarous crime for which he was eviled* would have 
been deemed an act of oppression* 

One of the most effectual means that you have 
to maintain the peace* is that of exerting yourself 
to render ail (even the poorest and wildest classes) 
sensible of the benefits they derive from your protec¬ 
tion. There is no point in which this is more required 
than against the excesses of our troops ctmp-follow- 
ers p merchant* who have passes* and* in short, all who 
on anyground use the British name* The govern¬ 
ments of the different Presidencies have been long 
sensible of this evil* and have endeavoured by the 
strictest order* and proclamations to correct it. The 
pressing of begaries and hackeries has been positively 
1 orb id den ; but these orders must be enforced with a 
rigorous and no compromising spirit by the civil and 
political authorities* otherwise they will prove unavail¬ 
ing* Tliss is a point of duty in which 1 consider 
those under my orders to have no option or latitude; 
in the present condition of Central India it is one of 
too much importance* both as it relates to the temper 
of the inhabitants, and the reviving prosperity of the 
country, to warrant any deviation, either for the ac¬ 
commodation of individuals or the public service. The 
former, when no longer encouraged by improper or 
unwise indulgence to trust in any way to the country, 
will soon learn to be independent of its aid; public 


* Vide Letter w Government, cfaisd $th May, IE2P, 
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departments will in like decree become, from provid¬ 
ing for their own wants* more efficient; and when the 
inhabitants are satisfied that it is not in the power of 
any person, whatever be h»s rank p to press them or 
their cattle, they will be inspired with a confidence 
that will lead to their furnishing more resources to 
troops and traveller*, from n desire of profit, than has 
ever yet been extorted by ait oppressive system ; which, 
according to all Natives J have heard speak upon the 
subject, has been carried to as great, if' not greater 
lengths in countries subject to our rule ami control, 
than in the worst of their own governments. 

There are. I fear* many omissions in these notes 
of hist mot ions, but an anxiety to render them com¬ 
plete has already made them far longer than was at 
first intended. One of my chief objects has boon to 
impress in the most forcible manner the groat benefits 
which are to bo expected from a kind and concili¬ 
ating manner* and a constant friendly intercourse with 
those under your direction and control It is the 
fee brigs and knowledge which such habits on your 
part will inspire, that can alone give effect to the 
principles of action that have been prescribed for 
your observance. You are called upon to perform no 
easy task : to possess power, but seldom to exercise 
itj to witness abuses which you think you could 
correct ; to see the errors, if not crimes, of supersti* 
tious bigotry, and the miseries of misrule, and yet 
forbear, lest you injure interests fur greater than any 
within Llie sphere of your limited duties, and impede 
and embarrass, by a rash change and innovation that 
may bring local benefit, the slow but certain march 
of general improvement. Nothing can keep you right 
on ail these point* but constant charts to add to your 
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knowledge, and accustoming your mind (as I have 
before urged you) to dwell upon the character of the 
llnlish power in India, and that of the empire over 
which it is established. The latter, comprehending 
numerous tribes and nations, with all their various 
institutions and governments, may truly, though me¬ 
taphorically, be viewed as a vast and ancient fabric, 
neither without shape nor beauty, but of which many 
parts are in a dilapidated state, and all more or less 
soiled or decayed ; still it is a whole, and connected 
in all its parts, the foundations are deep-laid, and to 
the very summit arch rests upon arch. We are now 
its possessors, and if we desire to preserve, while we 
improve it, we must make ourselves completely 
masters of the frame of the structure to its minutest 
ornaments and defects: nor must we remove the 
smallest stone till another is ready, suited to Gil 
tile vacant niche, otherwise we may inadvertently 
bring a ruin on our own heads, and those of others, 
on the spot where we too eagerly sought to erect a 
monument of gloiy* 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 

CSitip Dhaoliafi, 

IflSttl June, 1(121. 
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AGGUIt—A Surge town in MaLwa, belonging to Sin(lij 1 forty 
miles N. by E, from Oojdo. L&t. 23. 43* N.; Long* 
70. 1. Ei This place stands in an ojjen plain, 159& feet 
abcue die level of i he sea, with several tanka in the vi- 
eintty. It is surrounded by a atone wall, and hosawelt- 
btiilt Gorky or native fortification within* being the head 
of a Pcrgtmndi* In IS SO it contained 5000 bouses, 
and rhe armed force consisted of 1200 sword and spear 
uien t 200 horre, and 250 matchlocks. 

AGRA for Aiberabud )—An ancient city of Upper Hiiidu- 
Kiam the principal town or a province of the saiue name* 
bat. £7. II. N.i Long, 77. 53. E. It was greatly en¬ 
larged and trubdllshed by die Emperor Akber, who made 
it his capital; and it had also the honour of being die 
birth-place of A bid Fared, his prime minister* If still con- 
linues strongly fortified, and the famous TAj Maliol 
erected by Sluih Jell an is yet to b- seen ; but the inha¬ 
bited port of the town is comprehended within a very 
small compass, and in 1S13 the total population was 
only estimated at <50,000. It belongs to die British go¬ 
vernment, and ia the headquarters of a civil and military 
establishment. 

A11 .MED A BA D,—- Hie Mahomcdatt capital of dm ancient 
kingdom ami modem province of 6uzxfimL Las. 23. 1. 
N-i l^ng. 72. 45* E. It was built about A. D, 145G, by 
Multan Aluned Sli,ih p on die srle of a still more ancient 
town, mid in the reign of Akber pos&eared a mint, but is 
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oow much decapod; the vast circumference, however p 
which its remains sull occupy* indicates its former prospe¬ 
rity and rnormnn-t magnitude, Tbs British goTernmmt 
is now predominant at Ahmedabad; but the Gukkawar 
shares in die revenue collections and other fiscal resource*. 
Jn ISIS it Kuflered severely from $ pestilence* which de~ 
Ktroved a considerable portion of Its population, then esti¬ 
mated, but probably too highly* at 200,000 jie thou*. 

AJMEEH for Rajpaatii/tff+j A large province of Hindustan, 
situated between the 24th and 31st degrees of N. Lat. 
It is ooetbfobally named Marwar; but tikis appelki- 
tion ought properly to be restricted to the Joudpoor t&ri- 
tones* In length it may be estimated at 350 miles by 
200 the average bread tli, and within these limits the terri¬ 
tories of the five principal Rajjrtot chiefs, the Rajas of 
Odeypoor, Jevpoor, Joudpoor* B [cancer* and Jesse Wer, 
are comprehended. The only portion possessed by tbe 
British lh the City of Ajrpccr h Lai, 20. 31. X. T Long. 
Hi 2S. E, t where a strong detachment is usually staijoud, 
and forty-si x of the surrounding Pergunnahs* which were 
ceded by Dowlet Rowj^ Sindh in ISIS, 

ALLOTE.— A town in the province of Habra, which in tS20 
combined 400 huusc*, Lai. 23, 45. N«; Long. 75, 3 S. 
E-; forty-five miles N, by W, from Oojdm ft was then 
Ae head of a Pergiumnh of tlie same name, containing 
2316 houses, of which 47 were inhabited by Mahomedaiis, 
and the renraHinder by Hindus; but, owing to the devasta¬ 
tion it had sustained* very little revenue accrued to the 
Raja of Dewu*s p it* proprietor* 

ALLY.—A town in the province of Malwa, district of Rath, 
and the head of a Peigunitftii of tlie same name, belonging 
to Raja Ally Mokin Singh. Jail. 22. 13. N.* Lopig, 74.25* 
E.j twelve miles North from the Nerbudda. In 1S20 
the d omain a of Ally comprehended six Pergunncilis, com 
taming 17G towns and villages \ but, owing to their deso¬ 
late condition, tlie annual revenue amounted to only 0483 
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impels. At that period were placed under die ma¬ 
nagement of Moozzufler, a Mekmnnv, and n speedy re- 
storutlon of its prosperity was expected under his active 
management. 

AM HER,—The ancient capita] of die Jeypoof territories in 
the province of Ajmeetp until Mirza Raja Joy Singh, in the 
reign of Aurungseeb, built n new city named Jeypoor, 
since which period the principality has taken that name 
akcp, LaL £6, 57. N.; Long. 75 + 40 r E.; five miles N* by 
E. from ley poor, 

AM J HERR A.-—A small town in Mzdwn,, belonging to Sfcvdia, 
and the head of a district containing 175 villages, Lat. 

33p ; Eong. To. 13. E.; ftfty-gix miles 8. W, from Oo* 
jein P and twelve W, of Dhnr, and l&f/O feel above tlie level 
of the wa» It sjs situated in an extensive valley, w Ivfch ex- 
panck towards the North* bat is confined on the other sides 
by low hills. To the Eastward th^ro is a fine imik } with 
good i nrampang-grotimh but the nullah which runs near 
the town, Worries dry during the hut sea.^m In 1820, 
dab town contained 500 houses, with good bazaars, plen- 
trfully supplied. 

The Amjherra chief is of a liTrrh Rhattcre family, hut 
tributary to Sindia, to whom he pays 35 f 000 nrpi^t an¬ 
nually : his country, however, if pro prrly cultivated and go- 
venied, is capable of producing nearly three times iliat 
amount. 

A^SEERfiL RH,—A town rend fortress of great strength in 
the province of Cnndcisli, Ac capita! of a district w hich be¬ 
longs to Dowlet Row Sindia, but the fort and u few of the 
surrounding village arc in the passion of the Britbh go- 

* eminent, Ear. 51. 28. N,; Tong. 76, 23, E.; twelve mile* 
N T -N E, from Boorhanpoor. By Ahul Fazel, Asseer is 
called the copttul of Canderah; but several Native autho¬ 
rities place il half in the Hindu division of Ncm^ur, a_m it 
stands on the Satpoora ratify of mountains which sepa- 
rates the provinces, Its nance is tfijd to originate from 
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the founder Assa, a jrwh and celebrated Flindti Zemindar 
of the Aheer Utbe. 

ALRGNGAliAD.—A large town in die Deekan* the capital 
df a province of tlie same name. Lat. JD, a4 r N. ; Long, 
f*. E. Il wos a village originally named (juHtij but, 
I taring Income die favourite residence of Annmgg^^ 
during his vkeroyalty in the Becksu, it reived the name 
of Aunmgalnilf which it eventually ^mmmiiicatvd to the 
ppmince. At present it is within the Nizams territories, 
and like many other cities of Lidia, greatly detuned from 
ItA ancient grru ulcur, 

BAEKA«—A small town in die petty province of Rath, 
the residence of a Rajpoot Chief .See Vd, L p. 17 + 

BAGLRE.—A town in the province of MaJwa, which in 
contained 500 biiuset-, Lot* 44- 39. N *; Long. 
76. SB, E r ; My-fpur miles South-east from Gejein. This 
place is y[mated near she Kalee Shnl river, and has a pid] 
hm welt-built Gurhy, or native fortification. It belongs 
to Raja Salim Singh j who in t ributary iq Dow let Row 
§ India, 

RAGURn—This Es n minor province in the old division of 
Hindustan, which still retail its name and dimensions, 
but in modem geography in attached io the provinces of 
G nzcral and Malwa. it comprehends the hilly trncl of 
country' which for the mtm part separatt* these Soobahs, 
and is bounded on the North by Mew ar, on the South by a 
narrow' strip of Mai wo, which ck tends from Pcdaivud to 
Dohndd, and divides Rngur from Rath. It consuls almost 
entirely of ranges of hilh running in a Northerly and 
Southerly direction, mqatly covered w ith thick low jungle 
erf teak* blackwood, &c., especially near she Western and 
Southern boundaries. There u on every side a descent 
from Miilwa to Ragiir, and thence, but more impereepti' 
hie, into Guzerai, and its limits are distinctly marked by 
ridges of woody bilk of moderate elivarion. The cli¬ 
mate for i considerable pjonion of the year is reckoned 
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unhealthy; 3«d t owing to a deficiency of water, is compa¬ 
ratively hei productive. The mountain streams soon run 
thenwlvcs dry ; tbe digging of wells owl tanks is attended 
with great labour and expense; reservoirs, howev-er* sure 
wometimes formed by throwing an cTnWkment across the 
stream of a narrow valley* 

Excepting tiie town* of DocngiirhpoOTp Bunswarriv and 
Saugwarra, this province contains no inhabited places of 
any ron-Hcquenra; but the remains of antiquities scat¬ 
tered over the surface, tend to prove at some former pe¬ 
riod tL more prosperous state of existence. At present the 
great mm of the population consists of Kbeek and Blce- 
mibs under various petty Tbakoors or chiefs, gencndly 
pretending to the dignity of Rajpoots. See nlso YpL I. p. 17- 

BAM POO HA-—A considerable town situated on die Hewa 
river* Lat. 24* 31. ; Long. 75, 50, N-; 1344 feet above the 
level of the sea. The fort of Bainpoor* Ws never been 
finish'. d p but the walla are wdl built,, and there is a fine 
palace insitle, also unfinished, begun by Jc^wunt How Hol- 
kur, of whom it contains a statue sculptured in marble. 
In 1 850, the number of houses wax estimated, at 
mostly in tolerable repair; and the city* with the terrb 
lories attached, formed part of the dominion* of MnLhar 
Row Elolkar. 

BANSWARRAi—A considerable ctty p the capital sf a &uudl 
principality in the district of Bagur. I-at. 53* 3L M-t 
Lmig. 74- 35* E. The territories attached arc divided 
into seven districts, yielding an miiiua] revenue of about 
507*860 rupees, of wjiidi amount 101,655 gi> to the 
treasury* 96,543 to the Raj pout chieftain*, and 9694 to 
religious mendicant*. 

Tlie. present Kawul* or Prince of Rnnswurro^ is named 
Rhuwanee Singh, and under him are thirty-two depen¬ 
dent Rajpoot chiefs who beep in readiness for the service 
of the state a stipulated number of lighting men, winch 
in 1320 amounted to 179 horse and 6GB fi*oi T besides 
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300 of the Rtwul's own troops. His authority it pan- 
mount throughout the whale principality, by alone having 
the power to inflict capital punish m erit; but be U tributary 
to the English government. In the immediate vicinity of 
Banswarra. there are tanks from which the lands are 
irrigated; in the wilder districts the Dhuuls compose I he 
hoik of the Inhabitants. See also Vd. I. page 506, 
BARREAH. The capital ot a small independent prtnei- 
paiiiy in the province of Guzerat, eighty miles E, N. E, 
from Cambay. Lat. f*. 44, N, ; Long, 74. E. 

B.ASSEJN. A sea-port town in the province of Aurung- 
abad, separated iron Salsette by a narrow strait, and si- 
lusted about twenty-seven miles Non* from the fort of 
Bombay: Ear. 19, N". f Long, 71. 56, F, On the 

thtrty-first of December ISCt. the important treaty be¬ 
tween the 1 aisbwah and the British government, which 
annihilated the Mahrattirs as a federal empire, was signed 
at this place, 

BAUG—This town is situsted at the confluence of the 
risers Giona ami Waugney. about eighty miles S. W, from 
Oojeiit, and is the liead of a Pergunnnh of the same name, 
Lat, IS. M. N.t Long. 74, 54. B. The whole territory 
of Bstig is a wild hilly met'fa-Wtth the difficulty of 
irrigating the soil renders the Kubbee or dry crop of no 
importance. It is for the most part inhabited by Bheels, 
whose restless habits are adverse m industry*. In the town 
ot Bang there arc two furnace* for smelting iron, the ore 
of which is procured from the neighbouring hills, hut the 
quantity produced does not exceed sixty pounds per day, 
which is afterwards worked into ploughshares and other 
implements. 

Baug is femme; for the excavated temples in itn vicinity, 
Baug it subordinate to fiindia, and in 1630 was rented 
for 0000 rupees per annum by Ram Row Pundit, Trout 
Maun Smgh Row IMtunktir, m whom Srndta had as¬ 
signed it. 

VOI, ft. £ , 
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BEEJAtiURH.— A Urge bill-fort, situeted amoisg the Shi- 
poorn range of hills, and was in ancient times the capilaS 
of the province of Nemnur. Itt. E1.S6. N.| Long, 75.50. 
E, The modern district or BeejngurL took its name from 
this fortress, which, howerer, bus long been neglected; and 
Kurgoon is now considered the principal town, being the 
residence of the manager on the part of die Holkni family- 
With the exception of the small district of BurwjBnte* 
ihe Sircar of Beejagurh comprises nearly the whole of 
Southern Nemaur, In 1796 k yielded a revenue of 
150,000 rupees, but in lfi£0 it only amounted to $0,000 
rupees. 

BEIRSEAH+—A town in the province of Malwa, which m 
1S«0 contained 3000 houses, twenty-four miles North of 
Bhopal. Lst. £S. 40. H-i Long. ?7. 31. E. It ia the 
bead of a Perguimoh of the same name, nearly thirty 
mile* in length* *pd twenty in breadth, and in 1**0 
rained 315 villages, and yielded to the Raj* of l>har T 
the proprietor, a revenue of 77 +445 rupee*. I he Salun- 
kee Kajpoobi occupy a tract in Beinenh extending along 
the right bank of the FaibutEy* which in 1520 nominally 
contained 144 village*, but of theta one half were detuned 
and in ruins, and only to be discovered by the large irees 
that marked their former sites. The face of the country 
it* b general, covered with jungle j the cultivation being 
confined to the (mall spot* in the neighbourhood of the in¬ 
habited villages. 

BHILSA,—A large town belonging to Sindia, situated on 
the Eastern side of the Betwa river near its junction with 
the Bess, thirty-two miles North-east from BfaoptL L*t. 
£3* 33. N.; Long, 77. 55. E. it is surrounded by a stone 
wrII, and. in I BSD contained 50 00 houses- Judging 
from the increase of revenue* great improvement must 
have -taken place in this town and district, for in IS 17 
Kundee Row paid a rent of only 40+000 rupee*, which in 
1820 had increased to three lac* and a half Sec also 
Yol. L page U. 
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BHOJPOOR.^iiev Vol, [. page 12, 

BHOPAL,^.1 be capital of a small independent state, wlijch 
forms the exact boundary of ihe old Hindu pro vine.- of 
Maltose gate being within its boundaries and fbe other 
in Gondwarra. Lit. U. 17. N.; Long. 77. ao. E. The 
surrounding country is an uneven jungly tract, bm the 
soil is generally fertile, more especially in the volleys, and 
it is well watered by numerous streams, of which the 
Betwa is the most considerable. In 1320. the whole prin¬ 
cipality comprehended 1571 Jahgeer and Khyraut (Cba- 
«td *550 Klislsa, or crown, villages, of which last 
714 were mi inhabited. 

The town of 13iiopal js surrounded by a stone wall, hut 
presents a ruinous appearance, notwithstanding it is the 
residence of the Nabob Poujdar Khan. On the outside 
is a suburb equally decayed, and ou the South-west a 
Gurhy, or native fortifkatfon, built on the solid rock, with 
a stone wall and square towers, nil much dilapidated. Un¬ 
der the South-west angle of this fort is a large tank, formed 
by tn embankment « the confluence of several streams, 
one mile and a half in breadth, and extending Westward 
four miles and a half, whence issues the river Boss, On 
the East of die city there is a smaller tank, having two 
dams across it, and extending in length from North to South 
about two miles, the source of the small river Patra. See 
also Vd. J. pagt* IS and U9 t ttnd Vol. II. SJO and 8+1. 

BHOPAWUK—A ruinous town of 125 houses belonging to 
Sindia, and rented, with the land* attached, to the Raja of 
Amjherra. Lit- 37. N-j Long, 75. 5, E,; 1836 feet 
above the level of the sen. In 1820 only five villages 
were inhabited, and the revenue produced was about 2000 
rupees. 

BHURl POOR—.A ford fed city in the province of Agra, 
thirty-one miles West by Northern the city of Agra. Lat. 
*7. 17. N.; Long. 77. 23, E. The Rs^ Bhurtpoor is 
qnf offbe principal chieftains or the Jam tribe, and the 
f i * 
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town i* celebrated for Hut memorable siege it sustained in 
1305. against tbe British army under Lord Lake, tisnll 
continue* iht capital or a petty Native state, whose terri¬ 
tories occupy an area of about 5000 sejuare mile*. Bhurt- 
poor is included among the members el the eonlederation 
tinder the protection Of ilw British government. 

BlCANEER,—The capital of a Rajpoot pri^cipaality^ ututecd 
In the groat desert of Ajidver or Rajpootaiui, about 2fiQ 
miles West by South fhm ihe city of Delhi. Lai- -57- 

N,; Long. 73, 3. E, 

BOONDEE.—A large town in the pwwweof Ajmeer* *i- 
tuadd towards the Somh-e&tltm extremity of the Har¬ 
row tee division- Lftu S5. SS, tLi Long, 75. 30* E* Ii 
is at present the capital of a petty stair, the dominion* of 
which occupy an area ol about ^500 miles* mostly reco¬ 
vered from Holkar by the British, tint** whose protection 
Booudec ranks as an ethcienl irfmli£ i r of the general fede¬ 
ration or Hindustan, 

BUDNAWUR.—A town, in th* province of Mdm, which 
in 19^0 contained 731 hoine*. Lat. S3. 2* N.; Long- 
75. 1? + E.; thirty-one miles ’North of Dhar. It is the 
head of a Pergunnah of the same name, which at the 
above date comprehended 150 Tillage*, and a population 
of 31 j i d person^ Of these villages, twenty-two belong 
id dm Dhar state, and the remainder to twelve Rajpoot 
families, tributary to the chief of the principality, but each 
independent within his own limits. 

The town of Bnduawur is surrounded by a mud wall in 
had repair, and there is also a fort where the Muiidlaope 
resides- in 1820 tlm town and district afforded a revenue 
of 92,271 rupees, which was on the rise, as the villages 
were flourishing and the population increasing- 
BUNDELGUND,— A largo district in the province of Alla¬ 
habad, situated principally between the £4th and 26th 
degrees of North Latitude, It was ceded to the British 
government in 1&04 hy ih# PaUhwah, in lieu of certain dis- 
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iricis in the Jleckan* and on iia acquisition was formed 
i a [a the jurisdiction of a Judge ami Magistrate, subordh 
nate to the Benares Court of Circuit, Id 1314 the esti- 
mated revenue collections were 2,336,430 rupees; besides 
which^ within its limits there ore many petty Native chief- 
ttnns + who pay a moderate contribution for. protection. 
BUtiNUGGOR. —See Noiye. 

BL’RVV ANNEE.—A Urge town Saudi of the Nerbudda, the 
residence of Raja Mobuo Singh, Lai. 22* 4, N*; Long* 
74. 5&, E< Zt is surrounded by a double wall, with a 
ditch to the outer one T and has a Gurhy and palace, the 
latter of which ha* six stories, hut the place is generally in 
a ruinous condition. The district of Burivannec extendi 
along the South bank of die Nerhudda, and may be roughly 
estimated at sixty-five miks in length, by forty-five in 
breadth, a great proportion of which is covered with jungle 
and in a complete state of desolation; but of thin space 
the Siitpoora range of hills occupies o euu.dderable extent, 

I he table-land of tins dcvaitd tract, which is interspersed 
with many pleaaam t alleys, cotuprcheoile the divisions of 
Bortu and Nirvallce, whipb formerly contained 32 flou¬ 
rishing low m and tillages, hut of these in ;1$2& only the 
festiges remained. At that date the Burwunnee district 
contained six Kusbahs, and 120 tillages, of which only 
forty-seven wore inhabited, and the gross revenue of the 
whole was 1G,03D rupees. 

CAMBAY.—An ancient city in the province of Guzerat* 
situated at the upper part of a gulf of the same mime. 
Cat 22. 21. N. i Long* 12+ 45. E. Wheel Ahmedabad* the 
capital of an independent and opulent monarchy, flou¬ 
rished* Cambay wa-t its sea-port* and enjoyed great com¬ 
mercial prosperity \ but it decayed with its metropolis, 
and is now much reduced. It is at present possessed by 
an hereditary prince, under the protection of die British 
government* with the title of Nabob; but his territory h 
$mill and revenue insignificant. 
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CANDEISH, —This U one of the small Soobahs formed 
during the reign of Akher from conquests made South of 
the Nerbudda, It then occupied the space between 
Malwa on the North, lierar on the East, and Ahmedahad 
[afterwards Atirungafwd) on the West and South? hut 
being a new acquisition, its boundaries have ever since 
greet] y fluctuated. It is one of the original Mahrims 
countries and remarkably strong, being studded all over 
with natural fortifications. The ancient capital was Boor- 
hunpoor* but in modern times Asscergurh has attained that 
pre-eminence By the treaty of 1 8 1S, ilie whole of 1 lolkar s 
dominions in Hits province were ceded to the British; but 
much trouble was experienced in expel!mg the Arab mer¬ 
cenaries, who had established themselves in the country, 
and obtained a jiarmnoimt Infiitcnce over moat of the Na¬ 
tive chiefs. 

CHAN DOR E.—A fortified town of considerable size and 
strength in the province of C&ndeish, eighty-fke miles 
W. N. W. from Atirungiibad. Lat. £<h 19. N.; Long. 
74. 10, E< It command!! one of the be&t passe* into 
Caiulctsh, 

CHENHAREE.—A large district in the province of Malwa, 
where ft occupies an extent of country in the North-east 
comer, ninety miles from East to West, and seventy 
from North to South. The towns of most note are Rs- 
googurh, Seronge, Khimlassa, and Ecamigurh; and the 
principal riven the Sind and Retwa, In 1820 ft pro¬ 
duced a revenue of above five Sacs of rupee* to its Zemin¬ 
dar, Raja Murdun Singh, a tributary to Oowlet Row 
Sindin. 

Chendaree, whence the name of the district originates, 
ii described as a strong hill-fort, with an extensive Pettah, 
but both undergoing s rapid d^cay, Ut + 34. 33 . N« ; 
Long. 78. lft. E.; forty-eight mit&g N.NiE. from Seronje. 

CH1TTORE.—A town in ibe province of Ajmeer, situated 
on the Beeruch river, at the base of a strongly fortified hill. 
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LjiI, £4. 52 . N,; Long. 74- 4fo £. The hill on which 
the fort stsntti is of considerable heigb^ and six miles in 
length fr&m North to So mb. At the latter extremity is a 
»maJJ hill uiicoiUi&eled with the other, which would com¬ 
pletely cover an attacking army from the fire of thy fort 
and its defences in this quarter \ nor does it appear to be 
flanked by any work visible from the outside* The hid in 
alio ot easy 6tcea from tin* Southward, Chit tore is the 
head of a Pergunuah belonging Lo the liana of Odeyptwr* 
who is named iodide ready Rana of Chi Hum, Me war, or 
Odeypuor. 

CONCAN^A tnrge district in the province of Ueejapoor T of 
which it occupies the whole sea-coast, situated between 
the larb and 13 th degrees of North latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 220 mile*, by 35, the average 
breadth; and in ISIS was definitively taken possess ion 
of by the British government. 

CUMBHEER*—A town belonging to the Rhurtpoor Raja, 
in the province of Agm* ten miles West from the city of 
Rlmripoor, Lot. £7* U. N-; Long. 77, 14, E. 

CUNDWAH,—A town belonging to Sindia, in the small 
province of Nemaur* which in 1&£0 contained BOB houses- 
Lat. £L ,53. N_ j Long, 7d. 25. E.\ forty miles North 
from Boorlumpfiw^ It stands in an open plain* anti Is 
surrounded by a good mud wall about fifteen Feet high, 
and lias a large tank to the Northwards whence issues 
a stream which flow* to die Eastward. The Pergunnah 
attached to Cundwall comprehends an area of 5SO square 
miles, which in 1S£G contained £76 villages ; but of these 
not more than 138 wore inhabited. 

CUTCH*—A small province on the Western frontier* 
It ba bounded by the moat Eastern branch of the river 
Indus* 

DACCA.—The modem name lor the Eastern subdivision 
of the tbrngul province, of which the city of Dacca is the 
present capital, Lat, £3. 42 , N.j Long. JMh 1J. E. 
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DECKAN,—A Sanscrit term signifying die Souths but 
which* in modem times* hm been used to designate the 
large division of Hindustan* situated between die Ner- 
budda and Krishna rivers* and bounded on the East by the 
Bay of Bengal* and on the Weai by the Arabian sea, 
DEEG.—A town and fortress belonging to the Bhurtpoer 
Raja* in the prov ince of Agri^ fifty^ven miles ftorth-w*sc 
from die city of Agra, Lat. 27. 30, N.; Long- 77. 12. B, 
In IttOS, General Frazer destroyed Holkar's infantry and 
artillery under the walls of this place, 

DELHI,—The ancient capital of Hindustan* under the 
Hindu. Patnn, and Moghul dynasties, and still the resi¬ 
dence of the present nominal Emperor, Atber the Second. 
X*at. +1- N.; Long. 77. 5. E- 
DEW ASS,—A town in the province of Mai wo r which In 
IBStf contained 1137 inhabited houses and 5030 houIa* 
Lai. 50, N. ; Long. 70. 10, 1%. It is the capital of a 
Pcrgtmmh, which Contains 173 villages and S515 houses ; 
besides 20 villages belonging to the chief of Kagoogurh. 
The town is situated thirteen miles and a half due North 
of Senilis, and has a good tank on the Eastern side. Two 
miles farther Eastward Is another small Lank* the source of 
rise little Kalee Sind river. See also VoL L p. 11 2. and 
Vol. IL p. 233. 

DEW LA {named also Ptrtaubgurh Doth.) —A fortified 
town in the province of Ajnoser, rbc residence of the 
Raja of Pertaiibgurh. Lat, 24. 2. N;*; Long. 74- 44. E.j 
1770 feet above the level of the sea* The surrounding 
country is extremely rugged and jungly, and the trees are 
of considerable growth. The town contains some well- 
built stone houses. See aLo Vo!, 1. p. 13, 
DEYPAL T LPOOR,—A town and pergtinnah in the province 
of Maiwa> belonging to Hotkar* which in 1S20 contained 
1030 houses. Lat, 22 , 50. N.; Long* 75. 35. E.; twenty- 
four miles N\ W. by W* from Indore. It lias a large 
tank on she Eastern side* anti from this place roads lead 
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Indore, Oojch, Dktr, Nolye, &c. At the above date the 
Eorgunnsb of Dcypaulpoor contained 74&9 houses, and 
yielded a rcveaue (including the u*wn)_&f 100,000 rupees. 

DHAMONEEi—-A. fortified town belonging to the British 
government in the province of Guzom. Lat, 24- LI. N.; 
Long* 78+50. E. The town and fort are completely en¬ 
vironed] by water from a rivulet which runs on the South 
side, and it is strengthened by a square citadel on the 
East, and a tank an die West. 

DHA1L—An ancient city hi the province of MaJwa, Lat, 
W* ft-i Eoug. 75+ 24. E, ; 1908 feet above the level 
of the sen, 

T)ie district of Dhar contains about four hundred 
square miles „ and, when properly cultivated p yields almost 
evdy tropical production * and amongst others opium, ft 
comprehend* 179 v images p 25 of which are situated in the 
wild and hilly tracts, and inhabited by BhcoU. In 1820 
the number of inhabited houses was 7573, and its popula¬ 
tion about 37,865 semis* in the proportion of one Mafuu- 
rriedan to sixteen Hindus. 

The dty of Dbar appears at one period to have covered 
n great extent of ground, and is said to liave contained 
'£ 0,0110 houses. In 18£Q the number did not amount to 
3000 ; but the population was then rapidly increasing. In 
length it may her three-four thsyof a mile* by ludf a mile in 
breadth, and is only surrounded by a mud wall: the inte¬ 
rior, however, contains some good buildings, and is wa¬ 
tered by eight large And two small tanks. The fort is 
entirely detached from die city, standing on a rising 
ground about forty feet above the plain. The walls arc 
about thirty feet high, and fortified with round and square 
towers. Dbar i* the head of a petty State, and die resi¬ 
dence of the Ilnja, Kamch under Puar, whose palace is 
substantially built of stone. In 1820 his revenue amount* 
ed to 125.000 rupees per anmuii See also Voh l. p, 1 L 
97+and VoL It p. 231 and 289. 
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DHURMPOORliEr—-A decayed town in the district of 
Nemaur, within the Phw territories, situated on the 
North bank of the Nerbudda river. Lai. 22. 1-0. N + ; 
Long. 75. 26* E* 

The Ferguiiriuh of Dhutinpoorec formerly tdhtained 34 
villages; but in 1320 otily 34, containing 1233 bouses, 
were inhabited; 25 by Mahomed ans* and 1193 by 
Hindus. The town seems to have experienced a still 
more rapid decay: in JS20 it was reduced to 84 home?; 
whereas twenty years ago it is to id to have contained 
LQ h OOO„ 

DOHUDD (D&-&urfd t two frontiers.)—This place stands on 
the common- boundary of Malwa and Ginseitit, at the 
North-east entrance of the Barreah jangle* which extends 
thirty coss, nearly to Godra* yet the road through it lead¬ 
ing into Guzerat is the best and rdt»t frequented. Lat. 
22. 55. N*; Long, 74- 20, E. 

The town is of considerable extent r five house* wl-]J 
built, and the bazaar abundantly supplied both with grain 
and water. It is in consequence much frequented by the 
trader* of the interior* being a thoroughfare for the in¬ 
land tralfle between the provinces of Upper Hindustan 
and Malffa, with Baroda* Broach, Sural* and other large 
commercial towns of Guzerat, It is aIso of considerable 
importance on account of its position, which commands 
the principal pass in Guzerat from the North-east. The 
present fort of Dohudd was a Camvansprs at the Eastern 
extremity of the town, said to have been built by Auning- 
?ccb. It is 450 feet square, and has two strong gates, 
one on the North and another on the Sooth j and the ulte¬ 
rior contains a mosque, two wells* and other handsome 
structures, all of excellent workmanship and durable ma¬ 
terials. 

BOON DA It—See Vol. I. p. 61, 

DOONGURlJPOOiL—The capital of a small principality 
in the province of Gosetftt, ninety-five milts North-east of 
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A hm f’dabad , Lat. i8, N, j Long, T& £D. E, ft in at 
under iht? British protection See also Vol, L 

p r 504. 

DUAB.—In Hindustan this name is used to designate any 
tract of country situated between two rivers; fcu( h prac- 
twaift t^nn is usually restricted to the cotintriw be- 
tireen the Krishna and Tungabudra rivers* and to tike 
Southern portion pf tbe territory included between the 
Ganges and ihe Jumna, at present wholly posn^ed by the 
Briush government p and subdivided inia the district* of 
Fnmiekabach Kanoje. Eta web, Korah, Custnh, and Ala- 
hahad. 

DUBBOY^An ancient town in Cuzerat, and formerly the 
capita! of a large division of that province. Lat + . 9. N s ; 
Long;. 73, 55* E.\ thirty-eight miles North-east of Broach* 
The remain* of fortification^ gates, and temp!?*, still visi¬ 
ble, indicate a former state of great mflgnificence P 

DUG—A considerable town in the province of Malwa, 
winch in 1®50 contained 500 0 bourn. Lat, 54 . x 
Long. 7fi. 1* E.i fifty-two miles North of GpjeLm It 
is the bead of a Bergunnali at present belonging to Z&Um 
Singh, the old regent of Kotah, In 1796 k yielded a 
revenue of 100,000 rupees per annum, and in IfiSO had 
declined to 2300, 

DWAfltACA, — A town and celebrated temple, situated at 
the Western extremity of the Guzerat peninsula. Lat. 
t2, 15. N.; Long. SO, f, E. This is one of the holy 
places of the Hindus, and much frequented by pilgrims; 
but its inhabitants have for ages been noted for their 
piratical habits, which, after repeated warnings, compelled 
the British government to take possession of the temple 
and fort. It has, however, subsequently been trans¬ 
ferred to the custody of the Guickawar. 

EIRWaSS for _ J* j rtiv;,rt. ) — A town in the province of 
Malwa, twenty-six miles W. N. W, of Hindis, Lat. 
23. 31. N,; Long. 7ti. S3. E. 
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ELLORA.—A village So the pmvince of Aunmgabidf near 
die city of Dowleiabad. Lai. IP. 57* N.; Long- 75. 25. E, 
Remarkable for the number ami magnitude of Hindu ex¬ 
cavated temples that have been discovered in its vicinity, 

FURRUCKABAD*—A large dry of Upper Hindustan* the 
principal town of a district in the Diufb of the same name- 
fat. 27. 24- N.; Long, 79. 27, B, Before the acquisition 
of the Dtiab by the British, it wna the capital of a small 
principality surrounded by the dominions of the Nabob of 
Oode d to whom the Pa tan chief of Furruckabail was tribu¬ 
tary : but in 1S02 the civil nod military possession of this 
territory being transferred to the British government, a 
pension of ISQiQOO rupees per annum was assigned to 
the latter in lieu of nit claim* on the revenue. In7813 
Fiimickabad contained 14,999 houses, and the inhabitant^ 
were estimated io exceed UGjOOG* 

FUTTYGURBL—The citadel of Bhopal is thus named. 

GAGROGN-—A town in the province of Matoa, forty- 
eight miles South-east from Kettth- Lul 24. 37, N. ; 
Long. 7G. 1G. E. 

GAWELGUHH,—A strong fortress in the province or 
IkrBEY sittiated on a high and rocky hill^ in the midst of 
the range of mountains which extends between the sources 
of the Tflptee and Poornali rivers. Lat. 21. 22 + N-; J*ojig + 
77, 2L E.; fifteen mite? North-west from Etiiichpoor. 

GAYA.—-A town in the province of Uchur, the capital of a 
district also named Bcliar. LaL 24. VJ. & ^ Long. S5. E s ; 
fifly-ivc miles Smith from Patna* It h principally re- 
markable os having been the birth-place or residence of 
the great prophet mid legislator of the Booddhixts, and is 
in consequence annually resorted to by an immense con¬ 
course of pilgrims, on whose piety a duty is levied by the 
British government, which in IB 3,5 amounted to !S2,B7d 
rupees net revenue. 

GOA.— A irnvn situated in ihc Southern portion of the 
Conam, and the capital of the Portuguese ptasmions in 
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India; which* besides Goa r arc Da maun* Dili, Dhclli 
€ii the Island ut Timor, and Macao in China, Lat. 
15, 3ft, N.t Long. 74. 2* E, 

GOHl D.—Thy capital of a amall principality in the pro¬ 
vince of Agra, under the protection nf a and tributary to 
the British government- Lul, 28, 21, N. 5 Long. 78. 20. L.; 
twemy r two miles North-east of GLiahur* 

GONDWARRA*—-A large province in the Deckan, extend' 
inj^from the l&ih to die 25th degrees of North lot,; but 
the district here referred to is principally situated along 
the Southern bank of the Nerbudda river, nnd until 1813 
formed part of the Nagpoor dominions. See also Vol. I, 

pagq 

GUALIOR*—A airottg fortress m she province of Agra, the 
modern capita] of Dowkt How Sindfa. Lat* 15. N\ a ~ 
Long. 78. 1. E t seventy mile* South from the dly of 
Agra, 

GUNGRAUR —A considerab]e town in the province of 
Maiwa, 1 he head of a Purgunnah of tlie same name, which 
in 1820 contained 150ft houses. Lat. 23* 5th N ; Long. 
75,41. E + ; 1408 feet above the level of the sea. This 
place formerly belonged to the Holkar family, but by the 
treaty of Mundiwor, in 1817* was given to Zaltm Singh, 
the Regent of Kotah- It is supplied with water from 
wells, and, oho from the Kalne Sind river. 

hUNNOORGURH,—A town in the province of MaJwa, 
thirteen mi lea North-west from Hussingabad- Lat. 
22, $0. N. s Long. 77, 34, E. 

GURRGTE*—A small town belonging to llolkar, it] the 
province of Malwa, which in 1820 contained 500 houses- 
Lat. 24- 20, N.; Lrntg. 75. 4ft. E, It is the head uf a 
PeiguoDAbf which, at the date above mentioned, con¬ 
tained 128 villages, and yielded a revenue of from 20*000 
to £5*000 rupees. 

GUZERAT*—A province of Hindustan* formerly the seal 
of an iiidepn-ndent kingdom, situated in tine Western 
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quarter, and principally between ibis ilst and £4tb jp^ral- 
leU of North latitude. On tbe North it la bounded by 
Ajmeer, on the South by Aurungah&d, on die E&sl it has 
JM al Tvti and Cnndcish , and to the W eat portions ol Moot tan* 
Ciiicb, and t be sea. In length it may be estimated at 300 
miles, by UQ, the average breadsh- The South-western 
extremity of dii& province hn-s the shape of a peninsula* 
formed by Use gulfs of Cutck. Cambay, and the Indian 
ocean ; and T indeed, for a short period during the height 
of the rains, owing to the overflowing of a great morass 
named the Runn, actually becomes an island. At present 
the whole of ibis ierge and populous province is subordi¬ 
nate to the British government* and the Guiekawar* the 
territories of the two states being much intermixed. 
The principal town* are Ahinedatad (the ancient eupital) t 
Surat, Broach, Cambay* liarnda (the Guicka war's capital) k 
and Knura. 

HAMROWTEE-—A small province in the ancient Soobah of 
Ajmeer, the boundaries of which are—cm the North Kur- 
rowlee, on the Booth the Muckundrn hills which separate 
it from Malwa* on die East Daudatr t ami on the W«t 
Me war- Harrowtee is nearly on a level with Mali*a, which 
it resembles in it; general features* as well as in its animal 
and vegetable productions. It is well peopled, and pos¬ 
sesses a tine black soil, highly cultivated* and abundantly 
watered by the Kalee Sind* Purbuity, .Chumhiii, &c. which 
within its limits attain a considerable size. The principal 
towns arc Kot&h, Boondee, mid Jalra-patun. See also 
Vol. L p- 19- 

HIMALAYA (nr* tht abotk of — -The stupendous 

range of mountains which separates Hindu sun from Tibet, 
and forms its proper boundary on the North, is thus 
named. The highest cf the snowy peaky, within die 
limits of Captain Hudson and Lieutenant Herbert** 
survey, appears to be feet, and the lowest L 3,04-3 

above the level of the sea; but all together there are above 
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twenty peaks more elevated ttisin Chimborazo, Use loftiest 
summit uf the Aridc^. 

HINDI A.—A town and forircsi skuated on the South bank 
of the Nerbudda* where it is about 1000 yards broad. 
Lat. 22. 26. N*; Long. 77* — E, It is the bead of a dis¬ 
trict belonging to Dnwlut Ruw Sindia p bni in 1820 was in 
possession of the British, The fort of Hiodio commands 
several ghauts or fords across the Nerbudda. 

HI HGh A ISOURH — A fortress in the prori nee of Milw#i 
belonging to the HoUur family, eighty-five miles North 
from Gojein. fuit. '24. 23. N. ; Lang* 75. 57, E. 

HURN PAUL (or T the Stag's Leap.)—A rapid in the Ner- 
hudda t thirteen miles below Chlculda, The river is here 
300 yards broad, bat obstructed by largo na&s^i of tock y 
rising about eleven feet above the ordinary level of the 
water, leaving between them channels, through which ibe 
current rushes with much violence. According to fabulous 
tradition. a decr p being at one time hard pushed p sprang 
across from rock to rock, and hence the name originated- 

HURRIANNA*—A targe division of the Delhi province 
situated principally between the 23th and 23th degrees of 
North latitude- Although situated on this verge of the 
desert, it is celebrated for its verdure (probably by com¬ 
parison), whence the name originates. Until it* acqui¬ 
sition by the British govern men? in 1803, it was pocoessedl 
by predatory Rajpoot tribes, whose turbulent habits kept 
the country in a state of desolation; hut It lias over 
since enjoyed tranquillity, and the productions of agri¬ 
culture have experienced a rapid increase. 

HU3SINGABAD.— (properly Hoshun^^afmd -) — A contndcr- 
able town in Gondwarra h situated on the South side of the 
Nerbudda, 'Lai. 22. 43. N.; Long, 77. 48. E. The bed 
of the Nerbudda is here much broken, and about 900 
yards broad; but there are thirteen fords across within 
fourteen miles of the town. The best is at Gcwmiree. 
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only tjirec miles and n half East. and there is a good 
carriage road to it. All the fords near Hussingabad 
became payable! in the latter part of December or begin¬ 
ning of January; in October the depth of water* in the 
shallowest parts near the town! is between five and six 
feeti and the water is then remarkably sweet, 

Hussingahad is the capital of n large Pergimpah, be¬ 
longing to the British government, and, being the key to 
this quarter of the Deekan, is a permanent station for a 
military detachment; but in IB20, although the houses 
covered an extensive surface, the town was but thinly 
populated- 

HYDERABAD.—The capital of a Large province of the 
same name, and of the Nizam's dominions, Lat. 1?. 15. 
N.; Long 78. SB. E. 

INDORE.—A city in lhe province pf Matwa, the residence 
and capital of Mulhar Row Holkar. Lat. S£. 42 . N. j 
Long. 75. 50. E.; 1998 feet above the level of ihc sea. 
This place, as a metropolis. Is but small and of modern 
dale; the former capital of the district, prior to thf M»- 
homedan dynasty! having been Kumpai| p eighteen miles 
South-east of Indore, which is now dwindled to insigni¬ 
ficance. Old Indore was a village,, the site of which 
Slaving pleased Ahalya Dace (who encamped there after 
the death of Mulhar Row), she built a new city, on rbc 
opposite bank of the Kutkco stream, which, flowed past* 
and directed the Amildar of tlm district to remove there 
from Kuinpai]; but she all her life continued to prefer 
for her own residence the more sacred city of Mhjsir. 

In HSO the district of Indore contained, exclusive of 
the city, 10,796 houses and 41,462 inhabitants* In 
1796, the revenue amounted to 250,000 rupees; in 1814, 
to only 50.000; which, since the treaty of Mundissor, has 
increased to 00,000 rupees. See also VoL I, p, 11. 

ISLAMNUGGITIL—A fori rests five miles North of the 
city 01 " Bhopal, and one of the first possession.! which the 
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princM of ill at country obtained in Malwa, U had been 
Ci’ilinl to Don let Row Sind is, but through die influ¬ 
ence of die British Government, recovered to the Bhopal 
family in 1818, The .indent name of Iilamnuggm 
Jugdespoor. 

JABOOAH— A town in the small province of Rath, the 
capital of the petty principal^ of Raja Bhugwunt Singh, 
to which it communicates its name, Lat. 22 . k;. N ; 
Long. ?4. 39. E. Hi is place is beautifully situated in a 
rich valley, at the base of Q range of high mountains. 
The roads throughout the Jabooah territories are tolerably 
good, the country well watered, but dm hills are covered 
with low jungle. The greater part of the inhabitants 
consist of th« marc civilised classes of the Bheol race. 
See also Vol. 1. p, -j(j an rf ^{>7, 

JALRA PATGN-~Sm Partit, 

J AITLNA,—A town in the province of Aurangabad, and die 
capital of a small district belonging to the Nizam. Lot. 
19. 52. N, • Long. 76. 8. E. It Ims for some years been 
the headquarters of a British force, 

-!AUM. A small town, with a stone ghurry, or citadel, in 
(he province of Malm, wbieh in 1818 was ceded by 
Holkar to die British Government, and converted into a 
depAt fi>T the force stationed at Mliow. Lat, 22, 23. N.j 
Long. 75. 49. E.; thirty-two miles South of Indore, and 
sixteen of Mhow. The Jaurn Ghaut is a mile and « half 
in length and very steep, and, owing to hs sharp turns, 
unfit for wheeled carriages when laden. It is, however, 
much frequented by travellers from the South, being the 
most direct route into Malwa ; and here a duty is levied by 
liolkar's government on the passengers and merchandize. 

The crest of the Jaum Ghaut is 2328 feet above the level 
of the sen, 

JAWUP— A large town in the province of Ajmer or 
Rajpootann, which in 1S20 contained 5000 houses, fait. 

24.36. N.f Long, 74. 58, E.: 1410 feet above the level 
vol. it. „ .. 
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of the sea. ft is surrounded by a stone wall, and has 
good gateways p but is of no strength whatever, although 
the head of s Pergunnah of 133 village belonging to 
Dowlet Row Sindia. 

About fifty years ago Jawud was taken from Ran a 
Ubeo of Odeypoor, by the grandfather of the Ex-Paish- 
wah, who subsequently gave it to Mrdbnj^i? Sindia* from 
whom it was transferred na his paymaster Jewah Ibsda. 
with whom and his descendants it remained until 1SI8. It 
was then held hy Jeswunt Row Show, one of $5 India's 
principal commanders, who proring refractory, the place 
was stormed by the army under General Brown, but 
afterwards restored to Dowlet Row Bindia, 

JEyPOORi—A Rajpoot principality in the province of 
Ajmecr, situated near the Eastern boundary, between the 
Efish and £8th degrees of North latitude. In length the 
Jeypoor dominions have been estimated at ISO miles by 
70 from East to SVeiE, and under proper management 
are capable of yielding above eighty lacs of rupees per 
annum* 

The city of Jeypoor (or Jrymtggvr) stands in 1#at* 
26. 55, N.; Long. 75, 3T + K.; about 1J0 miles S. 5. W. 
from Delhi. 

JOBUT—A small town in the petty province of Rath, 
the residence of a Hindu Chief 
JOUDPOOR+—An extensive Rajpoot principality in the 
province of Ajmeer* of which it occupies the central por¬ 
tions, mostly situated between the £5th and £?th degrees 
of North latitude. The ancient name was Manvar, Joud- 
poor being a mere subdivision of that large district, and 
its Raja is occasionally named the Rhattoro or Marwar 
Raja- The territories ok this potentate are very extensive; 
but the boundaries quite undefined, including part of the 
great desert that extends 1* the Indus. 

Joudpoor, the nominal capital, stands in Lat. 26, 13, K ; 
Long. T3, 4R E. But this quarter of Hindustan baa boon 
so lmperiectly explored K that little is known respecting it* 
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JO W RAH.—A small town in Malwa h the capital of 41 Per- 
guimati belonging tq Ghufibor Khin, Lai* 33, N. ; 
Long. 75+ 11. E.; 1437 feet shave the kvd of the sea. 
In 1820 the Fergufmah of Jowrnh contained 73 inhabited 
villages, 4%M houses, and £0*410 persons, of which last 
3531 belonged to the town. 

JUGDElisPOOlL—A Cm in Bhopal, VoL L p* 351, Sec 

LatAu^uoouiii 

JUGGERNAUT!!.—A celebrated place of Hindu worship 
and pilgrimage, on the sea-coast of Orissa, and the Bay of 
Bengal, esteemed tho most sacred of all their sanctuaries 
Lat. 19, 49. N.; Lung. 35. 54. E. 

JUNNEER.—A town utnl fortress of great natural strength p 
the capital of a district of the same name In the province 
of Auningabad H forty -eight miles North from Poona, 
Lat, 19- 12. Long, 74* 10. E. Cl was captured 
during the late war, and at present belongs to the British 
GoyemtocntH 

KANTUL.—A small province, bounded on the North by 
Mewar, on the South by Bagur, on the East by Mun- 
di&soiv and on the West by Banswarrn. In length about 
fifty- four miles, and from twelve to twenty-six miles 
in breadth. It is a fine level country, similar to Mal^a p 
with die same elevation above Bagur t whence there is 
an ascent- All the stre&ra* run into tho Mhaec, which 
Rows at a short distance from the Southern frontier. 
The amrmt and vegetable productions are p in general, dm 
same as those of Malwa. and die trade principally a 
transit one from Malwa* We war p and Upper Hindustan, 10 
Guserat, Katty war, and Cntch, by the Doongurbpoor and 
Lunawarra passes, The chief town* Pertaubgiirh* is die 
residence of the Rajpoot Prince, 10 whom the distriei 
belongs ^ but ho also possesses a small tract of country 
below the Ghauts, !>ee also VoL L p, IB. 

KATCHKOREL—A city in Mrdwa, winch in 1320 con¬ 
tained about ]G P 0OO houses. Lat, £3. So. N, ■ Long^ 
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75 . £G. E. i 1638 feet above the level of the sea. It lias 
a large ami well-supplied boi.w, anil es thv capital of a 
Pergnunah belonging to Dow let Row Sindia. 

K ,\TTY WAR,—Tliis appellation is frequently applied by 
the Native* to the whole Gitserat penbuidn* although in 
reality it only occupies a portion of the interior. Si is 
mostly possessed by the British Government ami the 
Gnickawar 

KAUTGOTB* — This was formerly a sown of 2000 houses, 
hut lias in recent times so greatly declined, that in 18^0 
it only contained 75. Lnt. N>; Long, 1- It 

stands on no elevated sp ot t and n nullah in the vicinity 
nlivayg contains water, and haa agood encamping-groitfid 
on its right bank. In IS00 there ware fifty iron smelt- 
lug-furnaces, but in 1830 only two re omitted, employing 
about fifty-two men, women * and children. The ore is 
procured from near the deserted village of Mandakeiree* 
eight miles to the North-west, and yield* about 25 per 
cent, of malleable iron* 

K EDA RM A UTIL — A Hindu temple and place of pil¬ 
grimage among the Himalaya mountains; 11,8&7 feet 
above the level of €ikutia + Lau 30 . 53. N.; Long. 
79 + 18- E, 

KIRLAH.—A district in Gonduarm* situated among the 
ranges of bilk which bound the valley of the NerbudJa 
to the South of lluasiiigtibad. 

KGGKSEE.—A town of 700 houses* surrounded by a good 
mud wall + and a small deep dry ditch. 16. H r ; 

Long. J*t. 51* E,; twelve miles ,nid a half South by ‘VVeat 
of Ditar. In 18£0 il wa* the head of a Pergunnab, eun- 
lainin^f fifty-three inhabited villages. 

KOTAH. — A large oily in lb* small province of Harrow tee* 
situated on the right bank of the Chum hub 150 miles 
South-east of Ajmeor. Lnt. £5. l£ h N. ; Long* TG* 4*3. E, 
It has a strong stone wall, and in the centre of the city 
h a small bill or mound unclosed by a fortress in which 
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ilic Prince resides, said to Iw well built, and surrounded 
by a deep ditch- There is also a dry ditch round the dry 
oalJ p and on the Eastern side on extensive tank, which 
alwitys contains water. The inhabitants are mostly Kaj- 
P<™b ami other Hindu castes, and very considerable ma¬ 
nufactures of clo ths, Arc* are carried on. 

Kotah is the capital of si petty Slate of the same nunc, 
the actual ruler of which is the Raj Rana (or Regent,) 
Zalirn Singh,. one of the ablest Native chiefs of the present 
day, who by his prudence and policy has continued to 
Nourish in most eventful times, although placed in the very 
centre of the predatory horde*. In 1820 the military of 
all descnptlotts in pay amounted to £1,9QQ men, well 
regulated and equipped, and the revenue to 4f,23,01)0 m- 
pe&* See also VoL 1. p. Vol. 11. p. 2S0 and *4o. 

K U MA ON .—Thk was a Hindu principality of some anti- 
ipiity in Northern Hindustan, blit in 1S15 was acquired 
by conquest from the Nopanlese, and at present belongs 
to the British Government, 

KUMLLNEER.—A fortifiedtown in the province of Aj nicer 
or Rajpoot ana, thirty-four miles North by West from 
Odcypoon Lut- 25 p 10. N.; Long, 73. 36- E. 
KUNr>WAH.“Sec Ckndwaii. 

KURGOON.—This was once a large and flourishing city, 
hut is at present mueh decayed. Lat. 2] + 50, N*; Long* 
75. 40. E. ; twenty-five miles South of M by sir. It is 
still reckoned die capital of Sou them ?ftmaur, and in 1820 
contained 1791 inhabited houses. Kot-goon Is snr- 
roundel by a ruinous wall, jjartly of stone and partly of 
brick and mud, and has a small citadel built of the same 
materia]*, with toleraTdy good bazaars. 1 e is the head of 
a Perguisnah containing 55 village, and the residence of 
the Komisdur, or Collector. 

KYGHEEWARRiV.— A district hi die province of Malwa* 
situated between the ilth and 25th degrees or North 
latitude, and named from a iribc oi KiijqHmtsi who formerly 
posseted it. 
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LAHORE,^A large province of Upper Hindustan, ait^iAtedl 
principally between the 30th and 34th degrees of North 
latitude To the North it is bounded by Cashmere and 
the course of the Lndns; on the South by Delhi, Ajmer* 
and M whan; on the East it has the higli mountains of 
Northern Hindustan; and on the West it ts separated by 
the Indus from AtghaiusUui. In 1length it may be esti¬ 
mated el 340 mites by 200. the average breadth. At 
present it U mostly possessed by Runjut Singh, a Seik 
Chief, and is almost the only province of Hindustan in 
which the British do not pastes* a foot of land, or any 
influence directly or indirectly, Lahore, the capital eity p 
stands on the South side of die Ravcy (or Hydroates) fitter* 
Lat* 31.3& N.; Long. 74. 3. E + 

LUCKNOW*—A large city of Upper Hindustan* the capital 
of the King of Glide's dominions. IaJL 36. 51 . N*; Lung. 
SO. 3d. E. 

LUNA WA RRA— The capital of a small principality in the 
province of Guzerax, sixty-three miles East from Ahmed- 
abaci. Lat, S3, fl. N + y Long. 73*43, E. 

M.ADHOORAJPOOR*—A town in the Ajmeer province, 
twenty-four miles S. S. E. from the city of Jeypoor, 
Lat. £6. So, N + J Long. 75. 30. E. 

MAHEEDPOOR*—A small town in the province of Malwa, 
which in 1SS0 contained 848 hou». Lat, £3. £9. N.; 
Long. 75. 46. E.; 160 D feet above the level of tho sea. 
This place ntardH on the right bank of tho Seepra, and is 
the Iliad of a Fergunnnh containing 213 villages, die pro* 
perty of Hotkar, which then yielded a revenue of 13P t 3-lu 
rupees. The fort is situated on the high bank of the 
Seepraj but there h no ditch, nor has the wall ever been 
completed. The battle of Maheedpoor was fought here 
on die 21st of December, 1817; and at present it is 
usually the head-quarters of HoLknf * contingent horse. 

MALWA.—See Chap. 1* 

MaNDOO (or MaMib(rgurh +}— The ancient capital of Mol- 
wa* but now deserted and in ruins. Lat, £2, £0* N.j 
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Long. 75* 48. E.; 1044 feet above t he level of the sea, 
lu funner condition k described id die body of the work. 
The small fort within its limits is still a place of religious 
resort, .mil occupied by some meiuiic4Jits a and the re¬ 
mains of the lamina mutjetrd, the tomb of Hussein Shah, 
the Palaces of Baa Bahadur* and some others* in 
were still fine remains though surrounded with jungle, and 
fast crumbling to pieces. See also Yoh L p. 2 EL and 40. 

MAH WAR. —A huge and ancient division of Rajpootaua ; 
but in modern times forming a considerable proportion of 
the Jqudpoor Baja's dominions, who is frequently named 
the Msrw&r Raja- Formerly the word Marwar, as in¬ 
cluding the toivn and fortress of Ajmeer* became almost 
synonymous with die name of the province. 

MFJRTAH.—A town in die Ajmeer province, thirty-six 
mile# rWest by North from the city of Ajmeer. Lat. 
£6. 30. N.i Long. 73. 49. E, This place belongs to die 
Jon! poor Raja, and was formerly the boundary between 
his territories and those of Powlet Row S lii dia. 

MEW AH.—A Rajpoot district in the province of Ajmeer* 
of which the modem capital is Odeypoor. In Abul FazcFa 
time it comprehended Chiitore, Coombhcr£» and Mandeb 

MliOW,—A town in the province of Malwa, ten miles 
South of Indore, where are the cantonments for a body 
of British troops. Lat, ££. 53. N.; Long. 75* 50* E. ; 
SO 19 feet above the level of the sea. 

MHYSlfL—A city b the province of Malwa* situated on 
the right side of the Xerbudda. In 13£0 it contained 
3500 houses* ansi a well-supplied bazaar. Lat. 5iL ll + 
Long. 75. 01. E. The fort is large and full of Eiou&es, 
but in bad repair. It is the chief town of a Pergiumah 
belonging to Hotltar, and became celebrated as the resi¬ 
dence of Ahalya Race, who built several beautiful temples 
at this place. Formerly Choice was the bead of the dis¬ 
trict; but since Ahaly a Baee fixed her residence here, 
Mhysir, assumed tliut rank* and still retains it. See also 
Vo], I, p, 15. 
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MORADABAD.—A district in the Delhi province, formerly 
pressed by the R ul djlah-s but no w by the British Govern¬ 
ment, Tim town of MoradabadstEuids in Lat. 2&* 51. N. j 
Long T 7S. 42. E. j. forty-eight milts North-west from 
Bareily* 

MUCKENDm,—A village in the province of Milvi, 
thirty-two miles S. S- E, from Kotab. Lai, 47* N,; 
Lang. 7 Ej, 4. E. The Mnkundra bilk, where this village 
tstaruk, mark die boundaries of thv Malwn province, and 
the small province of Hanwlee* formerly included in the 
division of Ajmeer, 

MULHARGURfL—A town in die province of Malwo, six¬ 
teen miles North from Mundlssor. L&t, j£4„ ly. H - 
Long, 75 , 3, E + 

M li LL IGA U M .—A town and strong fortress in the pro¬ 
vince of Aurangabad, ai tun Ltd on the Moray river, just 
above its confluence with (the Girna, seventy-five miles 
North-west from the city of Aurungabad* Lat, 20. 83. 
Long. 74, 36. E. 

MUNASSA.—A consider,ih!e town, which in ]S£0 con. 
tallied 1030 houses and a good bazaar. Lat. Si. 29, N,; 
Long. 75- 15* E h j 1440 feet above the level of the sea. 
It belong* to Hoilcar, and is the head of 56 village* kt 
the Ram poo ns Pergunnah. 

M UN DA 11 A. fFhetflus'•gijit dJ —A small town contain ing 
one hundred houses,, situated on the South side of on inland 
in the Nerhudda, and famed fur the sanctity of its Pagoda. 
Lat- 22 , !L N + ; Long. 76* 17. E. The Nerbndda here is 
confined between rock*, and not more thou one hundred 
yards broad, but very deep. About three-quarter* of a 
mile to the Eastward is a ghaut which becomes fordable 
in January or February 5 hut never easily, owing to the 
rapidity of the stream and the large round stones in its bed. 

Ihe island of Mundatta is a hill of moderate height, 
and 1 V 3 J- formerly fortified, Imt there fire now oslv the 
remains of a few gateways and old pagodas all covered 
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wiiii jungle, The Irtivn stands on the slope of the hill. 
The neighbouring country consists of & Succession of 
low hilh n deep m vines, and water-courses, the whole co¬ 
vered with high thick forests, which for seven or eight 
miles from the river are only passable on foot. The 
Pagoda here is dedicated to Ongknr, the phallic emblem 
of Mshadeva; and about three-fourths of n mile East, is 
the aaeriice rock, called Bheercatlah, whence the devotees 
project themselves during the feast of Cartic Jmira. 
This is one of the twelve celebrated places, where, accord¬ 
ing to the followers of Sivn K the god in most peculiarly 
present. Here he is known under the form of the mystic 
syllable Qtrt. 

MUNDAWUL*—A small town in the province of MnJwa, 
seventeen miles North-west from Mabccdpoor* Lat. 
2S. 35. Long* 75. 29. E* In 1820 it contained 263 
houses, and, along with the Pergunnah, was the properly 
of GhuBbor Khan, having been grunted to him as a Jah- 
geer by the British Government, it then yielded a re¬ 
venue of ?S + £S2 rupees. 

M V NDISSOR. —A city in the province of Malwa, which 
in 1320 contained 3000 houses, with a largo and well- 
snpplred bazaar. Lat. 24. 3- N. * Long, 7$. 7 . E. j 1452 
feet above the level of the sea. This place stands on the 
North hank of the Sen river* and belongs to Dow let Row 
Smdb + In IMS the treaty between the Holkar family 
aiid the British Government was signed here. See also 
Voh L p- 11. 

MUNDLEVSIfi.—A small town situated on tlie North 
bank of the Nerbudda* which in 1320 contained 3D4 
houses. Lat* 22. 12 . Long. 45. 30. Eh The sur¬ 
rounding country is derated €96 feet above the level of 
the sea* and is 1633 below the lawn Ghaut of Main a. 
The town is surrounded by a mud will, and has n *ma!l 
well-buil t fort of masonry* A small British cantonment h 
situated close to the town, on the West, Mundkysir 
belongs to the British Government. 
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MUTTRA (properly NtiiAisra},—A town m the province of 
Agio, situated on the We*t bank of die Jumna, thirty 
mile? N. Nr W. from tho citv of Agra* L&t+ 27- 31. M. m w 
Long. 77, 33. E. It acquired much celebrity in the 
Hindu mythological legends from Laving been die birth¬ 
place and «ouu of the youthful adventures of their fa¬ 
vourite deity Krishna; in latter titnes it has been die 
head-quarters of a strong brigade of British troops. 

NAG ORE.—A town and large district in the province of 
.Ajmeer; tho Ural sixty-eight miles N, N. E. from the city 
of iotidpoGri Lat. 27- ^ N.; Long. 73* 35 h E. 

NAGPOOJL—A large town in the province nf Good warn, 
the saflitnl of the BhooEtsh MahntUa dynasty* Lat. 
21. 9* N*; Long* 7P* IK E* It has generally Ijeeu sup¬ 
posed that Kagpooi is ibe capital of Bew, hut this is a 
mistake., the iuhabltams considering Ikrar as an adjoining 
province, die chief town of which is Ellicbpoor. 

NALCHA.—This was formerly a large place* but in 1320 
only contained 144 houses* having been recently repeopled 
in 1819. Lat. 22. 25. N,; Long* 75. 20* E* j 2022 feet 
above the level of iltc sea. It is the bead of a Pergutmah 
of nine villages belonging to die Raja of Dh&r. 

NAKWAK*—A town and detract in the province of Agra p 
Saudi of the Chumbul river, and mostly comprehended 
within the limits of bind la's ilon iipi ions* Tlit- town of 
Narwar stands in Lat* 25, 40* N,; Long. 77+ 51* £.| 
forty mAm Soudi by W«i from GuaJior* 

N E EM L r T€ H —A town in Mo war* formerly included in the 
province of Ajmeer* thirty^sis miles South by blast from 
Chkicrct Lat. 24. 27. N*; Long. 73*—E*; 14?S feet 
above the level of die sea. It is the head of a Pergunnah 
belonging to Siiitbs, from which in 1820 be derived a 
revenue of 77,000 rupees. It contains a good bazaar* 
to the North-west of which is a large British cantonment, 

NEMAUR*—be« VoL I* p, 10* 

NEMAWU1L— A soia]l town on the Nurd* bank of the 
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Nerbudda* almost opposite to Hirnlio, which in L££0 con¬ 
tained 3QD houses. Lat. £;£. 27. N,; Long. 77. — B, It 
is die head of a Pergunnah belonging to Hoik at. 

NERBUDDA.—The Nerlnidda lias its source in the table 
land of OmurkatitaL^ in Gondwarra, from which &lao 
issues the Sofie t which Bows towards the Bay of Bengal, 
so that the place ia probubfy one of the highest in Central 
Hindustan. The Kerbudda pursues a Wceurfy course 
with lutk deviation until it falls iuio the sea below Broach, 
which lies nlmosi duo West from its source. During its 
course it is much obstructed by rocket i-slaiiilaij. akallows, 
and rapids,, which render its navigation in moat parts diffi¬ 
cult or impracticable until k entera Guzerat. A few miles 
after passing Mundatta, die Nerbudda traverses the open 
undulating plain of Ncm.iur^ until it Again enters: a rugged 
tract at the Hum Pftbl f or Slag's Leap, thirteen miles 
below Chktilda, which continues until it Icttvet die hills, 
and Rows along the champaign country of Guzerat. 
Below Chiculda the bed of the river becomes extremely 
rocky, and continues so to within about sixty miles of 
the sedi whence the current is moderate, and the stream 
navigable to the sea for small boats, and about half the 
distance for Urge ones. The whole length of its course 
lias been estimated at seven hundred miles. 

With respect in its breadth there h much variation. At 
Sacur to the West of Jubbutpoor it is about GOO yards in 
breadth; at Hussingabad 000; nt Mundlcysrr l£Q0; and 
above and below Broach, where there tore several islands, 
it expands frequently to three miles in breadth, 

NO LYE.—A considerable town belonging to Sindia, in the 
province of Malwa, which in 1840 contained 10QQ 
houses, Lat* 33, 3. N.; Long. 75- 37, E + ; twenty- 
nine miles W. S. W. from Oojch; 1G98 feet above the 
level of the sea. Nolye was built by Raja Not, from 
w hom its name originated \ but its modem one i a Buraug- 
gur, tbe brat being thought of bail omen if pronoumd 
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before breakfast* At present it is the head of a Pergun- 
nab, from which Sind La derive? 2G5 t O0O rupees per annum. 
See also VoSp I, page 12 , 

NUJ1BABAD. —-A town in die produce of Delhi, built by 
Nujib ad Bowlab, with the view of attracting the com¬ 
merce between Cashmere and Hindustan, ninety-five miles 
North-east from the city of Delhi. Lai. 29. 57, N*; 
Long. 7S- 12. E. 

N UNDERBAIL—A town belonging to the British Govern¬ 
ment in die province of Candeifh* Lat. 21. 35. N.i Long. 
74. 1 &. E + - eighty-seven miles East from Sumt. Nun- 
derbor was formerly n place of greater impormnee than at 
present, the ruins of the wall being a square of two 
miles, but in 132U it only contained 500 houses rfur- 
rounded by n square Gurhy* or native fort, reeently con¬ 
st rue ted, and only yielded 12 t Gtirf rupees of annual re¬ 
venue. A wimll river runs dose to the town* but in the 
month of May there is lit do water in ii, a deficiency of 
moisture being a great impodimt'ju to the agriculture of 
die country generally, for the soil appear* to he naturally 
gpod* In the vicinity are live remains of many tombs and 
pagodas, indicating a former slate of prosperity* 

□DEVPOOR.— A town in the province of AjmcCf or Raj- 
pootiina. Lat< 24. 35. N. ; Long. 73. 44* E.; 2GG+ ih ?t 
above the level of the sea- To the W* of the'ciij r fc a 
large lake fh t mile* in circumference, endowed mi all sides, 
except where die dty slants, by wild and rugged hills, 
between which and the margin of the lake ihere nre some 
villages, tonibs h and gardens* with narrow si Ip* of cultiva¬ 
tion* A great bund or embankment^ along which; there 
are many trees, and several buildings, defends (he town 
from any overflow of the lake. 

The appearance of Odeypoor be u distant vtlm is, from 
ms site «n a small hill, on the summit of which is the 
palace or the Prince, very grand ami imposing; Imi on 
nearer inn pet-turn, ik presents 1 a miserable prospect of 
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mined and deserted house* and temple Thi* town is, 
however, rising rapidly under the protection of the British 
Government. 

OMUTWARftA*—A amid] district in the province bf Mtihfti, 
bounded on tin* Wcsi by the Ka We Sind river, ami on the 
by the Par butty. The designation uf this tract h 
traced from a daia of inferior Rajpoots Originally from 
Mew*r 1 who, while the Moglml empire Nourished, were 
proprietors of large herds ofcameh^ from which the name 
(Omut) is derived. In process of time their two princi¬ 
pal chiefs, Mohun nod Parse ram Singh, acquired posses¬ 
sion of 15GQ vdkgca, which they named collectively 
Omutwaira; having divided them into two equal port™*, 
they governed ihum under the titles ofRawul and Dewan, 
still retaining a strong predilection for dqeir predatory 
habits* On die Mnhcaitn conquest of Molwa, they were 
in their turn compelled to yield to more powerful robber*, 
and are now tributary, the first to Sifldia, ami the last to 
the young representative of die Holkmr family. 

The principal towns are Rajgnrh* Pautun, Nursingurh, 
and Kujnet-r. See aha Vol. 1. p. 514* 

ONE1L.—A village situated on the East bank of the Secpra 
river* six miles and a half direct distance W, by 5. from 
Gungraur* 

OOJE1N.—A large town m die province of MaWa, situated 
on the East bank of theSeepm river- Lsat, £3. M. N + ; Long, 
75* 51 h E, ? teet above tha level of the son- The 
modern town is of an oblong form, surrounded by a atone 
wall with round towers, but the walls in many parts are 
now falling fast to decay. Until the recent transfer of the 
seat of government io Gtnjlior, Qajein was reckoned dm 
capital uf Sindia. and is still iVvt residence of some distin¬ 
guished individual* of that Prince's family. The district of 
OujAdiii including Tqjpoor, Jeytel, Birgoodcv, and Jowa- 
hirgtirh, yields s revenue of £$0,000 rupees, nearly half of 
which is granted in assignments, Sec also Vol. f, page 10 k 
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PANlPUlV— A town in ihe province of Delhi, fifty miles 
N. hy W, from the city of Delhi- Lat. 20* 3fSf* N* \ Lon^. 
76- 51. E. It is famous for having been tin? field where two 
of the greater batiks ever fought in India took pkre, both 
decisive of their fate* Tin- first happened in the year 1525 
between the Army of Suits n Bttbci% and that of the Par an em¬ 
peror of Drill i, L brabeem, Lillee, in wInch the latter was slain 
and his army totally discomfited. The second in 1761, be¬ 
tween the combined Mahomeda* army, under Ahmed Shah 
Abdaby, tlsc sovereign of Cabul, and lint of the Mabiattas^ 
comn Miided by the Bhow ManTflp in which the latter 
sustained one of the moat sanguinary defeats retarded 
In history . 

PATUN.—A town in the province of Aj inter, fifty-three 
milen 3- E. from Kotah. Lat, £«L 52. N. * r Long. 76- 16- 
E. Thh is quite a modem town, having been bulk within 
the last tweity-five yeans by Zalim Singh, Regem of Kot*h P 
apparently after die model of Jeypoor; th* streets being 
wide anti regular, and intersecting each other it right an* 
gks* The whole is surrounded by a substantial wall 
eight or ten feet thick, and from twelve to fifteen high, 
with round bastions, on some of which light pieces of 
artillery are mounted. The town is well and compactly 
built; the population includes a large proportion of the 
commercial classes* On the Wat of Fatun is a lake 
nearly a mile stju&re, from which, throughout rise whole 
yem t it k Abundantly supplied with water* 

FEKTAUBGURH.—A large fortilied town in the district or 
small province of Kantul* Lou 24. 2* N + \ Long* 74. 51. E- ; 
elevated 1698 feet above the level of the sea. The sur¬ 
rounding country is very rugged, And muck covered with 
jungle. This place belongs tu Knj&S&wut Singh, who now 
resides at Dewlm eight miles West of Pertaubgurh, which 
last is the residence of his son Deep Singh, who at present 
conduct* the affairs of ihe principality* In there 

were forty-sis subordinate Rajpoot chiefs, who each kept in 
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readiness a stipulated number of troops, which, whli the 
Kaja/s Dfln t amounted to 150 horse and 623 Foot ; besides 
snliiiitry, hot of the Rajpupt race+ At tlie date aJmc 
mentioned, the revenue amounted to E&4,313 rupees, out 
of which a tribute of 45*0 UK) rupees w paid annually to 
the British Government. See aLso Vo| P L page 506. 

PETLx\WUD* — A large towiw near a sir cam R in the pro¬ 
vince of Malwa, the head of a l J ergiumah, situated twenty- 
aix miles S. W. from Ruilam. Lat, 23, 4. N+; Lung. 
74. 50- E. 

POONA.—!' r I r he late cap!ml of the Mahrnua empire, md t 
until November 1317, the residence of die Paishwahs. 
Lat. 18, 30. N,j Long. 74. 2, E* It now belong* to the 
British Government 

PUNJAB (JFiTt-ictiterSiJ' —The flat portion of the Lahore 
province towards the South-west U tints named from its 
being traversed by five oclduftted rivers; via. the Sutlej, 
or Hysudrus, the Bey all or Hypluttit, the Ravey or lly- 
droates, die Cliinaiih or Ajcesiues* and the Jhykun, nr 
Hydoipcs* 

RAGOGGURbL—A town in the province of +ttahva, be¬ 
longing to Sindia, thirty-six miles N. W. from Seronge. 
Lat. 24, 27+ Nn; Long. 77. 14. E. It b the head of the 
large district of Kyuheenarra, which, including the town, 
yields a revenue of two Ws of rupees, Se« also Vq\, L 
page 463+ 

RA15EEN.—A large district in the South-eastern quarter 
of Malwa. The town of Raiscen stands in Lat, 23, 20+ N.- 
Long. 77* 52, E. j twenty-two miles East by North from 
Bhopal. 

RAJ FOOT A N A „—-Another name tbt the large pro vine# of 
Ajmeer. See also YoL L page 330. 

RAM1SSERAM.—An inland situated in the strait a between 
the island of Ceylon md the continent, being only se¬ 
parated from the latter by a very narrow passage* Lat, 
9. 17, N. | Long. 79. 26, E. The pagoda has been Jtotii 
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remote antiquity, and still continues n> be p a celebrated 
place of Hindu pilgrimage. 

RAM POOR A + —A large tom) in tire province of Malw&j 
tlie fomiLT re&iilence of the I lolkar family T which in 1820 
ooitiaificd 4000 haiwa. Lat £4. 27. N.; Long. 75. 52, E.; 
and elevated 1500 feet above the level of the sea + The 
CJiittore range of mountain^ which extends on the North 
of Kampoora, form* one of the boundaries of MaWa, 

This place stands on die North bank of the Taloyce 
river h distant about one niik> and whs a place of great 
note before the removal of the Llolkar family to Indore r 
It }s still the head of several PtTgimnahs, comprehending 
about jOU village*, which an 1S20 yielded a revenue of 
5FO„OQO rupees- To the S.R. tin re ia n Hindu tempi c 
of some celebriiy, which in the mouth of April ip. visited 
by the Hindus of Mdwa. 

RATH.—See VoL I. page 47- 

liATHGUKll. — A town in the province of Malwo, twenty - 
two miles West from Saoggr* Lat* 23* 37. N.; Long, 
73. 33, E, It h the head of a Pcrgunnab, which in 1820 
belonged to Bindio, and yielded him a revenue of 10,000- 
t li pees. 

RUT LAM.—A Large and wvILbuilt town in the province of 
Malwa, which in IS20 contained 2000 houses* Lot- 
23- 19. N. i Long, 75, 5. E* Elevation above the level of 
tlie sea* 1ST? feet, litis place is the head of several Per- 
gutipalisj belonging to the Raja of Rnthttm which, at the 
date above mentioned# yielded a revenue of 403*$00 ru¬ 
pees* out of which a tribute of 34,000 was paid to Eindio. 
Eight Rajpoot dependents hold Jahgeera, from 2 to 12,000 
rupees annually* under the Raja, on feudal tenures, anti the 
troops fumUhed by them compose the strength of bi| nit- 
!itary r forces but in consequence of the Raja's being con¬ 
sidered die principal Rajpoot leader in this quarter, be 
receives a voluntary allegiance and occasional assistance 
from several other chicfa of less importance in the West 
of Mtdwa. See also YoL 1. p- 12 and 50 7* 
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SADREE.—A town intii c protiDre of Ajmecr. fidotipng to 
ll,e PertaabgurL llnja, fifty-six miles E. S. E. from Odey- 
poor, La(. 24* 25. N.; Long, 74 , SQ. E.; 170a feet 
tho level of the .sea, 

HARUNGPOOR.—A town m the province of Malm, 
which in 1BS0 contains! £000 houses. Lai. S3. 35 . M. ; 
Long, 7ij. 3^ E, Thta plaice stands on the East kitlc of 
the Kftlee Sind river, ntid was formerly of great extent* but 
at present not more than one half of it is inhabited. It is 
the head of a Pergnniuh of 55 villages, belonging to 
the Raja of Dcwto, which , n igfQ prodded a revenue of 

55,on rupees. See alao Vd. L page 13 , 

^SA rpOORA HILLS*—An extensive range of hills in the 
province of Candeiih, forming the Northern Bbtmdury of 
the valley of the Taptee river to about 77 deg. East Long. 
SAUGOR.—r-A large town in the province of Mnfwa h ninety- 
two miles North-East from Bhopal. Lat. £3, i& M N. ■ 
J^ong. 7Gr 4fl. E. it wan: nhtniired h y cessfon from the 
Pfrhhwah, and taken possession of by the British in 131 8, 
At present it k the haul-quarters of a strong force, re¬ 
quired to overawe this portion of Central Hindustan. 
SEEPItA IUAER,— Plus river has its source three miles 
Went of the small town of TlBhfe f {La£ 55, 33. N. ; Long. 
76, 4. E.) whence it pursues a Northerly course past 
the efty of Oojcim and after being joaicd by many tri¬ 
butary streams, falls into the Chumbul twelve miles 
West of Gtingrauf, In the rainy season it frequently 
overflows its banks, it forma the line of ikmarkation 
between tlie Perynnnah of Dcwoss and Holkar's pos- 
serious. 

HLET A MHOW.—A town in the province of Malwa, 
which in 1S£G Contained 5000 houses. LnL 54. 3, N* ; 
Long. 75. 5C. E< h i* the head of a Pcrgunnah, which 
yields an annual revenue of 150,000 rupees to the Raja of 
SeotttMhow, out of which a tribute of flt> 3 O00 rupees is 

paid to syk 
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SEHORBp — A large town with a good busar in flits pro- 
T-mcii- of Malwa, situated on the Eo&t bank of the Saren 
river, tweatj^two mile* W. S. W. from Bhopal, Lat* 
33. 13. N,; Long- 77- 11. E. It belongs to the Nobob 
of Bhopd + and in 18£tf wa? the residence of ihe British 
Agent tor conducting the intercourse with that state* 

SEONTE.—A town in the province of Gnzernt, the capital 
of a juni-d] I principality of the lame name. Lot. £3, 13, N. t 
Long- 73- 54. E, It k the head of a Fergummh, con¬ 
taining 186* villages, belonging to the liana of Seonte, 
which in 18 SO yielded him a revenue of45 s 000 rupees, 
ooi of which a tribute of 7000 rupees was paid annually 
to Sindh. The country of Seonte is hilly,, and covered 
with jungle, and to the South of die fort is a ghaut 
of considerable importance. A great pro portion of the 
mtabiL&tit-'i arc Bheela, who bold villages from (he Kana 
on the nld feudal tenure of furnishing troops. This 
petty State had long been the prey of the Findarriea and 
other plunderers, but now enjoys some repose. 

SEEING AF AT AM. — A city and strong fortress in the pro¬ 
vince of Mysore, of which, during the short-lived Maho- 
medon dynasty of Hyddr and Tippoo, it ws* the capital, 
Lat, 1®* 35* N.? Long. 7G. 15, E. At present it is occu¬ 
pied by a British garrison. 

SBR0NGE. — A large open town in ihe province of MaJtra. 
the property of Ameer Klian. Lat. 2:4. 8. N. [ Long* 
77. 41. E. See also Yol. I. p* It* 

SHAHJEHANPOOR*—A large town in the province of 
Malwa, which in 1820, along wrflt the district, yielded a 
revenue of £5 0,000 rupees per annum. Lai. ^3. S6, N.; 
Long, 78, £0, E, This place derives its name from the 
Emperor Shahjehan, its founder ; and in pogreos of lime 
was assigned to Stadia's mother, Meenah Ran*, hut mibfle- 
qurntly given to Ealza Baee 3 with whom it still I remains* 
paying 180,000 rupee* annually to the Governments See 
ako VoS. T. p. 11. 
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SHUJAHALPOOR.—A Mn in thf province of Malwu, 
situated on the East bank of the Jaunmeer rivet, sixty- 
three miles E. N. E + from die city of OojeiriH Lat. 
23* 24+ N«; Long. 76- 48. E. It is the bead of n Perguo- 
noii T which in 1820 yielded a revenue of 80,297 rupees. 
See algo VoL I, p. II. 

SON D WARE A,—A tract its the province of Malwu. long 
infested by a predatory race called Sondecs, from whom 
it takes its name. It suelchcg from Ag^ur to the Chum- 
bul. East and West, and from near Rnmpoom to Oojein,, 
North and South. .See also VoL I. p. ol 1. VoL IL p. 2 \ c. 

SONR1L.—A small town in the province of Mnlwa r whirii 
in 1120 contained WOO inhabitants. Lat, 24, £8. N. ■ 
Long, 76* 8- E. It h the head of it Pcrgmmah of 32 
villages, belonging to Holkar, but is only surrounded, by 
a slight wall, In 1820 both town ami district were in 
a doiirishmg condition. 

SUTWAS3,—A torm in die province of Mid wo, twenty 
miles W, N. W. from Hindis. Lat. 22. 30. N. ; Long, 

7ff, 42. E. 

TAL.—A town in the province of Malwa, belonging to 
ChuHbor Khan, which in 1820 contained G-M Ihjiiscs. 
Lat. 23. 40. N. ■ Long. 7a r 26. E. Jt is the head of 
a Perguimah of 42 villages, which then yielded a 
revenue of 5328 ftipet*. The surnKAnding country is 
nourishing, cultivation being much encouraged by die 
proprietor* 

TONK+—A Rajpoot toivn in ihc province of Ajou-i r, w hich 
had for many years been an appendage of [he Holknr 
family* Lat. 26* 12. N. ; Long. 7 5* 38* E-; fifty miles 
South from Jcypoor* In IBIS it was ceded rathe British 
government. 

TULLUCKWAEAr—A town belonging to the Guickawar, 
in die province of Gnzerat, which in 1820 contained 300 
houses. Lat- 21. j 7. N.; Long. 73. 37- E. It stands on 
die right bank of the Nerbudda* and lias a small oblong 
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fort of masonry, enclosed on two aide* by the town* blit 
of no strength. A few horse and matchlock-men are 
stationed here, 

WO0F4.—A decayed town belonging lo S-lolkiir, in the pro¬ 
vince of M&lwa, which in 1320 contained only 1 Id liouaes. 
Lat. SI. 50. N.; Long, 75* 52, E. ; ten miles from Kur- 
goon. This was formerly a large city, hot is at present 
chiefly remarkable for the numerous vestiges of Jftin tern- 
pics, said once to have amounted to ninety-pine : at pre¬ 
sent the remains of more than t wenty may he distinctly 
traced, some in tolerable preservation. 

From the inscriptions already discovered at Woop it 
appears a place of great antiquity- These bear a date 
about the middle of the second century of the Christian 
trra. The specimens of sculpture which have been brought 
from Woon are, perhaps, sujierior to any of modem 
workmanship in India, and prove that art to have been in 
an advanced state at a very remote dote. The name is 
derived from the Sanscrit oorta f implying one less than 
hundred., which, according lo tradition was the number of 
temples intended to lie built by the founder. 

YESUGURFf* (or the Fort qf Jesvs r ) is situated in the pro¬ 
vince of Aheerwarra. Its former name w on Oondec* which 
was changed by Dooijun Lai a prince of the Hagoorgurli 
family (by whom it was taken) into Rahadurgurh* It 
received its present appellation from Bnpthte (one of Daw- 
let Row £ India's Christian generals) when he became 
master of «, about fifteen years ago, Vol. I. pp. 47S, 
+ 73 . 
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A 

ABDALLAH Khan p n 
Adjecbitb, u. priest, L 280. 

Adjdt Singh* a Thukoor p i. 33#. 

Atiliibki&lmlion of Juslicc, L 553 to 5 SO—of Revenue* ii* 1. 
Adut Puari a Rajpoot prince* i- 23. 

A halva Buee t widow of Kundee Row ilolkar, u 157—succeeds 
her son AJuHot- Row as head of the family, 1GO—appoints 
Takajet ber imliiuiy conmiunder, 1C3—her adminis¬ 
tration at Mhyiir* 175-—conduct towards MadUajec 

Sindia, 182—trails of character, 185—death, 1*J£* 

Abeer* or shepherd tribe* L I£>* 

Ahmed Shah* monarch of Guseral* i. 32- 
Ah or, u river in Malwa, L 3. 

Akber Kimn p death of P i. £12* 

Akil Mahomed Khan* sin Afghan chief, his character, and 
death r i* 35 C ■ 

All Bahadur, natural sod of Bajerow, i* 172 , 

Alienation of lands in Mulwu, on account of Wuiiuiutar Tig his, 
Cte. in -28—farther particulars, l 2S, £0* 

—--- of revenue and lands, in 55* 

AI if Khan, sod of DHlwur Khan* i. 28. (free Hush nog Shall,) 
Allah L 1 decvi t s. 48. 

Ally Mnhun, Rany efj wttlc incut with, ii* 4l8- 
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Am Imanga)* ii. 47* 

Ambajee lughah, one of Sindia’s principal officers* i. IS*?. 
Ameer 'Mahomed Khan* L 4l5. 

- - Khan, plunders Saugor, i* SOT—conduct of hi* troops ; 

his defeat and retreat to R-athgurh, 20*?—offends Itswimt 
Row ; 19 reconciled, 213 — particular account of, 325 to 
34 S — strength of his army in IS17 T ii- S2&—bis districts 
in Mu1wh t 243- 
Amildar, j. 85, (su Annul*) _ 

Amjberra, Raja of* n- 331 — -settlement, with, 348—amount 
and conditions of tribute, 414* 

Arndt Row, l 230* 

Aiiiuu Singh, death of, i 470* 

Amusements of Malwo, ii* 1U5+ 

Anderson, Mr, David, treaty coaciuded by, i* I2S. 

Anna, a nominal coin, the sixteenth part of a rupee, ii* 64. 
Anoop Singh, settlement with, ii. 417, 424- 
Auund Row Pear, i, 104. (see Puars of Dhar.) 

Anund Row, (2), tee Rung Row Ourckur- 
AnuadeCt Ragobtth s principal wife* and mother of Bojtraw, 
taken prisoner and carried to the Deckan, i. t02* 

Appall G unghadhm-, principal manager of Sindin p s possesions 

West of the Chumbul,. ii, 247. 

Arjoon Singh* first lord in Eagur T iL 141. 

A soph Jab Nizam ul Moolk, aSoubahdar of Malwa* i. 78. 
As*a, a Hindu Zemindar nod founder of the Fori of Aeseer, 

i 16- 

Avatdr, or incarnation of the divinity, 1 . 134. 

Aul (Morindo citrifolia) i, 8. 

Anmib or Amildar* a collector of revenues* i. 85. 

Auiuindeu, a chief of the tribe of VaJiya, i 27 r 
Aniuhgzeeb* bis character, L 60. 

B 

Baglee* sutilement with the Thakocr of, ii. 41p* 420. 

Bagur and DoongurLpopr, revenue of* how collected^ ii. 70 — 
farther particulars* il». 71, 72. 





INDEX* 

Bahadur Shaht i- 38. 

- — Khan, i. 135. 

Baizee Boee* Sirjee Row Ghatkia's daughter, ami principal 
wife of Dowletftow Smdia, i* 135, 

Bajee Singh, Raja of Joudpoor, L lift* 
iiajerow Rullul* i. 05. 

-- P&ishwuh, retreat of* L 230—stale of his Jahgeen* 

l\€. in 1£5I7 7 iL 231. 

Bajree (Holcim spicatus)* i. 8 ~ 

Balar^ m SeU, ostensible manager of liolkar’s slate, i* 260— 
intrigues against him - t is proclaimed a minister* 274 — - 
liia origin and character, 280 —assassination, 209— fur¬ 
ther particulars 299—302* 

Balbjeo Bnjerow, sou of Bnjerow Rulkl + i. 30. 

- - Nakki brother of T&utia Jagh, i, 2SC* 

—-Dish warmth* the first Paishwah, u 04* 

Baudce Chiefs, standard of, i* 145. 

Bauswarra, Raja ofii i« 506* ii* 231— revenue of, u- 09— 
improvement in* 243 *-ibfltiac I of treaty with*, 413* 
Bappoo Holkar, nephew of Tukajee, u 173. 

- -Raghunath* minister of Dhar, ii. 240* 25i. 

- *— Simliup ii. 24S, 

- - Su ecu ram, Dew on of the Raja of Dewasa* ii. 240,253. 

-Vishun, i* 276. 

Baptiste, Jean, Sindi&'s principal commander, 3. 47 S — his con¬ 
tests with Jye Singh, 430, 

Baramiil Dada, manager of Mhysir* i. 1 73* 
lkirghccr* signifying a horseman who receives monthly hire, 
who rides the horse of his master* ur governor, L 57S* 
Barrah Bhaee, confederacy nf p i* t?0* 

Burrcah, revenue of, ii* 63* 

Baugreee and Moghecs* tribes of Mfllwa* ii. L32 h 
Bas Bn hadnr succeeds ShujaL Khan, i. 39- 
Beeja Singh, a ruler of Mnlwa, i. 128* 

Beeawa, twentieth part of a begab, ii. 23* 

Btgah, a land measure, which differs in almost every province 
of India 1 , it is in some one-third, and in others nearly two- 
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tiling but may geoemltj be computed at half ati acre, 
L 41 * 

Begum, Princess i. 3U2. 

Bellcda, exact distribution ef its ianda, ji + 28. 

Benares Dob^, a banker in Koj-gong, i- I8S. 

lienefc Singh* a ihvourite leader of the Raja of Nagpur, i* 20i>. 
Bharat Singh, sguiement with, u. 41 7 T 

Bhats, rjf(/c CbattjnE, 

BheeJs, origin, progress classes, &c*of r L 5W f 55®. ii \7& m 

Bbeel&Ms, their origin, diameter, and usages &r. ii. 155— 
change in their condition* I 5Q, 

Bheemao Siogb, son of Nadir, a Bhed chief p Mttismeuta 
with, ii. 416 * 421, 4£2 + 

Bheemah Turwee # settlement with. iL 423. 

Bheit, explanation of Lie term, i 541. 

Ubopyl, retrospective view of changes in the relation between 
it and Sindia, i, 3S7— iu situation, S&U—first siege of, 
397—second siege of, J-IO_revenue system of, iLfll— 
i Bveaue and (nice of in 18*0, *41, £4®—villages of re- 
populated, SSS—treaty with, 402. 

Bhow*a Hindu title, u 101. 

Dbugwunt Doss, L2S8. 

- Singh, Raja of Kacbte Barode, settlemeat with 
IL 421 . 

- -——-Tlmkoar, icttkmtiH with* ii, 4 J 4 , 

BLunjee, a caimpander, i< 4G. 

Bburtrcp, brother of Viciapiajee^ i, 24 . 

Bbuwanee Shunter, reawns for separating froio Holitar, i. !>38. 

--— — Doss, KUfruMflt with* ii. 422. 

Bhyroo Singh* settlements with h \u 417, 423 P 

— - JaJ, son of Gwnlab Singh, successor of Dooriuh LaL 

i. 473. 

Bdls of exchange in MuLwa, ii. SS-fcnfae, particulars, $0. 

Bishen Si ugh, first prince of Kotnh, i. 437 , 

Hjstieii Sifigti Mundlooee, wltlcment with, ii, 420. 

Biswas How, death of, j, 153 . 
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Black Cattle, ii. ?3. 

Blacksmiths,. *itfc Carpenters. 

B<iodiLhi.^ r religion of, t» (3. 

Borahs, a mercantile tribe of Mahomedans in Malwa, iu M 1 — 
etymology of the terra p ib. 

Roseotfcih family. Sir Mundlooee rights in Nemanr granted 
tOpii. 10—renters of Nolye, 41—settlement with, 4(3- 
Rouj Row, sen of Nanuujee, i, 1 AS* 
lioundLiritS! Emd Claims io lands, how adjusted, L 560, 
Bourboun, Monsieur John* account of the settlement of hi* 
family in Hindustan, i. 4(0, 

Brahmins in Malwa, account of the different sects, ii* 1((, 

-—— Guzeraf* ib. 

--- Hundelcund, ii- 1(4. 

Brinjanies and L 0 d@n 3 .hSj account of, ii, 152* 

Buditawnr Singh raised to the Guddoe* i. 484—opposed by 
Dhokut Singh, ib. 

Buk^hgg of the Mahratta armies in Malwa p and Lis deputies? 
i. 534. 

Bulbudder Singh, leaves the Musnuti to his son, Rnlwunt 
Singh* i. 4(56, 

Qullaee, or Bhar of the Village, his duly* ii, 13, 

Bui want Singh, taken prisoner with his son Jye Singh, by 
Sindja, i, 466—Ids release and death, 4 &{h 470* 

— - - —-— Grasssali^ settlement wM», ii, 424. 

Burdiaft and Kaunapoor, I nip movements oft ii* (45, 

Burl j oil ul Modi;, commander of (he imperial army, i. 14y. 
Burrun, ride Hera, 

Burwanee, i. 13, 

Hutton, or grain settlements, iL 34—farther particulars* 35, 
Byudhsc* a hunter, ii* (Q, 

Byjceram, a Hindu* succeeds Akul Mahomed* i, 357— espouses 
the causo of Fyzq Mahomed, defeats Sul inn Mahomed, 
359—treaty with the I’ai&hwah, $6o —death, 36l. 

C, 


Carapoo, a brigade, 1.127* 
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Canocngo, register of o district or village, L 95 . 

Carpenters* blacksmiths* &e. their dues and rights, ii. 19. 
Casnee, Ckboriom J n tv bus, L 4C& 

Catechu h the Mimosa Catechu . 

Cbum&h* or Oram, (Cicer areiiLinijni J i+ s. 

C biruns and BhatSj their ofiice h origin, influence 1 , and stngu- 
hir practices, iL 131-^farther particuEars T 132 to J3iL 
Cbeettoo Bhae, settlement with, iu 445. 

"--Piodarry, origin of t i, 440—engagements with Bop- 

listlCf 44 $—retires from Gjnulwami, 444—is pursued by 
Die British troops* -445 —takas refuge in the jungles of 
Eirwass, killed by a tiger, 447* 

Cbclah, a Hindu phrase* explained, L 36$, 

Cbey t purple dye, iL 373* 

Cbimnojee Pundit, L 73, 

Chimnu Dhow, a t urn-rot 1 , or religious guide* of Iblkar* ac¬ 
count of Dae murder of Casee Row and his wife, i. £44, 
ChitnaveH, duty of, i, 552. 

Cbobdar, mate-bearer, i. 123. 

Chocmar* a slioeoi^r, iL 179,357* 

ChtKukeedar, or watchman, Ids money rights r:-u travellers and 
cattle, iL 10. 

Chout explained* L 66+ 

Chowan Rajpoots, L £6, 

Chowdrjp principal officer ni a district, L 84. 

Cbumbul river* its course* i* 4. 

C him der Singh Thakoor.settlement with, iL 418. 

ChutlaJi Khati, hi> cruelties t^mds ihv Pa tun leaders, i, 3G9 
generous treatment of the Pindnrry prisoners, 37 I — 
dt&th llejJ character, 372, 

Chyne Singh, rieb Petty Singh* 

Civil officer* of Bhopal* L 544 * 

Classification and Census of die population of the Ptrgum.ahs 
of Main, iL 221, Jso. 

Cloths, ii. 77. 

Collect™ of Revenues, iL 47, 4S< 
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Contracted view of Mahva, in 1 817 and lS2G h ii* 227 to 
Coo ml P or reservoir of witter, L 137* 

Copper, iL 79. 

Cos9, about two miles, i. SO- 
Cossack, explanation of, i> 69 
Cotton* ii- 77, 

Cowrie, a shell coin, ii. S6. 

Cultivators of Central India, ii-172* 

CLindwa, account of* i, 225, 

Customs, or Sayer, of Malwa, ii. DI— abuses in lids Lranch ol 
the revenue* 92—farther particulars, kb. 

D. 

Daismookh, explanation of the term, i. 151, 

Dara, son nf Shah Jthaii, i, 1-9, 

De Ikiigne, enters Stadia** service* i. 127, 

Dcleel Khm, murder of, i. 357. 

Delsook Raee, a. £76- 

Desaretlm, fattier of Rarnacbandm, i. 11. 

——- sen of RamacbatnJm*]. 11 

DevyclminJ, a hanker, i. 180. 

Devee Singb, settlement with, ii, 424- 
Dcwan, or minister, bis duly, i, 531. 

Devvally* vide Festivals. 

Dewass state* abstract of treaty with* ii* 253, 409. 

Dhukuns, ri</f ^ itches, 

Dhur, contrasted view of its condition between 1317 and 3S20 t 
ii. 231, 239—abstract of treaty with, 252* 408—revenue 
of, 375— settlements with the government of T 414* 4l3 t 
419, 421. 

Dherma Kower, his usurpation* i. 263 —his hostilities with 
Ameer Khan* 2©9 j — execution, 27'2- —conduct in his last 
moments, lb, 

Dhokul Singh, his claim to the titles, &c. of Jye Singh, 
i. 484—bis character, ib* 

Dhoongur, or shepherd tribe* j, 342. 
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Dhimnec, Lord, i. 550. 

Dhurrec, ii* 364- Fttic PuMt ree. 

Dbumamsalla, or placeofreat for travellers, i. 186. 

DtLuruj Singh, succeeds hi* lather, Lai Singly i. ±G4 — death, 
4 65. 

Diu Bahadur, death of* L 70* 

Dia Ram Jemadar, L S7G. 

Diamonds, iL 79. 

Diary ofrevenue, i + €a 

Dil&wur Khun, assumes the ensigns of royalty, &c fc L m 

Doobluh Jemadar, 1. 440* 

Doongurh Singh* L 406* 

Docngurhpoor* Raja of, bis history, L 504 —avenue, and im¬ 
provement in, ii. 24 J p 377—abstract sf ijvaty with, 
255. 41L 

Doorjun Ld, a relation of Rulvvum Singh, i. 470—is deihctfccd 
by General Perron, 47! — death, 473, 

—-- Singh, (RawuJ,) settlement vdth, ii. 425. 

Dost -Mahomed Fiiidarry, ", rtfe Wasil Mahomed. 

- - Mahomed K han* rbc of, i. 350 — attacks and kills the 

Zemindar of jygdespoor, 351—changes the mime of that 
village into Ishsmntfggpr, 351—conduct towards Anund 

Singh ; forms connexion with NewaE Shah, ib_takes 

Ciuiuiwir by arningm*; builds FulLygurh, 353—aids the 
ministers of Delhi ft gainst the Nizam ; death and charac¬ 
ter, 354* 

Duocan, a shop, j. 21 L 

Dudernuic, Monsieur, a favourite officer of tlolkoj r hie pr^ 
ceedinp at Kotah, i. g 23 - 

Dufturdar and his Assistants* their duties* i, 533. 

Dunjeo family, reign of, L 22, 

Durbar* chamber of audience* or court of anv grout inuu, 

i* 137, 

Dusseruh* t ride Festivals. 

DuitBjce, son of RanojetSindta, i* II7—death of, IIS, 
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E. 

Emah Uaee, widow of Mu I har Row* U 284. 

E*mm t a gift from a superior to Lin inferior, i. 41. 

English Slmwls^ and Printed Cottons, iL 7SK 
Eifijee, natural ton of Tukajc^ HuHam U 195* 

F. 

Ted wee, the devoted servant. 

Ferishta, an historian, i. 33* 

Festivals* of DussemL, Dewully, and I lm>ly, u* IS y. 

Fines, revenue from, ii. 33. 

Finnan 11 , a royal mandate, i + 91. 

Foujdar, a commander* i* 349. 

- Khan, brothci-in-taw to Nuzzer Mahomed* i, 417* 

Fowlad Khun, conduct towards General Godilard, a. 36fi — 
death h 36?. 

FLirnavese p daty of, i. 531* 

Fuslee, Mahomed an cm, i, 350, 

Fiitttlfc Singh Mania, L £££, 

Fully Sitigh und Chyne Singh, settlements with, ii. 417, I Id, 
410* 420. 

Feyst Mahomed, of Bhopal, ascends the Musnud, i. 337—dir. 
without iiitieT^i 

G< 

Caltetn Baee r widow ofGaviod Row Guickawcir, i, 10G* 
Geeta* literally, a song; often applied to hooks, especially the 
Bhagvud Geeta ; on episode of the Mabatarvit. 
Geographical Index, ii, 47-fi. 

Geology of Molwu, Captain Dangs rfteld'a Report on* ii* 313. 
Cihalkia^Sirjco How. sucks Indore, i. I3G. 

Ghatiis* passes, i, 34. 

Gha*ee Udcen, father of Gurdee Khan md Shah Baa Khan, 
i. 432. 

Gheass Udeon Khiljee, son and successor of Mahomed Khil- 
}ee,h 35. 

Ghee, a specie* of clarified hotter, ii. *G, 
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Gheerwur Singh, settlements with, al, 417, 418. 

Ghizneo Khan* succeeds fio&hung Choree, i- 31. 

Ghohib Singh, settlement with* iL 413. 

Chous Mahomed kb an* &>n of Hynd Mahomed, i + 328. 
GhuftborKhaji* improvement uf his Jnhgecr. iL 243. 

Ghureeb Doss, father of Lai Singly i. 404* 

Ghymt Khan, L 3G4. 

Goburdhun Singh* settlement with, iL 410. 

Gods, or Deities worshipped by the Pindnny women, ii. 1 77. 

-worshipped by the II heels, and their religious 

ceremonies, IL 101, 

Gokul Doss, Raja of Bagke, L (5G. 

Gold end Silver, ii. 7E>. 

Gmrukshta, of agent, i. 283. 

Gonda, a tow tribe of Hindu*, inhabitants of Gomlwofra, change 
in their condition, ii. 244. 

Good warn, explanation of the term, i. 30. 

Cioolub Row, settlement with* it* 4C4. 

-Singh, gctUeraent with, H. 417. 

Gooroo^ ardigiou* guide, S. 243. 

Gopal Singh, settlements with, ii. 421, 425* 

Gotama Baee, Nolkar's wife—account of the family, l l 11, 
Government of the States of Malwu, L 527 to 530. 

-----—-Officers, L 531, 

GovLnd PuntGunnoOp minister of Abnlya lince k i. 130. 

Grain, ii. 77, 

Groins, prices, &c* of* ii. 42, 43, 

Grassiah* explanation of the term, i H JOS. 

Gnuaiah Chiefs, origin, progress, and condition of— their Tan- 
kali, or forced tribute* L 508—civilization of p ii, 244. 
Gudduaa^nnd Bysa, Soncars of Mandoo, ii. I5*J. 

G iiddee, seat of power, i. 4S4. 

Guickiuvai% the family of the Mahrattn princes in Cuzcrat, i. 6". 
Guj Singh* son of Dlnrruj Singh, li + 405. 

Gungadbur Jeswunt, minister of Mulhar Row, i, 100. 

Gunguram Kottaree, manager of Jo w rah, i. 202. 
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Gimke Khun. *111 ofGhaii 11 Dwsj, succeeds to the command 
of a parly of horse, L 433—joins Mulbar Row on his 
expedition Ui Hindustan, 453. 

<1 warriah, tribe of Malwa* it + 185* 

Hackery, a species of cart* This is tho Southern name; in 
Hindustan ibis small wheeled carriage is called Hath, 
lu 857. 

I la ram, a separate apartment for female^ i. 5 G2 * 

Hejirah, Mabamedan era, i, 38. 

Hera and Bumm, sons of Shah Khan, services to the 
Raja of Nagpoor j the Raj#'* conduct towards them : 
their i. 437* — 489. 

Hindus* of Malwa, ii* IU, 

Hiyat Mahomed Khan, account of* i, 3<i5 — cogues in his 
service Visior Mahomed, 374— deulli p 3S£. 

1 folkar, Molhar Row (the elder) his rise, i. 144—first tern- 
tonal acquisitions! 146—-expeditions in Hindustan, US— 
conduct at Pauiput, 153—death and character, 155* 

- Kundee Row, sou of Mulbar Row Uolknr, and hus¬ 
band of Ahalya Race, U 150. 

-Mai lee Row, succeeds Mulhtir Row ; dies insane* L 15-7 r 

--Tuk&jet appointed chief military commander, i, 168 

—his gratitude to Ahalya Baee, 184—conduct towards 
the chief of Hindustan, 172—jobs the Mahratta con¬ 
federacy, 175—attach on the N ia+iin, l73^dealb, 174, 

-Casee Row, succeeds bis father Tukajee, i. 195—plots 

with Sindia, and kills his brother Mulhnr Row, lf>7- 

—-- MuEhar Row, soo of Tukajee, death of, i. 196 T 197- 

-Jeawunt Row, natural son ofTukajee T U 195—his Con¬ 
finement at Nugpoor, and escape, 198—services to Atinnd 
Row, 300—becomes freebooter* 301 — joins Ameer Khatii 
303—war with Sindia, 314—takes Onjein* 315 —h de¬ 
feated at Indore* 317— overtures from D owlet Row Sindia, 
a 23 plunders Me war, 224—joins Sindh's confederacy 
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against the British government, £31—negotiations wills 
Lcsrd Lake, and rupture with tl w British government, 

—retreats to tire Punjab and sues for peace, 240_ 

mutiny of hk army, 24:2—murder of Kundee Row and 
Casee Ryw p 24 j— separation from Auiecr Khars, and in-sa- 
uity* 246—deatli and character, 253. 

Uolkur, Court of, events from the insanity of Jcswunl Row, 
A. D. lS0S s till the peace of Mimdissuf* I, 260 to 524* 

-- Siattj its pnvt mid present in Hilary moans, and the 

condition of its territories, ii. 229, 237—treaty with, 
255, 397— settlements with, 4 Ed, 417, 41 8* 422, 123. 
Hoaly, vide Festivals, 
lioihtmg Shah, rd gn of, i. 

— -Choree, u 31* 

HousehoEd Officers of Mahnma rulera, L ,35- 
Howdaln a seat cm an elephant, j. 162. 

Huckdat, a Persian compound, signifying 11 holder of a ngliL : rt 
the term is used to dtmole a person holding tt li\ed 
claim, Ll. 35 7 p 

Hureeka Base, favourite mistress of the first Malliar How, 

i. SG& 

Hum PahE, deer's leap, i. 13. 

Hurry Punt Jugh, a Senear, L 286". 

I lu^odbah Huzwri&lr, an attendant of G unput How, i. 299<— 
Huttu Singh p rtc/e Salimjee. 

---- settlements with, ii* 417, 418,419* 

Hozoctnahs, or ser vant* of the presence, their office, i. 53G— 
farther particulars, 375 # 

L 

Imports, ii* 78- 

Indur Singh, L 465. 

fudurajt minister of Joudpoor, i. 345, 

Infanticide, hi Malwinh-306. 

Institutions, in Malwa, si. ]90* 

Instructions to Assistants and Officers* ii. 433. 
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Iij&unuiee Company, remarks on f LL JJ3—instance of the bold- 
ne*s ut tbeir undertaking, 07* 

intrigues of Hajerow with the courts of Sindh and Holkaj 
against the British government, i. 307. 
hseree Singh, vide Letchmttn Singh* 

J. 

Jabooah, Raja of, I, 507 p ii* 231—revenue of, ii. 65 — Eributary 
to Holkar, Appendix, No, X V |_ 

Jahgecr, estate, i, 352+ 

J-ni]g,edrdn.r 7 u person holding ct jlahgeer or estate usual Ey for 
life unly T L ££f>. 

Jaimojee Bhotislab, i. l&l, 

Jnwud, transferred to Sindh, ii* 247* 

Jeetpanl, a Rajpoot Zemindar, successor in Jcy Chund, i. SC. 
Jeswunt Singh s Raja of Joudpoor, i. 62. 

--— Row Fuar, auctced* his La her An it ltd Row, i. 100— 

anecdote of, 301. 

Jeth, a Hindu mouth, L 00, 

Jewujee, ton of Kalojce, 3. 113. 

Jey Chund, successor to Raja Bhoj, j. 20* 

JeypyJi, ton of Rajiojee Sindh, L 11 7—death of, 113. 

Jey Singh Deo, a Hindu prince* i. 29* 

Jey Singh, taken prisoner, L 466—(fleets hi* escape through 
Sheer Singh, 4 Gfl—-joins Domjtin Lai, +7l^cnieltia# 1 476 
—hostilities with Sindh, 478—his Setter to Colonel Mae- 
marine, 431—death* 433—dispute about tho succession, 
434. 

Jin, or demote L 169* 

Jowarcy, (llolcus Sorghum J i. S. 

Juggoo Bappoo, Hm Soobahdnr, L £76—besiege* Bhopal, 307 
—death, 406. 

Jugguth Singh, diameter of, i. 331, 

Jamad uJ Awul, ll Mahomedan month, c- 92* 

Junashere Khun* manager gf Nbnhb-arra, L £66. 

Jangle (Batea fromtosa), a wood, wild country, waste ground 
high grass, or reedi, 

^0L. ii, t u 
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Jimnajee, son ofJeypah, death of, L 118. 

Justice, administration of, i. 555* 

Julteebah Mania, i. 535. 

-- Naiefc, i. 594, 

Juttobah, non of Ranojte Sindm, i + LI 7—death of, 118, 

K. 

Kaiths, or Writers. account of, ii, 185. 

Kale* Sind, a river in Central India, i*3* 

Katojee* grandson of Sevajec, L 97, 

Kurbaree, minister. This word ia a Permian coni pound* and 
literal ly sign ides the person who is loaded with work, 
ii. 410. 

Kaikoon, an agent, iu 53S. 

Kauder Rukib, U 435, 

KeiWJree Singh, minister of Fey 2 Mahomed, treacherously 
murdered, i, 3G3. 

Ko&airab Bae*. account of p u 283. 

Kb Id. This term is applied to the groin allotted for ibe support 
of labourers- in barrest-lime, ii* 54. 

Kham&jee, or Royalty Villages* Jagheers, ^c. ii. £8, 

Kbayaslha, or Kailh tribe, ii. 165. 

Khsalee Ram, nephew of Himmut Row his account of 
Abalya Race's justice and dislmemtednras, and of the ex¬ 
cesses of Ameer Khan's troops at Saugor, h 18,% 507, 
Khclmu, a dress of honour from a superior to an inferior* — an 
investiture, i. 88* 

Khettrec, the military tribe of Hindus, i. S3. 

Khocrobhoo* Racua of Chlunre, k 34* 

KiKlahdar, or commandant, u 65, 

Kings, origin, duties,Air* of,. k 528. 

Kirlah, a city belonging to Mahomed Khiljee, i* 34, 

Kishen Doss, son of Bhunjro, i* 46* 

“ Kower, princess of Odeypoor, particulars of her 
death, i- 340. 

Kishen Row Mad bon, vide Roscouah. 
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Kisls, payments* ii 

Kokuorgee Rurgoogurh, settlement with, ii 416. 

Komisdars, mar i a gets . i. 5^7+ 

- or renter* of province*, &c, ii, 50+ 

Koomar, el bricklayer, ii. 35 7. 

Koombee,a particular tribe of Hindu cultivators, h II 0 , 
Kooshal Singh Row, settlement with* Li* 422. 

Kooam, bustard saffron. 

Koewer Chyne Singh, settlement with, ii. 417, 

Kolree, an estate* i+ 4334. 

Knttaretj * keeper of public granaries, i. 548* 

Krishna* a celebrated king, considered by the Hindus as an in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu* i. 43+ 

Kuddum Randtab s invasion of Gnnrat by* L 7®- 
Kuinbhere, account of, i. 1515. 

Kummur Udeen, death of, L t$- 

Kundec Row* son of Jeswimt Row, marries the daughter of 
Guvind Row Guickawar, i. 104+ 

Kuranah, dry goods* drugs, spices, dried fruit, dee. ii, 366. 
Kurreem Khan Plndarry, rise among the Pindarries, L 449-^ 
is treacherously seized by SindEa, and imprisoned at Gua- 
lior. 454—ii released* 455—second rise and fall* 456— 
throws himself m the protection of the British govern¬ 
ment* and settles at GontckpoOr* 460. 

Kuraansi hereditary cultivators of Malwa, ii+ 25—terms on 
which they have agreed to cultivate waste lands, how re¬ 
gulated, ii. 44. 

Kutcha, unripe* mcompleto* abort measure. 

Kycliee, a branch of the Chowan Rajpoots, i. 45+ 

L- 

Lac, one hundred thousand ; tbit icmi usually applies to 
money* L 20 7- 

Latjee* founder of Ragoogurh, I* 46+ 

Lara Raee, wife of Jeswunt Row, i. 264- 

Laul Bog, u royal garden or pleasure ground* i+ 41 

£ it 2 
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Leases, or renting system of Malwa, ii, +0, 

Lttchmun Singh* and Esseree Singh, settlement with, ii, 424, 
Lobar, an irootiQUb, ii. 354- 
Lubbiriabs, account of the* i. 43Q. 

Luckwa Ihidu, i. 172. 

Lunawarni* Raja of, settlement with, ii* 343—amount and 
conditions of tribute* 414. 

Lutchmun Singh, death of* a. 476* 

M. 

Marleod, Mr., assistant to the comitiisiioner in the Deck Dm, L60. 
Mndcray Jtoy, the miniver of iMahmomh l 36, 

Mad boo Row Ourtkur, a Dewan of the Fours, i. 102. 

Mahal, literally means a place* any land, or public fund* pro¬ 
ducing a revenue to the Government—& district of a 
province, ond ward of a town, i. 146* 

Mabcedpoor, battle of, i» SIS, 

Mahjee Sahibeh* lady mother, a* ,168, 

M ah mood, reign of, i. 36. 

-Shah, reign of, u 38* 

Mahomed Khun, son of Marred Mahomed Khun, i* SI I. 

- Khan Uungush, Soobahdar* L SO, 

---Punnali t son of Cheet too r L 440* 

-Khiljee, bis character and mouroes, a. S3* 

Mahnmcd&ns of Malwa^ ii, IOC—farther particulars, 107_ 

class of cultivator*, aniens, Arc. 108* 

Mabmta Brahmins, ii. 115—number of j ami lies in Hdwa, ib. 

■ -females of Malwo, ii* 1.19 — their Influence and edu¬ 

cation, ISO* 

Mahratias f account of first settlement in Malwa, i. 85* 

■ - of the Sudra caste in Malwa^ ii. 113* 

Malden, reign of, i. £6. 

Malwa, Soobali of* L 3—principal rivers, 3 — temperature, 6 — 
minerals, soil, and vegetable productions* 7—zoology, 9 — 
principal cities, 10—early history of, £2 — MahraLta in¬ 
vasion of* 58 —government of the elates of, 5-27 — com¬ 
merce oU ii, 76* 
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Mankarries* hereditary nutates* i. I24 + 

Massn, equal to 15 grains of troy weight, ii. 64. 

Maun Rhow, priest?* origin of* i. 260. 

Maun Singh, Raja of Jotidpoor, i. 330. 

MayEid., SO pounds weight* ii. 7G, 

Maun poor—terms on which its waste district is re inhabited, 
ii, 37. 

Measurement of lands* in MulviTi;. ii, 26—farther particulars? 
%9 f 30, 

Meonah Baee, widow of A mind Row* saves her chifd front 
the designs of Moraree Row, i + 106—its death p Lidupts 
her sister's son, and places him on the Musnudj Id-9. 

---- -servant of Mulbar Row's mistress, i. 260— 

her influence over Toobaih Baee, character* 2SO—is 
seized. £90—poisons herself, £93. 

Meenah and Goojur class of lnhabttania of Malwa, LL IS5. 

Meer u Deco Hussein Khnn p i. 169, 

Meer Zufiler Ally, Ghnffoor Khan's agent, i» 620, 

Mebrab Khan, a distinguished leader of a body of L Kotab 
troops, i. JIS. 

M end icily, in Malwa* remarks on, ii. £04, 

Menu* a celebrated Hindu lawgiver, ii. Ifi. 

Mercantile Classes of inhabitants of MaJwa, ii. 159* 
Meteorological Jon reals* ii. 350. 

Mewatties of Malwa, their character* ii. 174< 

Mhacc river, its source in Mnlwn, t. 6+ 

Military establishments nf the different princes and chiefs in 
Malwa, it. 219 to 22 J. 373. 

—-■ class of Mahoradaitt in Mtdwa, their habits and 

character,!]. 113. 

Mimbuf* & pulpit in a Mahomed an mosque, L .^3. 

Mintip in Matwa and its vifkity, ii. SO—principles on which 
they are conducted* &rc. lb.— farther particulars, SI— 86, 
Mirdah, or land measurer, ii. 13. 

Mogujee* son of Bouj Row, j. 145, 

Mohiput Ram t i. 264. 

- — Row s i. 2S+* 
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Mohun Doss, L 43, 

--La!, nephew of Dal Chund, i. 2 11. 

——-— Singhj settlements with, ii 418,422. 

Mohur, a gold coin, usually of sixteen rupees value ; though in 
some parts of India it is only fifteen* ii> 367* 

Money settle men is* ii. 35. 

Mocftee, a Mahomed an law-officer, i. $5, 

Monjgheer, a Gossein, manager of llurwanee, ii 210, 

Mpollah, a priest ii 1 12. 

Moo] tanks, civil class of Mahomed ans in Malwa t 11. 118. 
Mooncer Mahomed Khan, nephew of Nuzzer Mahomed, suc¬ 
ceeds lo the goveramot, i- 423+ 

Mocng (Fhasc-olus Mungo), L 8. 

■ — ground or pig nut* {A rachis Hjpog&a) L 6- 
Moonsilf, Native magistrate. 

Moereed Mahutitcd Khun, appointed Dewan 1 L 37S—!his cruel 
proceedings, 376—plan to destroy Vizier Mahomed* 
intrigue® with the Mahratta chief Balanim IngUa. 330* 
351-—death, 383. 

M oo i« Ram t i. 300. 

Mooiiutter Shah, king ofGajDcra^ j» 37- 

Moozuner, a Mekrauy Jemadar, manager of Ally Mobun, 
j. 110—tribute of, ii. 414, 

Morans Row, on illegitimate son of Jeswuul Row Puar, 

u ice. 

Motee Beebee.au m in Vizier Mahomed, i. $BL 
Moltaib, an assessment on trees yielding fraiL, ii. 1], 

Mous Gheer, manager of the petty principality of Burwnnee, 

ii. 

Mflnaw chiefs, origin of, L 516. 

Mozumdar, duty of the, i. 53S, 

Muehta Bra, daughter of Ahalya Baoe, burns herself on the 
funeral pile of her husband, L l£l. 

Muckoond Singh, settlements with, it. 417, 424* 

MugELee Ram, son of Googanm Kottaree, i* 202. 

Mnhoofi ( Bnnsia Eatilblia). it* 47* 

Mukljurn Lll # or Joshe-e, brother of Ram Dwn, i, 288. 
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Mu 11 00 Khan* crowned king at Mandoo, i. 33. 

MumuMah* a princess, L 3G7, 

Mundroop 5ingb t settlements with* ii. 4l5 p 419, 

Musnud particularly signifies the seal or throne of a prince, 
450. 

Mnsoor, Lentil, Cicer lens- 

N. 

Nadir Shall, invasion of India by, u HG. 

+———Singh, a Bheel chief, L 550, 

--PotaiU settle me cits with* ii. 4IG, 4£L 

Nabir Singh* settlement with, in 41S, 

Nahur Singh, settlement withjiL 417- 
Nakin r bend of a company^ ii. 199* 

Namdiir Khan, nephew to Kunrtni Khan, i+ 455. 

Naitiee or Title® assumed by the rater* of Malwa, L 5£S. 
Naraiojee, uncle to Mulhar How Holkar, i. 143- 
Narroo Gonneiss, an artful Brahmin, L 164 . 

Nawaub, title of a Mahomedan prince, i. 550, 

Nawaub Khan, a Patan officer, 3. 37^- 
Nawul Singh, Raja of Bhurtpoor, i. 156, 

Nazir Jung, ton of Nizam ul MooSk* i. S6, 

Negate Dais, local judge in the 1'wna territory j u 537- 
Neerby Singh Thakour, settlements with, ii. 417. 4£4. 

Newal Sbabp i. 352- 

Newul Singh* of Bhurtpoor* L 165. 

-=— Rbio, settlements with, ii. 417, 41 i, 

Newy, a river in Malwa, i. $> 

Nijabui Mahomed Khan, a Pabm thief* bis conspiracy* L 3SiJ. 
K»bada* in Sanscrit* is the name of a degraded tribe, a 
mi*cd caste, bom of a Brahmin father and d Sudra 
mother, 

Nizam All Khan, attack mt, i. 175. 

Nooradeeo, succeeds G heass Udeen, i. 35. 

Nujeeb uri Dowlah, manager ufalTaira at Delhi, i 121- 
——“Khan, U l£B- 
Nursingb, death of* i. 31, 
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Sutbmgurhy Haja of, tributary to Holkar, Appendix, Ndl XVL 
Nnzifer Mahomed, chief of J4hopn] t son trf Ymer Mahomed, 
succeeds to the government* i. 4 14—dies by an accidental 
discharge of a pistol, 417 — farther partied tars of Lis 
death* iflw — his character* 419+ 

O, 

Officers of the Government of the Stales of Mnlwa, their 
duties, i. 53 L> 

Officers of the Bheel chief Nadir Singh p i. 552* 

Ome^d Singh of Kotali invites Ztdin] Singh and appoints him 
minister, i. 490— his death, 500. 

Umrah, signifies a nobleman, u 44. 

Ougkar t a holy place of pilgrimage frequented by the Hindu? : 

see Siundaitii m the Geographical Index. 

Ongkar Lai, settlenient with* ii. 423, 

Oodajee, settlement with, ii, 410. 

Gonad, (Fhaftcotua Max) i. 8. 

Opium, bow gathered, &c. ii. 45—quantity produced ia 

7t> — estimate of the expenses and re tarn of each bcg&h, 
S5«J. 

Qudajee, his &r&t occupations and confinement, i. 97, 3B. 

P. 

Paddy, rice in the husk, ii. 35$. 

Padrvj capitation tux, ii. 11* 

Faeakushtec, travelling cultivators, ii. 2$ r 
Pugah* body guard, L 117. 

Paislikdsli, tribute* mode of col ic-t ting, ii. (lQ, 

Paishwah, literally the first, the title of the bead of the Mnh- 
nitta confederacy, L 05. 

Panijuji, kittle of, L 1 1 9 , 

Parbuttee* a river in Maltva, i. 3, 

Pnrne Puttur, or philosopher's atom?, deftcriptiota of, i. 29, 
Pnlans^ Arabs, &c. ii. 175* 

Peasantry nf Mutwa, their habits* clmrisctfcr* &c, in l98 P 
Penrtagee, settlement with, ii, 41 7 . 
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Pergunnah, the largest division of land in :tfemindary T i* 99. 

Fertaub Singh, se 111 enicnts with, ii. 41 7 , f IB. 

PerLuihgurh* Raja of* liis history, L 50G— condition, iL 231 — 
improvement in* 243— revenue nf, 377— ftbslrart of treaty 
with, 255, 410. 

Pi«p a copper coin, differing in value h almost every part of 
India* iL SO. 

Pi cm Singh, settlement wilh*iL 417* 424. 

Pillages Gukkawnr, i. 79- 

Pindar rifs, rise, progress* and annihilation oi + L 4 26 to 46£ 
—etymology of the term Pind&rry, 433 — their women, 
ii* 177- 

Players, in c. of MuSvth. r uk Amusements. 

Police of the Slate of Malwa, i. 553, 

Punjab, worship* L IQfl. 

Poona, condition uf T L 228* 52$. 

Population of Malwa, ii. 102 to 226. 

Poran, signifies suburbs, i. 41. 

Potail, bead man, or chief„ of a village! L 72— his rights, 
dues, Sec, ii. 14. 15+ 

PottaJi, a bonk, grant, louse* ii. 19 . 

Pollan ave&e* j- 532, 

Priests* Religious Sects, and Mendicant*, if- ICS* 

Pritbee Raja, account of, i- 45. 

Prithee Singh, Mundtaocc, settlement* iL 414* 415*4(9*425. 

Pritbee Singh, a Rajpoot Thakoor, ii. 8. 

Puars of Dhur, history of the family, L 97 to 112. 

-— XJewass, Wtoiy of the family* i. 112 to II 5 . 

Pucka* ripe, complete, full measure, 

Ptitfgees, their do lie*;— their extraordinary” skill: derivation 
of the word, iL 19, 

Pugris, a revenue term* signifying rent free, ii, 422- 
Punchayets or Courts* account of their proceedings, L 557* 5fiO, 

564 to 574.iL 283.—abstract nf the plan lor introducing 
into Contra] India* 426. 

Purina;, Indian mythological poems. 
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Pnrbul Singh, settlements with,, iL 413. 422, 

Purdah, a curtain or veil, i* 27|L 

Purs&ee, a priest, his fees and duty, ii. l.S. 

Pone ram, brother of Mohun Singh, L 314. 

Pur wanna, order, ii. 401- 

Puss^ree, [hits word is u corruption of Funj, or five Seer; hut 
from the seer differing in weight, the quantity to the 
Pusseoret? often differ and m in some places more than 
five Se*r B ii. 365- 

Futraj, a descendant of the Dunjee family., u 23» 

Put warty, a rtgiittr, ii. 17 . 

R* 

Raghouaulh Singh, settlements with, 11 * 422 n 425. 

flagohah, husband of Anundee Race, i. 102 . 

Rahdaree, a duty collected on cattle loaded with drugs, ii + 11 

Raja Girdhur Bahadur, death of, i. 7S- 

- Bboj, early history of, i. 25. 

--- Basdeo, i. 26 . 

Rajpnot Prince and Chiefs in Malwa* t. 463 to 526. 

—— Females, their character, iL 147—farther particulars,. 
148* 

■———, or military class of Hindus in Malwa, ii. I25^their 
origin, historical account of the principal families, 126 — 
farther particulars, 126—140. 

——— States, West of the Chum bid, Rajas or Princes of n 
it. 341, 

——-— p East of the Chntnbuh their power, custom*, 

and character* lL 142, 

Rajpoot is indisputably corrupted from Rfija-puttni, which, in 
Sanscrit, literally means u Raja's sou, but more generally 
one of a royal race, i. 463* 

Himachandra, the son of Desaraiha, and conqueror of SanMi 
or Ceylon; considered by the Hindus as the seventh in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu 1 said to have been the founder of 
Rfailsa, L 11. 

Ratnchunder Row Puar, son of Meenah Race, L 106 . 
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R a me founder Gunnei&Spijuarler-niasler-genorai of ibe MahratLa 
armies, U ifS- 

R id e] l Lai, a brave leader, i. 405. 

— -Deen, a low-born Brahmin. i, 2?6—bis character* 277* 

— Sbastree, chief judge at Pm, i. 537, 

R&U& 5unka> prince of Cbitlore, i. 37+ 

-—— Khan* a vfaler~rarrier p L 119+ 

Rangree Brahmins, iL 123. 

— - f ibis word, which means barbarous* & applied by ihe 

Mihrattwto the Rajpoots of Central Indiup i. 39. 
11angur t etymology of the term, iu IfH* 

Raoy signifies a Hindu pnuc*fl p i« 353, 

Rany Kultun Baee, of Cfoandgurb* seldement with, ii. 424. 
Rate of Duties* at Raii$warra p &e, iL 372, 

Rath, province of, its description and production^ i* I O'. 

Rawul Newul Singh, settlement with* ii. 417* 

Refill of Land®, P+ 34—principles on which they are fixed, 
41. 

Revenue, administration of, iL I—collection cf p ik 47—‘from 
linesp 53 —alienation of, 55—collection- of, in -tides and 
lawns, 59—Faisbktisb p or tribute, 60 —pecii]iarities in 
revenue system of lib opal p dl —in that of Zalim Singly 
fj?.—of some of the petty Rajpoot principalities* t*4-—of 
Bagur and Deongurhpoor p f>9+ 

Revenues of Dowlet Row Sindia from his possessions in Malwa 
and North of Candeish* and the Deck an* ii. 375. 

_— ofMulhar Row Holkar,. ii. 375. 

_ _— of the Puara of Dhur, ii, 375- 

---- of the Puars of Dew&ss, ii. 3”ti. 

--—- of the British Government in Malwa p u. 37d. 

-——-- of the Raja of Kot&b* ii. 37 tL 

___of Bhopal, fh 376+ 

— ____ of Nabob Ameer Khan from his possessions in 

Mnlwftt ii- 337, 

————- of Ghuffoor Khan* ii. 377* 

— --of the principal Rajas and Thakoors of Mulwa, 

and its neighbouring districts, ii. 377+ 
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Hoop Muttsc* a celebrated dancing-girl nnd favourite of Eaz 

Bahadur, L S&. 

Roshun, son of Moozuffer^ ii. 2tiO, 

Route of im ports from Bengal, ii- 79- 

Row Nund Lai, principal officer of Indore, i. 84. 

Rowjet Trim buck, L SJL 

Rose Kurd, a Persian compound; acta of tbe day—literally a 
diary* u 60 , 

Kujub, n Mubomedan month, h #2. 

Rung Row Qurekur f rcbt llion of t L 1114, 106. 

Rupee, a silver coin, dilfcring in value in almost every part of 
India—the average value is rather more than LrigLia-h 
money, iu B4, 

Rusk&poor, a Mahomedan dancing-girl, j* 33 1, 

Rutlam, Raja of* i. jof. u- S3] — settlement with t iu 348. 

413 . 

Rnttoo Retail, a Mabratla chief, l 270, 

Rultun Singh Thakror, settlements with, iL 415, 417, 413, 425. 
Ryots, cullivntors of MaEwa, ii. 172. 

S- 

Sahib Singh, settlements with, iL 41f* 4-13. 

^ alien Singh* settle meats with, ii. 417 1 413* 

Salimjet and Hutu Singh, settlement with, ii, -Ilf. 

Sambajee, grandson of Sevajee, i. 97- 

Samblia, soa of the drst prince of the Mahraitus, i + 73. 

S&mbre* a large red slag T ii 9. 

Sawut Singh, settlements with, ii. 417* 413. 

Sayer, customs, ii. 91 . 

Schools in Malwn, remarks on, ii. l9h 
Season of cultivation iu Malwq, ii, 31 P ;K'- 
Sedasheo Dhow, brother to the Puishwiih, h lOl* 

Scepru, ji river in Centra] India* L 3. 

Seer, about l vto pound* weight, ii* 15* 

SeeuMbow, Raja of, ii. 231—settlement with, 743—amount 
and conditions of tribute, 414, 
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Seidj n Mahomed&rt, descended from Ally, the son-in-law of 
Mahomed, !* 503, 

Self-destruction, among menu J?- ^09 — farther parttGularSp 
210, 21 L 

Seo Singh, settlement with, iL 41S- 

Setinto, Raja of—settlement with* ii* 848' imoont and condi¬ 
tions of iribuw, 414* 

Sevaee Joy Singh, Raja of Dooudar* i. 61 + 

S*va« Singh, settlement with, ii. 414- 

- Singh, chief of Poker, cause of war between the Rajas 

of Jeypoor and Joudpoor, on ncrouM of ihePrineeas of 
Odeypoor, i. 331—is murdered treacherously by Ameer 
Khan, 335. 

Sevajee Puar T the first of the Pitar family* i. <J7- 
Sevat Rain Seit, one of the principal Soucm of IMkaPs 
courli ii. 138. 
fthnb A|lum + i* 170. 

- Ba* Khan, son of Ghazi u Dcen, death of* i. 437- 

— Doolab, i + 6 * 2 . 

-- Jehiin, son of the emperor Jehangire, i* 4$. 

--- Udeen. of Delhi, L 28. 

Sham row Madick, a Mubmtta, i. 2ul. 

Sheer Singh T ft Thakoor t or bnd of the Kychtc tribe, L 4^6. 
— effects the release of BuIwluiI Singh and Jey Singh, 
4 69- 

Sheo La!, L GO. 

Sberah, or average pay, i- 20G. 

S hereof Uhaee, commander of A holy a Eaee's horse, i. I79 + 
Shoojal Khan, placed in the government of MaLwH, i. 39, 
Shroff, money-broker, ii* £0. 

Shumkur Row* Son of Rcmj Row, i. 145. 

Siccanave&e t 1. 532. 

SilltmuL, Raja of, settlement with, ii. 248—amount and con¬ 
ditions of tribute, 414- 
Silver, vidr Gold* 
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Hindi a, history of the family * i. J 16 to HI. 

--- Ranojee, his first occupation* rise and death, i. 1 Id— 

anecdote of his rise, 117- 

— - Madhajee* iucceeds hie nephew Junkajee sl$ head of 

the family; his disasters at Paniput, i. I IS—gent! roes 
conduct towards the family of Mtklbar Row T i£0—eon- 
duct at an interview with the Paishwab, 144—expeditions 
under I>e Boigne, 127—death > 140. 

— -- Dowk-t Raw, eon of Anund Row, succeeds M&db&jee 

Sindlu, L 151 — abuses and intrigues of his government, 
1 34* — enters into an alliance with the British govern¬ 
ment, 138 — past and present military means, and the 
condition of his districts in MaJwa, iL WS^revww of 
hia territories, 575—treaty with + iL ■347, 390* 

Stngahar* NyeUnthe^ arbor trirttt* 

Sircar, or government, division of lands into, IL 4. 

Sifdaisnrookhee, i. MS. 

Sirdar Singh, settkmeiit with, ii* 417- 

- - a chief, or head, of a military band, L SOtf. 

Siqec Row, ride Ghatkia. 

Sirweea, a Rajpoot tribe, account of their origin, &e. iL 157, 
Siv&te Jummah, axtraortinaries, iL 4b, 

Slavery in Malwa, account of, iL 199 — farther particu¬ 
lars, 400, 

Sendees, origin of, i. 511— present condition, 513. 

-of Mahra* iL 15$-—their females^ 155* 

Soohah Singh, settlement with, ii. 410. 

Soobah, a pro vinca—Soobahdar, governor of a Soobah, L 37. 
Soobahikr* appointed by Holkar, i. 276, 

Soobah ram, principal associate of P hernia, i. 471. 

Soobhah Singh Burgoojjur* settlement with, ii. 445. 

Soodhan Singh, settlements with, ii, 410, 42£. 

Sookrte* Him tax is limited to tha countries of Doongurk 
poor and Bans warm: it means 41 the morning repast/' 
and is levied for that of the Koower, or heir apparent of 
the principality, ii, 374- 
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Sookw&ssee RycS* r ii, 37. 

Soondursee. a share of, ceded to Wultul Row Puar, ii. £54 r 
Sooruj Mull, the Jaut prince of Bhurtpoor p U 1 r 
Soucnrs and Shroffs (bankers sunJ money-brokers), 3rc. of the 
Yisbnoo and Jayn sects, ii, 160—account of iheir temple, 
1 tT 1 — their usages, habits and character, \M —164, 
breu Muni* title of the Puishwah, iL. 402. 

Succaram Bap poo, ii. 240, 

Succaram Cbmmjijve, i. 108. 

Suddtr Li De«n* account of, ii. 107. 

-- Ameen* principal Native judjfe, 

Sudra, a class of the Inhabitants of Malwa* iL 169* 

Sugar Cane p expenses of cultivating one begah, ii. 44* 357. 
Sugwan Singh, chief of Karmdur p i» 341. 

Suk l>ec T a precipice near Jau ud k ridt Self-destruction. 

Sufca Naig, a Bheel ruler of Jabouah* u 47. 

Sultan Ibraheem, aids one of Muhmoocfs brothers to pint 
against him, i» 36. 

-Mahomed p succeeds his father Dost Mahomed ; is op~ 

posed by bis brother, u 355— flits to the fort of Rhat- 
gurbp 559 + 

- Moozuffer, aids Mahomed Kbiljee to remount bis 

throne, i. 34, 

-- Seconder, aide one of Mahomed^s brothers to plot 

against liLtn t i, 36 + 

Sumbut, the Hindu era. i. 90, 

Sunnud, a charier, patent, or glwau t. 07, 

Suttees* or self-immolations of widows, ii- 206* 

Sweet-oil plant} i- 8, 

T. 

Table exhibiting the population of the territories of Holknr 
and the Rajas of Dhar and Dgwas* in Milwt, 
ii. 3£D. 

— -- exhibiting the population of the possess ions of Holkar 

and the Rajas of Dhar and Dew as* in Namour. ij. ys£. 
“ —— exhibiting the extent of the lUieel population of the 
Yindhya range, iL 385* 
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Table exhibiting the repopalated vilhtgt* of Hoik nr, iL $$(L 


-Ditto 

ditto 

of the petty State of Dhar, ii. 3H7- 

■-— Ditto 

ditto 

of the State of Dewa&s, ii, 3S3. 

-Ditto 

ditto 

of the Nabob of Bhopal, ii. 383- 


exhibiting the agricultural details of twenty-five begahs 
of djilerent kinds of soil, and the various chttgea to 
which a cultivator is subject, ii* 354. 

" 1 of coins, shewing the weight and comparative value of 
Mai wu rupees, with that of Furruckabad* ii. 360. 

-shewing the variety and difihreftce in the weights ut*d 

measures used in Malvra, ii. 3b'i, 

-- exhibiting average rates of insurance in Malwa, Src. 

ii. 366 , 

-exhibiting hire and duty rates botvrMi MftJvm and 

other provinces, ii, 370. 

-exhibiting duties on goods imported into Docmgurbpoor 

and Eanswarra, ii; 372. 

Tagur Talfau, a great tank or reservoir, i 41, 

Tahhazarec! en assessment on grain , ii. II. 

Talook, a district, is* l ±$+ 

Tank, a pntidg or pool of water, L 4J r 
Tankab, or forced tribute, itde Cirossiah chiefs. 

Tan da Alikur, an artful Rnihmin, i; 373* 

——- Jcgh, a minister of the Holkor family, i. 143. 336. 
Tenure, on which tLe soil of Malwa h held, rAdminis¬ 
tration of revenue. 

Teza Ttirwee, v freebooter, ii, 33—settlement with, 4f3, 
Thakoor, a lord ojr baron, t, if/ 

Thugs or Robbers, account of their association and proceed¬ 
ings, ii. 137- 
Til, oil plant, ii. 334- 

Toolrali Baet, favourite mistress of Jeswunt Row, her origin, 
L character, 373—adopts Mulbar Row Holknr* 

son of J eswunt Row by K esaatrah Kaee; plot against 

her, % S3—criminal conduct with Guuput Row* gftp_ 

conduct at Guograui, 394—overtures from Ameer Khan, 
303—is seized and beheaded, 3t5 + 
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Todgce, Ocymuni Sanctum. 

Too war, or Arher, pigeon pea of the Weit Indies, (Oytisus 
Cajan K ) L 3. 

Towur Dynasty, L tta. 

Translation of ihe correspondence m wild Stanzas between 
Bajerow and Jey Singh, L S4* 

— ---- of a Suhmid given by liajerow to Oudaje* Vmr y 

i- 73 * 

- of the article* of agreement of Pundit Purdhan 

HaUajee Row and Chinmajte Row,, i, 94. 

— -- -of a Sunnud fmtn Ballajeo Paiihwah to Ram-* 

rhuDcfer Bo&corah. granting the Sir Mundfaoes rights in 
Neuiaur* ii.. 10. 

——■- — of an Istumrar gram of the village of Uriah to 

Sheo Singh and Rl iceman Singh, ii. 5d + 

— -- of a rharitable giant, ii. 74- 

-of a Firman from Afcber Shah* prohibiting the 

slaughter of animals during the festival of PutchoosiuiT, 
iL 184, 

Treaty with Dow let Row Si&dit, iL 330. 

—— with Mulhar Row Kolkar, ii. 397- 

- - “ with the Nabob of Bbopftl p ii, 402 * 

- with the Raja of KoUbp ii* 404. 

-with Ameer Khan p ii. 407. 

——* fl/ufrurr with the State of Dhnr, ii, 4QS. 

— --- with the State of Bvwsise, ii. 40£). 

--— with the Raja of Pertaubgtirh, ii. 410, 

— ■— -- with the State of Docngurhpoor, iL 41 L 

- - with the State of Banswarr.t, ii. 413- 

Tributaries of the British Government, ii. 14 L 

Tukoo, ne?ct in rank to Kauder Rtiksh in the hou&c oC Ilolkar,. 
i- 435. 

Tappiih, signifies a larp division of kind* if- 5* 
lappet Dk»s, a hanker in Kergnng, t. 133. 

Turi'ccp head of a Bhcel hanikt, i. 5SO. 
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1N.DE3C* 


V, 

Vakeel, tin agent* i. rt-i. 

Ytctas, Scrip Lutes of Um Hindus, 

Yetuick Row, defend* Saugor; L SOT* 

Yicrumajeet, early history of* i. 24, 

Vttojee Krishna, L l£I* n 
Vizier SefcV Jung, i. 150. 

Vizier Mahomtrfi engages in the service at Mahomed Hiyat 
Khan, L 3 ?4—frustrates Moortqd Khaims pUn to destroy 
him; his cnii^uests p 380—conduct during ike &iegc ul 
Bhopal* 394. 

U. 

Uhee Rana of Qdeypoor, i. 179- 
Upton i Cel. a treaty concluded by, S- 171* 

U&Dges of tho Muhrattiis h relative to the estates of nren dying 
without issue* ii. 62. 

Utchil Singh, settlement with* ii. 417* 

W. 

Wusil Mahomed succeeds jointly with Dost Mahomed to the 
Dumsh of Hera; is made over to the British Govern* 
merit, i» 4S9 t 440.—poisons himself* 440, 

Weights and Mwun of Malw,i n ii. 36—farther particulars, 
87, S3.—Table of Weight* smd Measures, S61. 
Wsiclroraft, and its evil consequences, ii. 212—fimber par¬ 
ticulars, 212 to 219 - 
Witches or Dhakuns* n'Jc Witchcraft. 

Woollens j iu 78. 

Wutlul Row Puar receives a share of Spondursee, ii- 53W* 
Wuttxmdua, hereditary officers of villages^ their rights uud 
attachment to their native lands, ii. 18, 

Y 

¥ar Mahomed opposes his brother's succ&sfrion, i- 356- 
particulars of his rule and death, 3SG t 357* 

Yug* an age of the ^orld* U 43- 
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Z* 

ZabtUi KJi^n, son of Nojreb ud DowtuJi f i. IfltL 

^alim Singh, Ran* arid minister of Kotu.li T rise of, i + 43S_ 

charae^r t 490“-means adopted So raise Kotaii to its pre- 
sont cocirfii 2 on p pro^rtss to- power amd influence, 

493-nwi™ system of, ii. GS—military means in 1817, 
230—present conditioii of his territories and ninny, £40 
^treaty with, £54, 404—amount and condition of tri- 
Lul^ 416—settlement with, 417. 

Zemindar, literally a Janriholder, but also tlie name of a prin¬ 
cipal revenue office r, iL 

Zemindars, nr Mundlooees, their ibes, dues, &c T ii, d—0^ 
farther particular, 2£ p 56+ 

---and Carnjongoes, i . 54g. 

Zeuiindaric# in Mai*a* value of, ii. JJ, 


; pf 


4*iw Ae*x 

bf rpvo -riu, 
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